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RAMBLES OF THREE. 


‘WO PAPERS.—II. LATER POMPEIAN DAYS. 


HE Three} 
had come 
sailing out 
from the 

sapphire 
distance and 
had left their 

~ boat in the 
cool - tinted, 
hill-shadowed water at the foot of Sor- 
rento’s orange- groves. They climbed 
slowly upward from the shadow of the | 
shore to the sunshine of the quaint old 
town above, looking at the world dream- 
ily and almost rubbing their eyes as if 
the languor of slumber lingered there. 
For from their long summer upon a tiny 
Seagirt rock, so remote from the world’s 
din and clamor that the echoes reached 
them only in lulling murmurs, they had 
come back to an almost forgotten world 
of trees, gardens, Parisian costumes and 
wheeled vehicles as if just aroused from 
a lotus-fed dream. 

For three hours of that October after- 
noon they drove, still dreamily, beside 
the radiant bay, looking ever over the 
gleaming water to where, against the 
horizon, their dream-world of the sum- 
mer threw off the sunshine like a great 


opal. At every turn of their eyes either 


the opalescent island or grim Vesuvius 
met their gaze, and it seemed strange 
indeed that within the scope of a few. 
hours’ experience were spots where Na- 
ture gives herself eternally to the most 
smiling and voluptuous repose, and where 
she is rent’asunder by the fiercest pas- 
sions, and consumes both herself aud her 
children with undying fires. Between 
Nature and Nature’s offspring there is a 
strong family resemblance, and the beau- 
tiful Italian who springs from her dreamy 
languor to stab her neighbor in a black, 
blind rage is the true child of the Great 
Mother on whose bosom she is nursed. 
Just beyond the grave in which Sta- 
bia has been buried for eighteen centu- 
ries the Ramblers’ road turned inland, 
and became blighted and colorless un- 
der the spell of the fiery necromancer. 
Volcanic dust lay thick everywhere. 
Blade, leaf and branch were pallid with 
it. Lava-blocks paved the roadway and 


| sounded hollowly beneath the horses’ 


feet. Lava formed the walls beside the 
road; and the here-and-there houses— 
square, dusty, mournful - looking, evi- 
dently the unpicturesque shelter of un- 
poetic poverty and toil—were built of 
the same material, which may some day 
engulf them as it has swallowed their 
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kind before. It is the old story of the 
earth told over again—Saturn devouring 
his offspring, Earth eating her own life, 
living upon death, and dying to sustain 
the next link in the chain of existence, 
as ancient Pompeii, built entirely of lava, 
owed its life to the death that preceded 
and overtook it. The bright sea shrank 
away almost out of sight, and the whole 
visible world became a low, melancholy 
plain set in a circle of nebulous hills 
that seem to watch it, pitying, from their 
serene heights, but which every year 
send down their rainfalls to make it even 


more sodden, more malarious, more piti- 
able than it would be were Vesuvius its 
sole guardian. ; 
Pompeii did not appear, so low does it 
lie within the volcanic walls of its tomb, 
until the Three were close upon it. Then 
they saw the upper edge of its ragged 


walls, jagged with a few higher arches 


and capitalless columns, showing brown- 


‘ly against the dull green beyond. There 


seemed nothing paintable or picturesque 
about it. A weatherbeaten pine hamlet 
clustered about a Western railway would 
scarcely seem less so, and only a real- 


MODERN POMPEIANS. . 


ization of the terrible pathos of its fate 
diffused, through the prism of their im- 
aginations, the sombre light of interest 
that fell upon it. 

The entrance to the buried city is got 
up with an evident eye to dramatic effect 
and intent to inspire in the breast of the 
visitor the properly-mournful emotions. 
Monumental steps lead up from the road 
to a long, winding, willow -and-cypress- 
shaded path, which in its turn descends 
among shadows almost tomb-like. But 
all this mortuary solemnity is somewhat 
spoiled of its scenic and emotional effect 
in being neighbored by the dirtiest tavern 
in the universe and guarded by a prosa- 
ic and commercial-looking ticket-office, 
where a foppish young Charon in a blue 
uniform takes the two francs that pay 
one’s fare over the dried bed of the river 


and admit “for this day only” to the 
world of the dead. a 

Modern Pompeii consists of a few squal- 
id peasant houses of brick-like square- 
ness, and lies scattered thinly outside the 
buried Pompeii. Between the two rushes 
the great white Calabrian highway, seem- 
ing ever pallidly terrified at finding itself 
upon that fatal plain, and speeding away 
into the protecting embrace of the far-off 
hills. 

As they drove past the entrance toward 
a famous artists’ inn a mile beyond, three 
summer-hats nodded like seedy sunflow- 
ers in the autumnal day, and said to each 
other, ‘We can find nothing here. Din- 
gy dreariness, composed of acute angles 
and straight lines, however emotionally 
touching, is not picturesquely expressive. 
We will hence after to-morrow.” 
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The next morning they awoke in the 
roughest little chambers they had ever 
inhabited in all their gypsy. wanderings. 
But in the shutterless, curtainless win- 
dows Vesuvius, tenderly gray and green 
in the veil of the distance, was set like 
a picture, while above the level of the 
broken sills, daubed with the refuse of 
countless palettes, rose the grassy ram- 
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parts that the centuries have built around 
ancient Pompeii. 

Apollodorus called tragically, “ Awake, 
sluggards! Vesuvius burns! Pompeii is 
destroyed! Arise!” 

In its effect upon the sluggards it was 
as if the direful cry were new. They rush- 
ed, ‘hastily dressed and wild-eyed, into 
the crier’s chamber. Then a three-cor- 


HOUSE OF GLAUCUS. 


nered laugh pervaded the rude little 
room as Apollodorus added, “And we 
must hurry down to our coffee before 
the Dutch take Holland!” 

From the wide-open, Pompeian-pillar- 
ed, lava-walled and lava-paved dining- 
room, where tropical canes grew up 
through the floor and rustled in the 
morning air, as they shoved intrusive 
pigeons and decorative peacocks away 
from the table, wiped the lava-dust from 
cups and plates and blew the bread clean, 
they could see a few straggling Pompeians 
passing in the powdery road, and a dozen 
people flitting to and fro in the sunny 
courtyard. The long wagon waited to 
take this many-tongued dozen, as it took 
them every morning, to their daily work 


among the mosaics, frescos, sculptures 
and architectural curiosities that Vesu- 
vius hid away for them eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. 

“There is the "Swiss artist | 
who is waiting for a postal-order,” said 
Apollodorus as a shabby youth in specta- 
cles separated himself from an interview 
with the postman. “The Swiss artist in 
Italy is always stranded somewhere wait- 
ing a money-order: he always wears spec- 
tacles, always cuts away the edge of his 
paper collar till only the button-holes re- 
main, and is always shuttlecocking be- 
tween the battledores of Munich and 
Paris, between Idealism and Technique. 
That other fellow, in a sombrero, is 
one of our Roman fellow- students of 
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last winter — one of the ‘chiciest’ even 
of the ‘chicy’ Italians. He'll paint the 
costume-model’s green dress pink if he 
thinks pink a prettier color than green, 
or if his cadmium and cobalt tubes have 
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given out, and will make a venerable 
model posing for Priam as young and 
fresh upon his canvas as Paris if he 
happens to have an order on hand for 
a youthful classical hero. No wonder 


FORTUNE AND MERCURY: A POMPEIAN FRESCO, 


modern Italian art so neagly completes 
the circle of birth and death with that of 
the first descendants of the Byzantine mo- 
nastic painters. The Byzantine monks 
would not paint nature because nature 
was a snare, flesh was sin and beauty 
of the devil: the modern Italian does not 
paint nature because nature isn’t natural 
enough and beauty isn’t sufficiently pret- 
ty. This fellow is probably here now on 
his way home from his summer vacation 
at Salerno, ‘restoring’ a Pompeian in- 
terior or two upon his canvas, or paint- 
ing a few ruins under an open-air effect 


that, with judicious manipulation and re- 


composing, will serve as backgrounds for. 
all the studio-tableaux under studio-lights 
that he will do from the Roman models 
next winter. That gray-haired woman 
with the ascetic-looking ancient Pompe- 
ian lady glooming upon her canvas is 
evidently a Russian. The Russians in- 
herit their artistic tendencies, like their 
religion, from the old city of the Golden 
Horn, and the bilious-looking creatures 
of their artistic fancy to-day seem almost 
as much in need of a course of blue pill as 
do the distempered mosaic saints and Vir- 
ginsthat early Greek Christianity pictured 
upon Italian church. walls. Hercules! 
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Do look at that acrobat! She is evident- 
lyan English Household Decorative Art- 
ist," he continued as a strong - minded 
woman in heelless boots and a pre-Raph- 
aelite adhesiveness of drapery scrambled 
over the wheels into the wagon. “The 
English Household Decorative Artist is 
always a superhuman climber, and would 
shin up a porphyry pillar any day to copy 
a lofty fresco or arabesque. 
You know, whenever we 
missed the grapes from the 
highest trellis in Capri, we 
always declared that a 
Household Decorative 
Artist was among us in 
disguise.” 

At this moment a near- 
sighted man in motley 
garb of gray and brown, 
with a leering caricature of 
the lovely Capuan Psyche 
painted upon his back, 
seated himself in the Eng- 
lish - artistic- household- 
decorative lap. 

“That's a German, of 
course,’ continued the 
lively commentator, mak- 
ing a lunge with a six-foot 
loaf of bread at an irides- 
cent tail that intercepted 
his view of the butter, re- ~ 
minding Cassandra that 
the peacock was the an- 
tique symbol of eternity, 
and Iphigenia that pea- 
cocks’ tails make most co- 
quettish fans. “The Ger- 
man artist seldom buys 
whole suit of clothes. at 
a time, consequently 
presents often the effect of an antique 
with modern ‘restorations.’ en he 
wrestles with Nature in Italy, striving to 
force her radiance into the measure of 
Diisseldorfian color, he is blind to such 
high lights of reality even as the Eng- 
lish - household - decorative - artistic lap, 
and wouldn't know if a panorama of 
Paradise Lost were painted upon his 
back by the mischievous fellows behind 
him. That-Mephistophelian chap in.-vel- 


vet skull-cap is the Ancient Pottery Man, 
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who sees nothing in Italy more lively 
than sepulchral vases or more fascinat- 
ing than unearthed tear-vessels. The 
Ancient Pottery Man always has trou- 
sers- pockets that bulge like a boy's 
skulking out of an orchard, and his 
coat-tails always droop heavily with the 
specific gravity of Greco-Italico earthen- 
ware. Perhaps the A. P. M. wouldn't 


“THE GLORY OF DIMLY-TRANSMITTED HELLENIC ART.” 


rob the widower and the childless, but I~ 
am sure he'd ‘ gobble’ an Etruscan tomb 
if he could, and would eat no end of clas- 
sic dust if thus he could claim the sepul- 
chral wares that contained it. That gray- . 
beard yonder, smoking a Pompeian reed 
pipe, with nine small books of reference 
and one at the breast, is an archeologist: 
his kind is as numerous about here as 
brigadiers about Washington in 1864. 
The squad following with portfolios and 
watercolor- boxes are architects from all 
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parts of the world, come hither to study 
the domestic architecture of Rome’s im- 
perial era. Ah ha! This handsome 
young fellow last of all— red-wafered, 
like a registered letter, with Murray and 
Baedeker—must be an American Philis- 
tine who consorts with Bohemians, find- 
ing their ways to be ways of pleasant- 
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all other signs fail you can usually detect 
an American by what is called abroad 
the ‘United States uniform ’—that is, a 
travelling- or business - suit topped off 
with a dress-hat, our beloved stove-pipe. 
If there were any doubt that this youth 


is our countryman and from the. most 


A POMPEIAN DINNER-PARTY. 


chivalrous nation under the sun, just see 
how he is strung all over, like an artistic 
young Santa Claus, with the camp-stools 
and paint-boxes of these elderly, unbeau- 
tiful women ;”’ and Apollodorus, in his en- 
thusiasm over Transatlantic chivalry, re- 
lieved Cassandra's hand of the weight of 
the cracked earthen coffee-pot and pour- 
ed the last drop into his own broken cup. 

“Drink fair, Polly! whatever you do, 
drink fair!’ cried Iphigenia. 


Later, the Three made a swift rush 


around the mountain. to Naples for fresh 
brushes, new hats and a supply of the 
beloved Windsor and Newman colors. 
Still later, when the western sea gleam- 
ed goldenly and shadows lay long upon 
the plain, they made their first visit to 
the dead city. ; 
They thought no more of going away 
on the morrow as they wandered through 
those silent streets. Rather would they 
have said, “ Let us live all the days of 
our lives in this gallery of marvellous 
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pictures.” They became steeped in a 
vague delight that was utterly apart from 
sentimental emotions, having naught to 
do with the tragic associations of the 
place, and only possible to senses that 
find a subtle intoxication in beauty rare 
and strange. 

It was not that this was the house of 
Glaucus ; that, of Sallust; the other, of 
the fair Julia—places around which Bul- 
wer’s genius has thrown a fascination that 
marks them out from the unhistoried trag- 
edy of all the dead homes around them. 
Itwas not that this mosaic threshold bears: 
the print of feet whose atoms, eternally 
separated, have swung for centuries in 
the awful circle of changes; that the echo 
of children’s voices, ages stilled, seems to 
linger with the splash of yonder fountain ; 
that the south breeze, sighing over the sea 
from a more blazing clime, seems to cry 
in its wanderings through these deserted 
homes, “ Where are ye, fathers, mothers, 
youths, maidens and children with whom 
I sang, laughed and played but yester- 


day? Where are ye gone so soon hg i 


Even Cassandra forgot to make pathet- 
ic comment upon the “melancholy mys- 
tery” of a universe wherein human life is 
scarcely more thati the dust upon a moth’s 
wing in sight of the lovely color of those 
faded frescos, once so’ hideously gaudy 
and glittering ; of those: exquisite vistas. 
columned and arched with the grace that 
comes only with ruin; of the waving 
grasses, the clinging vines starred with 
bright blossoms, and the tender mosses, 
veiling in colorful mists every hard line 
and angle, and making broken kitchens 
as beautiful as ruined temples, the weird 
shadows of prostrate pillar, broken statue 
and shattered wall sculptured by the sink- 
ing sun upon delicately - tinted mosaic 
pavements; of the fair beauty of the 
distant sea, the awful majesty of the 
burning mountain, the glory of the sky 
and the tenderness of the-circling hills 
set with pearl-like villages, —that were 
pictured in frames of beautiful desola- 
tion whichever way they turned. 

As they ascended the winding stairs 
that climb the earth-ramparts nearest 
the amphitheatre and reached the outer 
world again, Iphigenia drew a long breath. 
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Then she turned her face toward a great 
black cloud swirling around a mountain- 
top in the south-west, and said, half rev- 
erently, half defiantly, “‘ Thank you, Ve- 
suvius !”” 

“Thousands escaped, and those who 
did not would have been dead by this 
time, any way,” said the others, half 
ashamed and apologetic for the same 
feeling. 

Every morning, for many mornings, 
the Three were of those who filled the 


PENELOPE. 


omnibus-wagon on its way to Pompeii, 
sitting among Swiss eclectics, English 
household - decorative - artists, Russian- 
Byzantines, Italian chéc-ists, and archz- 
ologists, ancient pottery men and archi- 
tects as naturally as if they had held such 
many - guised companionship all their 
lives. Every day they remained among 
the ruins till at sunset the guides gave 
notice that the gates would soon close, 
dividing their work into two portions, 
with morning and afternoon effects upon 
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the colorful “ bits’ that were most deep- 
ly steeped in color of all that embarrass- 
ment of colorful riches about them. Every 
noon, when the sunlight beat straightly 
down and their weirdly-glorious shadow- 


gave Pompeian dinner-parties upon the 
steps of some ruined Ionic portico, in a 
broken, many-columned temple, upon 
the stage-place of a crumbled theatre, 


or in a frescoed atrium upon sculptured 


world was blotted out for a season, they | marble tables upon which tough beef- 
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THE FIGHTING GLADIATOR. 


steak and acrid Lachryme Christi never 
quickened American tongues or brighten- 
ed American eyes before since the world 
began. Sometimes to these dinner-par- 
ties they invited guests from among their 
fellow-artists whom they met searching 
for pale dim nooks like famished spectres 
doomed for some blasphemy against the 
Sun-god to carry paper-wrapped lunch- 
eon parcels uneaten for evermore till 
they could find shadow at noontide; 
but oftener they invited no guest at all. 

One noon Cassandra came second to 
the rendezvous. The Three had agreed 
to lunch that day remote from the foot- 
steps of the tourist, in a void tomb whose 
walls were domed. only by the brilliant 
sky and watched by ilexes that cast 


gold - flecked, tremulous shadows upon | 


the grassy floor—a tomb whose pagan 
dead mouldered in painted urns long 
before across the sea a Galilean peas- 
ant hung upon a cross and under heav- 
ens darkened at noonday graves gave 
up their dead. 

It was Cassandra, of course, who had 
chosen this place, as it was Cassandra 
who knew the cemeteries of Europe quite 
as well as the picture-galleries. She had 
chosen it, not that the fire-smitten and 
time-gnawed sepulchres all around seem- 
ed haunted by viewless spirits of another 
race and faith than hers, for, indeed, the 
homes of the city, from whence the in- 


habitants seemed. only just to have gone 


forth, were much more densely peopled 
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from the unseen world than the marble 
houses in which they had placed their 
dead. She had chosen it rather because, 
being just outside the Herculaneum gate, 
it drew nearer than the rest of the city to 
the circle of desolation from whence the 
fatal mountain-top rises, and because in 
and out of those empty, roofless walls, 
where birds build their nests in the 
niches whence the dead have been 
gone for centuries, and vine, moss 
and flower weave tenderness over 
ruin, sighs perpetually an almost 
imperceptible breeze which, come 
it from north, south, east or west, 
seems to come there only to mourn 
that nothing endures in this world — 
—not life, not love, not even death. 
Not a supremely hilarious spot for 
a luncheon-party, some would say 
who did not know that of the Three 
it was only Cassandra to whom these 
things were visible. 
Evidently not to Apollodorus. 
For as Cassandra entered the tomb 
he was lying flat upon his back with 
heels resting upon the nearest wall, 
not musing upon this world’s change- 
lessness of change, but, with 4 stu- 
pendous grin writhing itself among 
his features, reading a recently-re- 
ceived copy of the Chicago Fe-— 
tween-Seas and the exciting race 
of Mrs. O'Leary down Shinbone 
alley after Mrs. Flannigen in con- 
sequence of the latter lady's inti- 
mation that the former’s beauty 
was not of rigidly classic regular- 
ity or her character the photograph of 
Diana's. 
“ Apollodorus P. Perkins!” exclaim- 
ed the newcomer with bubbling scorn 
and an adjustment of indignant empha- 
sis that marked her lord’s unenviable 
eminence of contemptibility to the world 
of Apollodorus Perkinses without any P. 
to their names. “An earth - gravitating 
soul like yours has no business in this 


fair poetic Italy! You'd better return to 


America and go into the boot-and-shoe 
trade at Turner Junction!” 

“Mrs. A. P. PerkinGS!” retorted the 
other with equally eccentric and supe- 
rorly sarcastic emphasis : “do you think 
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that because you are sentimental there 
shall be no cakes and ale in Pompeii? 
Because you wander among these ruins 
to the measure of funeral marches may 
7 not swing a profane heel now and 
then? Because we live among tombs 
and ruins must we play at being corpses 
or wandering Pompeian ghosts? Go to, | 


THE VENUS DE MEDICI. 


Mrs. Perkings! Is thy servant a roman- 
tic ninny, that he should do this thing ?” 

Iphigenia came slowly out from the 
sunshine into the cool shadow, bringing 
with her a disquieted face and her. un- 
finished picture, restored from a cracked 
and faded fresco. this she 
asked plaintively. “As Polly so often 
beautifully and truthfully remarks, ‘One 
must fill one’s orders or bust.’ Lem Mul- 
kins has retired from the grocery busi- 
ness, and his wife, having fallen upon 
certain articles upon hOttsehold decora- 
tion in the magazines, now wishes a 
Pompeian picture, that their new house 
in Dixtown may reflect the glory of dim- 
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ly-transmitted Hellenic art. Can I do 
more in the way of restoration to suit 
my patron’s somewhat flamboyant taste 
than this?” And with a sort of smother- 
ed howl she exhibited Fortune and Mer- 
cury clothed ‘and in their right minds for 
a journey to Illinois. 

Cassandra had also worked at a fres- 
co and brought forward her Penelope, 
thankful that Lem Mulkins hadn't de- 
fined a wish to adorn his walls with the 
spouse of Ulysses. 

“Think of Penelope in a pull-back!”’ 
sniffed Apollodorus from the scornful 
heights of his recent Pompeian pseudo- 
classicism, evidently seeking to revive 
a chronic but dormant quarrel. Apol- 
lodorus was cross, seeing that Iphigenia 
was elegantly gotten up in what she 
called her ‘“swelly rig,” and noticing 
that she had indeed abandoned her 
short dress and picturesque: blouse since 
the young American Philistine, who 
proved to be a brilliant journalist, had. 
taken to haunting the neighborhood | of 
her easel. 

“Jeanne Darc or a Jules-Breton peas- 
ant-girl in a Greek peplum—” 

“The Gladiator in leggins and a paper 
collar!’’ retorted the others with equal 
scorn from the plane of their modern 
and sincere romanticism. 

“ The female figure loses not only every 


statuesque grace, but almost all natural. 


power, tie-back,” grumbled Apel’ 


lodorus, his mouth full of cold mashed 


turnip, as he squinted critically at a mar- 
ble bas-relief set in the walls of the near- 
est tomb. 

“A slander !’’ exclaimed Iphigenia in- 
dignantly. “ The tie-back— unexagger- 
ated — is the most graceful, convenient 
and, if you wish, statuesque, garment 
that woman has worn for ages. Is your 
idea of statuesqueness only the contor- 
tions of the Laocoén or the plunging of 
the Farnese Bull? Do you wish woman 
in her tranquil moods to be burdened 
with a breadth and weight of drapery 
that would enable her to pose for the 
Fighting Gladiator or as a symbolical 
figure of a north-east hurricane? It 
would be a poor hurricane or gladiator 
that would be crippled by a tie-back, 
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anyhow,” she added meditatively. “I 
do believe that your costume, with all 
your tirades against ours, incapacitates 
you from displaying statuesque grace 
and natural power more than mine does. 
See here!” 
_ She ran out of the tomb and stepped 
lightly upon a broken column near the 
entrance. There was a momentary waver 
of her slight figure, a flutter of her rai- 
ment. Then was heard in the stillness 
of that autumnal noon, with only the soft 
sweet swing of distant bells on the Vesu- 
vian slope telling midday to the sun- 
illumined melancholy of that dead, bro- 
ken city, a crack, a rip, a sound of rend- 
ing tapes, and, lo! the Fighting Gladiator, 
blond, curly-haired, ina Parisian tie-back, 
was before them. 

“It's a poor gladiator that can’t burst 
a few strings,’ she crowed triumphant- 


ly. ‘Now let’s see you do it, Polly dear.” 


“Let me try the Laocoén first!" cried 
Cassandra, entering vigorously into the 
spirit of Iphigenia’s protest. 

She sought to mount the pedestal. In- 
stantly that pedestal shot up to the alti- 
tude of an American liberty-pole. She 
sought again. Then that broken column 
soared toward the Infinite and with sub- 
lime head struck the region of the mid- 
night stars, while Cassandra sat down 
hard upon a lump of Vesuvian lava to 
muse at her leisure upon the futility of 
aspirations Laocoénward for one whom ~ 
the great artist Nature has modelled for a 
Humpty-D 

“Polly. dear" evidently wasn’t over- 
anxious for his turn. Slowly, reluctant- 
ly, he mounted the pedestal. Once there, 
his legs quavered and wobbled vaguely 
for the space of two seconds, and an om- 
inous creak came from the region of his 
braces. Then suddenly the angles of his 
figure rounded into graceful curves, and 
an ineffable simper dawned upon his face 
as he said, with lying sweetness, ‘’Tign't 
worth while to try either the Gladiator or 
Laocoén. Of course I coudd do them if 
I wished, but the Venus de Medici ex- 
presses all I meant by statuesque grace.” 

“Law sakes ! are they gone mad ?”’ was 
the cry that echoed through the void of 
that remote heathen sepulchre.. 
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“The. Tourists are upon thee, Apollo- 
dorus!"’ cried the Bohémiennes. 

Then, while the Venus de Medici leap- 
ed like a deer at sound of Dian’s wind- 
ing horn, Iphigenia blushed like Aurora. 
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For, behind the gaping group thus stray- 
ed from the tourists’ track, far down the 
shadowless vista nearer the smoke-wrap- 
ped mountain, she caught sight of a 
strong young figure, bright and brave 


WHERE THE ARTIST IS, THERE THE’ TOURISTS WILL BE GATHERED TOGETHER. 


as if the tragic Past were but a dream 
of the world and sunny To-day eternal, 
striding tombward with all his might and 
main. : 

“He is coming to tell them that we 
shall not always be the Three, for I have 


promised to be one of Two,” laughed she 
and her heart together as the “ American 
uniform” was finally committed to the 
pagan tomb. 


MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 
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SUMMERLAND SKETCHES; OR, RAMBLES IN THE BACKWOODS 
OF MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
CHAPTER V._THE SIERRA MADRE. 


The gods that left the lower world 
Still haunt the mountain solitudes.—CHAMIsso. 


MOUNT ORIZABA, 


URING my absence 
Sefior Cardenas had 
ascertained that the moun- 
tains of Querétaro were in- 
fested with the fugitive guerillas of 
Pedro Mendez, who had retreated 
to his native state after his defeat in , 
the north. For greater security, there- can, and reach the Sierra Madre by way 
fore, as well as to make up for lost time, | of Orizaba. 
I adopted the sefior’s advice to take the | We-passed.thraugh:the historic valley 
stage-coach to Cuernavaca and Tehua- , of Anahuac, where the fate of Mexico 
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was four times decided—by the troops 
of Cortés, Iturbide, Scott and Bazaine— 
and on the fifth day reached the little 
mountain - village of Acolcingo, in the 
Sierra Madre, where we readjusted our 
packs and resumed our work before day- 
break the next morning. 

From the head-waters of the Rio Blan- 
co to the Peak of Santander the slopes 
of the sierra are diversified with grassy 
terraces, holm oaks, groves of larch trees, 
cliffs of fantastic shapes, and incipient 
valleys dotted with patches of strawber- 
ries and flowering rhododendrons ; and 
in August, when the berries ripen, and 
the days are warm enough to make the 
shade of the larch-groves agreeable, these 
heights would afford play-grounds for ail 
the school-children and tourists between 
St. Petersburg and San Francisco. In 
the park-like middle region between the 
continuous forests of, the foot-hills and 
the upper limits:of all arboreal vegeta- 
tion, the fauna resembles. that. of our 
Southern Alleghanies: ‘black - tail deer 
and rabbits prefer the fine grass and the 
aromatic. mountain- herbs to the. rank 
vegetation of the lower valleys ; the ra- 


vines are frequented by a long-legged - 


variety of mountain- grouse ( Zefrao. 
trix) that rely on their pedalistic agility 
and decline to take wing at your ap- 
proach; black and gray squirrels divide 
the larch-nuts with alittle bird of the 
cross-bill kind, and the rhododendron 
thickets swarm with a white-and-red- 
spangled butterfly similar to the Papz/io 
phebus of the Southern Alps. To judge 
by their confidence, the peace of these 
free monteros is rarely disturbed by vis- 
itors from the land of gunpowder and 
hunting-dogs. A bright-colored wood- 
pecker, flitting about the rocks in pur- 
suit of his entomological researches, re- 
peatedly prolonged his sessions till I 
could have taken, him with my _ out- 
stretched hand, and when we passed 
through a small holm-oak grove a gray 
squirrel jumped upon a fallen log and 
sat right in front of us, chattering and 
switching its tail as if it had a good mind 
to refuse us the right of passage. A few 
hundred yards farther up, from the top 
of an overhanging cliff where we rested 
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a few minutes, José started a big boulder 
and sent it bounding toward the foot- 
hills, but a projecting rock deflected it 
to the right and into the little holm-oak 
grove we had passed ten minutes ago. 
Not the boulder, but a band of black- 
tail deer, emerged from the trees and 
went through the juniper - bushes and 
round the corner like a whirlwind. As 
the grove did not contain more than 
thirty or forty trees, we must have pass- 
ed within a few steps of the troop, and, 
if they did not see us, they certainly 
must have heard us talk; yet they did 
not think it worth while to interrupt 
their matinée on our account. 

But the chief charm of such moun- 
tain-solitudes is their primitive charac- 
ter—their entirely unimproved. condi- 
tion, as a Kansas farmer. would say. No 
destruction of forests and construction of 
fences proclaim here that the sceptre of 
Nature has passed into other hands ;.no 


deserts and ruins remind you: that the 
Juventus Mundi hag departed with the 


youth of the humag. race. Thanks . to 
his blessed. laziness, God's vice-regent 
on earth has generally confined the abuse 
of his power to the level: lowlands ; and 
the immortals, who wanted to keep their 


private paradise - unprofaned, did there- 


fore very well to locate it in the summnit- 
regions of Mount Olympus. For those 
who can climb earth is as young as 
ever. 

We had to make a considerable détour 
to the left to reach the ridge that con- 
nects the volcano with the Sierra. Madre, 
for the western slope of the peak is dread- 
fully steep and we were unprovided with 
mountaineering-gear, as the members of 
the Alpine Club call it—ropes, claw-shoes 
and ice-axes. As we approached the 
ridge the rock-chaos became intricate 
and obstructive, but the grade was not 
very steep here, and at about nine A. M. 
we reached the divide and beheld now, 
for the first time, the eastern slope of 
the North American continent. The av- 
erage height of the Sierra Madre sur- 
passes that of the Western Alps by more 
than six thousand feet, and the greater 
elevation of the snow-line makes the high- 
lands far more accessible, but the view 
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from the summits of the Mexican Cor- 
dilleras owes its peculiar grandeur to the 
wonderful transparency of the air. No- 
where else on earth is the atmosphere at 
the same time so humid and so free from 
consolidated clouds; the radiation of heat 
from the elevated tablelands seems to 
transfigure all gaseous moisture into an 
aérial vapor that reinforces the light it 
transmits and endows the eye with a 
strange telescopic power. That haze of 
the horizon which limits the vistas from 
an Alpine height veiled the swamp-coast 
of Yucatan, but in the north, the east 
and the north-west the view was only 
bounded by the incurvation of the globe, 
and the outlines of the peak of Culiacan, 
on the coast of Sinaloa, appeared as 
sharp and distinct as those of a jagged 
cliff at our feet. The Gulf-coast, from 
Northern Yucatan to the islands in the 
Bay of Tampico, is visible, with all its 
harbors and white beaches; the flag on 
the citadel of San Juan d’Ulloa appears 
and disappears as the sea-breeze moves 
it; the ruins of Fort Antigua, where Cor- 
tés effected his first landing, can be plain- 
ly distinguished from the surrounding 
tower-like cliffs; and where water and 
sky meet in the north-east, the light- 
house on the island of Bermejo glitters 
like a rising star. Farther to the ri 

the peak of Las Milpas stands on the 
horizon like an outpost of the sierra that 
crowns the plateau of Eastern Yucatan, 
and which can be traced through a suc- 
cession of snowy crests to the highlands 
of Guatemala, in the distant south-west. 
At your feet you see the terrace-land of 
Vera Cruz, a vast chaos of gray rocks 
and sombre pines, rising above the un- 
dulating foot-hills with their tarns and 
pleasant groves ; farther down, the table- 
land, intersected by deep ravines and 
dotted with settlements here and there; 
and below that, the “erra caliente, with 
its evergreen forests that stretch away 
to the north and south-west as far as the 
eye can reach, and border the land with 
a frame of eternal summer. The numer- 
ous little mounds that rise like light- 
green billows above an ocean of darker 
foliage are groves of Adansonia, or mon- 
key-fig trees, that attain a height of two 
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hundred feet and monopolize their favor- _ 
ite soil by the vigor of their growth. 

I looked around for a suitable camp- 
ing-ground. The ridge was dismally 
barren, but right below us, at the bot- 
tom of an accessible ravine, I saw a 
cluster of small fir trees, some of them 
withered and apparently dry enough for 
firewood. I showed them to my guide: 
“Look here, Josey ! wouldn’t that make 
a good camping- place for the Indian, 
where he could cook our dinner while 
we try the volcano?” 

“Just the place,” said José; “and if 
you like, we could sleep here to-night: 
it seems to be sheltered all around.” 

“Tell him to go down, the: 2nd make 
himself comfortable. It woula «sar him 
out to drag his load to the top, and it 
wouldn't do to take him. along and 
leave the blankets and things down 
here. Tell him we shall be back by 
three or four o'clock.” 

After a short dialogue in the Tuxpan 
vernacular, the Indian waved his hat as 
if to emphasize his approval of the pro- 
gramme, and we resumed our road to- 
ward the peak. 

“T knew the old man would ue glad 
to get a rest,”’ said José; “but as for the 
blankets, it would have been perfectly 


4 safe to leave them anywhere on the 


ridge. One visitor in two years is the 
average, I reckon, and they take very 
different routes.” 

“Are there no hunters coming up here? 
It would pay, I should think.” 

‘Well, yes; but they find enough farther 
down. The foot-hills are full of all kinds 
of game, except the czmarones”’ (big-horn 
sheep) : “they only come down in winter 
nights, I am told, but it is too much trou- 
ble to follow them up to the #erra fria.” 

“A man might live up here for years, 
then, and nobody know anything about — 
it?” 

“Certainly he might. I'll tell you, 
sefior, what happened here four years 
ago. A company of oferadores”’ (ex- 
ploring miners) ‘came up from San Pa- 
tricio, and were grubbing around on the 
Lookout Cliffs, as they call that steep 
ridge over there, and when they cross- 
ed a ravine they found the body of a 
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man, lean and dried up like a piece of 
leather, as if he had been lying there for 
alongtime. They reported the thing down 
in Val de Lucas, and the alcalde got the 
“stiff? down inthe course of the week, but it 
took them more than a month before they 
couldidentify him. And who do you think 
it was? An outlaw that had broken jail 
in Tehuacan when the French garrison 
left, and had not been heard of for full 
six years. It was a little before Christ- 
mas when he broke out, and they think 
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he tried to cross the sierra in the snow, 
and froze when he slept in that ravine.” 

The backbone of the ridge got nar- 
rower as we approached the peak, but 
toward 10 A.M. we reached the volcano 
proper, and then began the real ascent: 
we had to clamber up on our hands and 
feet when we failed to find an oblique 
ravine or a snow-field with a plastic crust. 
Wherethe snow commences thelasttraces 
of vegetation disappear, and only on the 
south east side the rocks are clothed with 


SLOPES OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 


a sort of reddish moss, that helps to mit- 
igate the dreary aspect of these supra- 
mundane regions. I followed my guide 
in silence and took the lead nowand then, 
for I noticed that José trudged straight 
ahead with an apathetic disregard of 
coming obstacles, keeping’ his eyes on 
the ground as if he feared an attack of 
the ‘‘ mountain-fever ’’—the mal de monte 
—that overcomes travellers at the brink 
of a steep precipice. 

The last thousand steps of the ascent 
were up-hill work in the steepest sense of 
the word, but a sharp north wind and the 


spes finis sustained us, and ten minutes 
before noon we reached the last barri- 
cade of jagged crags, helped each other 
up and stood upon the apex of the North 
American continent. 

“O Santissima ! misrodillas—my knees, 
my knees !’’ laughed José, throwing him- 
self at haphazard upon the loose rocks. 
“T should doubt that there were such a 
thing as an all-merciful God if he had 
made this mountain any higher! San- 
tissima! I could not go up another slope 
like that if I knew it was leading derecho 
al cielo”’ (straight into heaven). 
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“Take care, amigo,” said I, “or you 
might happen to land in the other place: 
you are sliding right toward the trap-door 
of it.” 

“ No hay cuidado”’ (no danger), “ sir,” 
he laughed, lying down at full length in 
one of the ruts that diverge from the 
crater: “the hole is stopped up. £7 
diablo himself could not get in if he 
tried to go home by that route.” 

After a closer inspection of the sup- 
posed crater, I arrived at a similar con- 
clusion. The rim of the summit still 
encloses a circular cavity, about twenty 
yards across and five or six feet deeper 
in the centre than at the circumference, 
but the volcano of Orizaba had been ex- 
tinct for immemorial ages when the Con- 
quistadores arrived, and has never since 
shown any’ disposition to resume busi- 
ness. The walls of the crater may have 
collapsed and obstructed the hole, or the 
chief vent was somewhere in the deep 
gorges of the north-western slope, but 
the cavity at the summit shows certainly 
neither a trace of volcanic ashes nor any 


aperture that could be supposed to have 
been the chimney of a subterranean fur- 


nace. The hollow is filled with basaltic 
rocks, decorated with icicles on the north 
side and grayish-white streaks of snow in 
their horizontal crevices, and here and 
there between the crags former explorers 
had left mementoes of their visit—broken 
bottles, a rusty pickaxe, shreds of an old 
blanket and a pile of charred sticks—as 
if an adventurous tourist had attempted 
to pass a night on the summit, and had 
brought up the material of a camp-fire 
from the sierra below. 

The peak of Orizaba is perhaps the 
only mountain on earth where, at an 
elevation of more than three miles above 
the sea-level, the air can be breathed 
with impunity. The lofty table-lands that 
surround its western and southern base 
seem to send up a breathable atmosphere 
to a height that would paralyze your lungs 
in Switzerland and South America, while 
the tropical latitude has lifted the snow- 
line to an elevation of more than fifteen 
thousand feet. Besides a queer feeling 
about my knee-joints, nothing but the fact 
that the noontide beams of a tropical sun 
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were so utterly devoid of warmth could 
remind me that I was standing three 
thousand feet above the summit of Mont 
Blanc, and at least twelve thousand above 
the “ Tip-Top House "’ on Mount Wash- 
ington : my lungs were perfectly at ease, 
and the dry cough that was provoked 
by every attempt at a deep respiration 
might be ascribed to the north wind 
that was sweeping over the summit in 
fitful blasts. 

I clambered over to the south side, 
where the wind could not strike me be- 
low the shoulders, fastened my hat with a 
handkerchief, and looked around. The 
view from the peak is a perfect panora- 
ma: nothing but an horizon:as sharp- 
drawn as the sky-line in mid -ocean 
bounds the land almost all around. Al- 


most, I say; for in the west the only North. 


American rival of Orizaba, the volcano 
of Popocatapetl, equally remarkable for 
the strangeness of its form and of its ~ 
name, rises like a huge white cloud 
above the outline of the Sierra Madre, 
and slightly above that of the horizon. 
The rest is a map, rather than a pic- 
ture, of Central America. The sublime 
glaciers of the Sierra.de San Juan ap- 
pear like glittering dots on a background 
of dark-green fir-woods, and behind the 
coast-range of Jalisco the Pacific Ocean 
reveals its islands and the smoke-trail 
of a steamer, perhaps on her way to 
Australia. That little mirror with an 
oval frame which reflects the rays of the 
sun in the north-west is the Laguna del 
Cayman, in Northern Durango, and that 
group of islands in the opposite quarter 
of the sky belongs to Spain — Las Islas 
Amarillas, on the western coast of Cuba. 
Letting my eyes roam over the valleys 


and table-lands of the continent, I could _ 
not help wondering how greatly the area 
of the American wilds still exceeds that — 


of the cultivated districts. In compari- 
son with the Southern United States, Mex- 


ico can boast of a pretty dense popula- — 


tion—nine million inhabitants to seven 
hundred thousand square miles—but a 
bird's-eye view of the country shows that 
the yellow-green cornfields and the na- 
ked environs of the larger towns are only 
small islands in a vast sea of virgin woods 
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and savage mountains, and only the trans- 
Cordilleras railroad, that extends a nar- 
row sparkling line from the coast to the 
centre of the continent, impresses one 
with a sense of the power of that two- 
legged insect whose aggregated dwell- 
ings—Vera Cruz, Puebla and the capital 
—appear like small whitish specks from 
these heights. 

But from all their wanderings my eyes 
sooner or later returned to the Gulf-coast. 
By an association of certain geographi- 
cal and historical ideas, I find a strange 
charm in those rock-bound coasts and 
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mountainous islands that give this branch 
of the Atlantic a peculiar individuality. 
Eastern Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Panama and the entire West Indian isl- 
and -world bristle with mountains, and 
their diversified coasts and those of the 
northern continent contrast with each oth- 
er as strangely as Southern Europe and 
North Africa. In this happy alliance of 


land and ocean, of waters navigable and 
coasts inhabitable to the very land-and- 
water line, the West Indian archipelago 
is the only parallel of the mare internum, 
the inland ocean, of the classic nations ; 


CRATER OF ORIZABA. 


the Gulf of Mexico is our Mediterra- 
nean Sea; and, remembering that the 
Old World saw its golden age when the 
westward progress of pagan civilization 
had reached the shores of that wonder- 
ful midland gulf, I cannot help thinking 
that America will not celebrate her hap- 
piest centuries till the Anglo-Saxon spirit 
shall have reclaimed the countries that 
border this great mountain -lake of the 
West. 

I looked down, and was puzzled to 
account for the origin of the long streaks 
of vapor that drifted along the cliffs at 
our feet and away into the empty air, 
till I became aware that they must be 
clouds— clouds, too, perhaps, of that 
fleecy, aérial kind which, viewed from 
the lowland, seem hardly to belong to 
the sublunary world. They were the only 


guests of these lofty heights. A couple 


of harpy eagles circled around the rocks 
at the base of the peak, but they had 
their eyries far below: they had no need 
to seek refuge in the dreary rock-wastes 
that shelter the brood of their persecuted 
European relatives. 

“Look down here, Josey,” said I: “the 
mountain throws no shade, hardly, does 
it? The sun must be now exactly over- 
head.” 

“Yes, it must be full noon,” he replied. 
“T wonder if old Benito has got our din- 
ner ready ?” 

I took the hint, and sent a farewell 
look to the eastern sky and the Gulf, 
whose silver plains I could not hope to 
see again for many a year. “Yes, let us 
go,” I said at last. “I begin to yearn for 
that long-haired blanket of mine: it’s 
getting rather chilly up here.” 

“There must be something wrong with 
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our Indian,” I remarked when we had 
got about halfway down: “that’s his 
cave below that cliff there, but I don’t 
see any smoke. I’m afraid the old sin- 
ner has swallowed our bacon raw and 
thrown the crackers away.” 

“I can guess what’s the matter,” said 
José. ‘‘ The wind has been getting pret- 
ty stiff, and he had only five or six 
matches: I don’t think he has been 
able to get a fire under way.” 

The Indian walked up to his country- 
man and opened his hands in a depreca- 
tory way when we reached his camping- 
ground. 

“Just as I thought,” said the guide: 
“he has been trying to light that wood 
with all the dry grass and pine-needles 
he could find, but he used up his last 
match in vain. It’s too windy and the 
wood is too damp: it wouldn’t be any 
use to try again, he says.” 

“Hadn't we better go over to the south 
side of the mountain? Or say, Josey : do 
you know any house or shelter of some 
kind that we could reach before night ? 
—a cave or a casucha?” (a herder’s 
cottage). 

The Indian, listening eagerly, had un- 
derstood the last word, and the two natives 
looked at each other meditatively. 

‘Hold on,” said José at last: “there zs 
a house down here, now I come to think 
of it, but there is nobody living there— 
the old guartel”’ (storehouse) “ of the Rio 
Blanco silver-mine. But we can hardly 
reach there before night if we want to cook 
our dinner first.” 

“ That building you speak of—is it on 
our road to San Rafael ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir. The teamsters from 
Jalapa used to stop there before the 
Perote pike-road was finished: it isn’t 
anything out of our way.” 

“What do you say, men? Shall we 
let our dinner go and try to reach that 
quartel before night, and have a big 
supper there and a good night's rest?” 

“If you ask me, I should be glad to 
start right away,” said the guide. 

“Shall we find any firewood there?” 

“Any amount of it, sefior: it’s right in 
the centre of the Jz#a/"’ (the coniferous 
belt). 


“All right, then. Ask the Indian if he 
can rough it out, or if he wants to take a 
cold snack before we go.” . 

The Indian grinned. 

“It seems he has attended to that al- 
ready,”’ said José: “I’m afraid the old 
man has put himself outside of a ter- 
rific lunch.” 

“Hand me my gun, then. So here 
goes for the quartel and a good supper.” 

After a somewhat risky scramble 
through the cliffs we got back to the 
grassy slopes of the sierra, where we 
could go down hill at a trot, so that we 
managed to reach the forest-region of 
the eastern slope while the sun was yet 
high up in the sky. Two lines, drawn at 
an elevation respectively of nine thousand 
and thirteen thousand feet, would mark 
the vertical extent of the coniferous belt. 
In full view of the palm-groves and sugar- 
cane fields of the coast, one can breathe — 
here the resinous odors of a Norway pine- 
forest and meet such flowers and shrubs 
of Old and New England as hollyhocks, 
tiger - lilies, mayflowers, whortleberries, 
broom-corn and hazel-nut thickets. The © 
meadows, too, have a decidedly northern 
appearance: fine short grass spotted with 
white clover and bluebells, and bordered 
by rushes and forget-me-nots along the 
mountain-creeks. Following one of these 
creeks, we passed through sunny glades 
and dark, rock-bound glens, till we en- 
tered a deep mountain-gorge and heard 
below us the booming of the falls of Val 
del Torre, where a large creek tumbles 
over a precipice of three hundred feet 
into the cafion of the Rio Blanco. 

Leaving the cafion to the right, we fol- 
lowed the windings of a vambda, or dry 
ravine, for half an hour, and emerged 
upon a mountain - meadow that would 
have gladdened the hearts of a New 
England picnic party, tempting us sore- 
ly to abandon our quartel plan and go 
into camp under one of the shady holm 
oaks at the edge of the forest. What 
chances here for summer hotels and 
sanitaria when the state of Vera Cruz 
shall have added a star to a certain 
spangled piece of cloth! 

When we entered the woods again, a 
gallinasso (coq-des-bois), a large bird 
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of the grouse species, flew up into a pine 
above my head, and, espying us, took 
wing again immediately, but in flying 
through the open branches gave me a 
chance fora snap shot. He dashed into 
the next tree and came flopping to the 
ground, but at our approach fluttered 
away and contrived to reach a laurel- 
thicket, where further pursuit became 
hopeless. Our terrier had started a 
black-tail doe when we 

crossed the divide, and 

we had never seen him 

since. Another four hun- 

dred or five hundred feet 

down hill and we reached 

a broader valley, at a 

point where a mountain- 

creek had been bridged 

with a few rough-hewn § 

logs. 

“Gracias a Dios! the 
worst of our trip is over,” 
exclaimed José. “Here’s § 
the old military road: 
only four miles to the 
quartel now.” 

“Who owns that quar- 7 
tel, as you call it,or why 
has it been abandoned?” fag 

“It used to be the store- 
house of the Rio Blanco 
mine, sefior ; but it does- 

n't belong to anybody in 
particular now: it has 
been vacant for years.” 

“The company broke 
up, I suppose ?”’ 

“Why, no, sir. It was-. 

n't a company : it used to be a govern- 
ment mine. You heard of Captain Sa- 
linez, I suppose? Well, he—” 

“Never heard of him. Whom do you 
say it belonged to? The Mexican gov- 
ernment ?”” 

“No, the Spanish government, sir. Let 
me tell you how it happened that our peo- 
ple had to abandon it. A few years be- 
fore the revolution the Spaniards put an 
old Catalan officer in charge of the mine: 
he used to be a sea-captain, they say, and 
a very smart man—the only one out 
of sixteen captains who saved his ship 
when the English captured the cargada”’ 
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(the Spanish silver-fleet). ‘‘ He got away 
that time, and his ship was the only one 
that reached Spain out of the largest car- 
gada that ever sailed. So they made him 
superintendent of this mine when he left 
the navy; and when the revolution broke 
out, this Captain Salinez was again the 
only one who didn’t get fooled like all 
the rest of the mining-officers: he knew 
beforehand how it would end, and saved 


IN THE PINAL. 


his last year’s bonanza in time. And 
what do you think he did before he left ? 
He bribed all the A/ateros”’ (ore-diggers) 
“who had ever entered the shaft to fol- 
low him over to Spain, and the day be- 
fore he cleared out he sent a dozen of 
them up to the mine to play us a trick 
of the‘ meanest sort: when they came 
back he said the rebels were now wel- 
come to work the mine — if they could 
find it. He had not been gone a week 
before the Liberals captured Vera Cruz; 
and a few days after the new govern- 
ment sent officers of their own up here 
to take charge of the mine. 
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“They found the furnace and ham- 
mer-works in good condition, but all 
the workmen were gone; and when they 
wanted a guide to take them up to the 
mine they had to hire one of the ran- 
cheros that lived down in the Pefias val- 
ley. He took them up the mountain as 
far as he could track the ruts of the ore- 
cars, but then the trouble commenced: 
the sierra was so rocky and full of cav- 
erns that the entrance of the tunnel might 
have been anywhere and nowhere all 
over a mountain-slope two miles high 
and forty miles long. They had to go 
back, and tried to hunt up the engineer 
of the mine or one of the plateros, but 
not a man could they find; and when 
they asked the farmers, they didn’t know 
anything about it, except that the mine 
was somewhere on the south-east side 
of the Sierra de San Lucas. The offi- 
cers threatened and promised, but the 
old captain had been too much for them : 
they didn’t find a soul who could tell 
them the one thing they wanted to know. 
Well, sir, ever since that time there have 
been commissioners and private parties 
up here nosing around and clambering 
all over the sierra, but the professional 
operadores" (prospectors) “say that it 
would be a great deal easier to find a 
new mine than this old one. That ras- 
cal of a Salinez wasn’t satisfied with 
hiding the right place, but left no end 
of counterfeit sef#as’’ (indications), “as 
the miners call them, that set the green- 
horns hunting for mares’ nests in the ra- 
vines and limestone caves.” 

“So the: right place has really never 
been found?” 

“That's what I was going to tell you, 
sir. About ten years ago—a year before 
the French tackled us—an operador from 
Durango came up here and had a long 
conference with a relation of his—the 
old ranchero Hernandez, that used to 
haul wood to the furnace in time of the 
Spanish government. They went up to 
the sierra together and crawled around 
in the rocks till the old man got tired, 
but his relation didn’t give it up, and 
went back alone the next week with a 
good pile of /orté//as and dried beef. He 
came down again and got another sup- 
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ply, and so on, for a quarter of a year, 
till his relation asked the neighbors not 
to sell him anything after this: he was 
afraid the fellow would ruin himself. 
But Mr. Operador bought his tortillas in 
another settlement, and kept the game 
up till one evening he came down after 
sunset, made his uncle get up and follow 
him out into the woods, and told him 
there he had found the old bonanza 
mine—no doubt about it, he said—told 
him how he had discovered the “ve in- 
dications, and the way he. had followed 
them up; and at last asked his advice 
how they should work the thing: should 
they keep it secret, or should they bor- 
row some money and get a government 
license? ‘Make sure of the thing first,’ 
said the uncle. ‘Did you go z#éo the 
mine ?’—' It's a tunnel,’ said the miner, 
‘and I went in for a quarter of a mile, 
saw the timbers, the wheelbarrows and 
all. What shall-we do about it?’ They 
had a long talk, and on the following 
day the ranchero applied to the alcalde 
of Redondo, a well-to-do man, who lent 
him some money and wrote for a license. 
As soon as they could get the necessary 
tools the uncle and nephew and four of 
the uncle’s neighbors went up into the 
sierra to clear the obstructions away, so 
as to have everything ready by the time 
the license should come. ° 

“But up near a place they call the 
Paso de Salsas’ (Sassafras Gap) “the 
young Hernandez got uneasy, made 
them stop and went ahead alone, to 
make sure that they were on the right 
road. The men waited and waited till 
near sundown: some of them then went 
up into the rocks and halloed and look- 
ed for that Hernandez in all directions, 
but they couldn’t find him; so they all 
went back home, wondering if the man 
had gone crazy or what had become of 
him. They didn’t hear anything of him 
for a good while, but four weeks after 
they found out that he had stopped at a 
tavern in Cuernavacas, where he told 
the landlord about his troubles—that he 
had found the bonanza mine, and lost 
it again after sending for a license and 
going to great expense about it. He 
said he meant to come back and pay 
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the alcalde and his uncle::what he owed 
them. He did so, six months after, but 
with the money he had left he started 
for the sierra once more, and swore that 
he had found the mine once and would 
find it again. They say he sold all his 
property in Durango and lived in the 
Sierra de San Lucas like a hermit for 
the rest of his life; and it is sure that 
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he has often been seen by the team- 
sters who crossed the gap Pe- 
rote and Santander.” 

I began to fear that my guide’ too had 
lost his bearings, but just before sunset 
we traversed a rocky cervo, or rib, of the 
sierra, and sighted our destination in a 
forest of hemlock trees. From afar it 
resembled a ruined castle, but the stone 


DESERTED MINING-WORKS ON THE RIO BLANCO. 


wall on the south side proved to belong 
to a separate structure—the vedosso, or 
smelting-furnace — while the quartel it- 
self was built in the orthodox backwoods 
style, rough-hewn logs laid crosswise and 
filled out with a mixture of grass and 
adobe- mortar. The building was two- 
storied, and after a glance at the ground- 
floor I ascended the staircase—a massive 
ladder with a railing—and found myself 
in the bed étage, where a plank floor and 
arustic chimney offered decided advan- 
tages over the stable-like basement. 
“Here we are, compafiero !”’ said José, 
slapping his countryman on the back. 
“Put your freight in this corner and 
make yourself at home.” 
Man is a domestic animal, and the feel- 
ing of having ‘a roof overhead ” has its 


charm even for the natives of a rainless 
clime. But the chilliness of the air re- 
minded me that we were still ten thou- 
sand feet above the ‘Hold 
on, amigos,”’ said I: “let’s have a fire be- 
fore all other things now, and supper and 
a ten hours’ rest after. You stay here, 
Josey, and attend to the cookery, and 
let me and the daddy fetch you wood 
enough to last us all night.” 

With a short axe that constituted an 
item of the Tuxpan’s cargo, we sallied 
out into the AzAa/, chopped down a dozen 
of the withered little pine trees in the un- 
derbrush and broke a piece of timber out 
of the dilapidated furnace for a home-log, 
as they say in North Carolina. Half an 
hour after the smoke ascended from the ~ 
chimney in a dense mass. 
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“ Ay, que canta mi fuego tan claro!” 
(‘‘ How strong our fire is singing!’’), José 
exclaimed again and again as he crum- 
bled his crackers into a panful of butter. 
“Now the old man can’t make us be- 
lieve that pine wood wouldn’t burn.” 

The Tuxpan fetched a tin bucket full 
of water from the ravine, and we spread 
our blankets around the fire and sat, or 
rather lay, down—more majorum—to a 
supper of cracker-pudding, cooked ap- 
ples, tortillas with a little butter and 
sugar, and water from the sierra creek. 

We had no stimulants, but ease is a far 
more essential element of comfort than 
luxury, and I felt that I would not will- 
ingly exchange my free-and-easy repast 
in the chimney-corner of the old quartel 
for a ceremonious supper at the table of 
Baron Lafitte. 

“Halloo! there he is!” cried José, 
apropos of nothing, as I thought, and 
juinped up, and down stairs into the 
basement. “Yes, it’s him!’’ he shout- 
ed from below, the explanation being 
this time furnished by the joyful yelp- 
ing of a dog. “I thought I heard him 
whine around the house,” said he when 
he reappeared on the ladder, dog in arm. 
“Here he is: look at him, as wet as a 
muskrat and full of burs.—Come here, 
Sentinelita! Poor doggy! come to the 
fire.” 

There was no doubt of it: Sentinelita 
had come back, as short-legged and long- 
named as ever. 

“Give him all he wants to eat,” said I. 
“TI wonder how the little fox tracked us 
across the Rio Blanco? He must have 
had a hard day’s work of it.” 

“Mustn’t he ?” said José. “I bet youhe 
followed that doe clear across into the Si- 
erra de Pascarro: when I heard him give 
tongue the last time he was ’way on the 
other side of the San Lucas Mountains.” 

“You were afraid you had lost him for 
good, I suppose ?”’ 

“I wasn’t sure about it,”’ said José with 
an admiring look atthe gastronomic feats 
of his pet: ‘‘I know from experience that 
he commonly manages to be back in time 
for supper.” 

“What is this?” I asked, pointing to 


a little paper package which José had | 
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shaken out of his pocket, with different 
buttons and bits of chewing tobacco, in 
his search for matches. 

“That?” with a furtive look at the 
Tuxpan. “Why, that must be Benito’s 
testimonial. It's very foolish: I thought 
I had given it to you long ago.” 

“What is it, anyhow ?” 

“Oh, he has been working for Mr. Cal- 
gar, a /adrillero”’ (brickyard -master), 
“and his boss wrote him a recommen- 
dation. Or I think Mrs. Calgar did the 
writing : she’s quite a scholar, they say.” 

“Let me see 

The joint literary efforts of the ladrillero 
and his spouse had achieved the follow- 
ing document: 

“Una recomendacion por Benito Lucas 
trabaxo en mi ladrilleria hace dos anios 
5 meses otros 3 meses jornalero por 4 
Reales otros tres semanas y ahora 6 
Meses dos semanas a precio a dos me- 
dios por carga otras 2 semanas tres reales 
Reales siempre diligente quele puedo en- 
comendar Es esta seguro siempre dili- 
gente puedo .encomendar el dia veinti- 
dos de noviembre 1875 manuel Calgar.” 

Literal translation: recommenda- 
tion for Benedict Lucas workéd in my 
yard two years ago § months other 3 
months day labor at 4 Reales other 
three weeks and last 6 Months two 
weeks job work two medios per carga 
other 2 weeks three reals Reals always _ 
industrious that I can recommend Is he 
is reliable I can recommend twenty-sec- 
ond day of november 1875 m. C.” 

I walked across to the loophole in the 
opposite wall and took a look at the sky. 
The calmness and clearness of the air 
seemed to promise a cold night, so we 
put the home-log on, spread our couches 
in asemicircle and prepared for fire-wor- 
ship. I had pulled out a volume of Cal- 
deron’s Canciones, and my companions 
were gossiping with that talent for pro- 
tracted confabulation which distinguishes 
the Jndio Manso from his taciturn North- 
ern cousin, when we were startled by a 
most uncanny sound—a long - drawn 
croak or a shuddering gurgle, I might 
call it—that seemed to come from the 
depths of the pifial, and made the terrier 
rise to his feet with a suppress¢d growl. 
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“What was that?” was the question 
implied by our puzzled looks at each 
other, till the Tuxpan offered a remark 
in the language of his tribe. 

“He says it’s an onza de monte” (a 
female mountain-panther), explained the 
guide: “that’s the way they call for their 
mates, he says.” 

We listened in silence for a couple of 
minutes, but heard nothing but the low 
babbling of the mountain-brook. 

“Virgen purissima !’ whispered José, 
making the sign of the cross: “if that 
didn’t put me in mind of the Liorona / 
We are lucky if it’s nothing worse than 
what the Indian thinks it was!” 

The Llorona —a noun feminine from 
Uorar, ‘to weep, to mourn "’—is an in- 
digenous bugbear of the Mexican Cor- 
dilleras, a nocturnal lamia that haunts 
the rock-wastes of the Sierra Madre and 
chills the blood of the belated traveller 
with her boding voice. He who meets 
her face to face dies: to hear her pre- 
sages an imminent calamity. 

‘Did you ever see the Llorona, Josey ?” 

“No, but my uncle in San Sebastian 


did: he saw her coming toward him 
across the road when he came home 
late one night. She had her mouth half 
open, and showed a set of snags like a 
tiger, sefior; but he saved himself by 


galloping away like a buffalo. He's a 
powerful runner, my uncle is.” 

“Are there any other ghosts in the 
sierra 

“Why, yes, sir. There’s the voz de 
luta”’ (warning voice), “you know; but 
that’s a propitious spirit, and warns peo- 
ple who are going astray.” 

Helps travellers that have lost their 
way in the mountains, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, in different ways. I suppose you 
heard what happened to the amador” 
(lover) “of San Martin?” 

“No, I didn’t; tell us all about it.” 

“He was betrothed to a girl in Las 
Tunas, you know, and used to go across 
and see her if he had a day to himself, 
and thought she was the most virtuous 
virgin in the country. On Christmas 
Day there was a party and music at 
his father’s, so he went across on horse- 
back and fetched his girl, promising to 
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bring her back that evening. It was pret- 
ty late before the dance was over, and 
they urged her to stay, but she would- 
n't; so he had to keep his word and 
take her back the same night. But 
when they reached a place we call the 
Pefias del Tasso" (Badger’s Rock), 
“they heard a voice ‘way up in the 
cliffs calling down, ‘ Que verguenza! 
tres & caballo! tres caballo (‘What 
a shame! three on one horse!’’), “and 
the girl began to tremble as if she had 
the fever. 

“*T wonder what that can mean?’ said 
the young man.—' Oh, I’ll tell you,’ said 
the wench, beginning to laugh all at once: 
‘that spook is level-headed; he knows 
that you are a match for any two mozos 
in the state, so he counts you for two, 
you see, and me one, makes three.’ He 
made no reply, but the girl talked nine- 
teen to the dozen, and went on chatter- 
ing about something else till they got 
home. But when her amador came back 
to San Blas, he told his mother all about 
it: she was a sabia” (a wise woman), 
“‘you see, and he asked her what it all 
meant. She didn’t say what she thought, 
but she advised him not to be in a hurry 
about marrying that girl —if she was a. 
girl: next Easter would be time enough, 
she said. Before Easter Day came round 
the amador thought it was better to let 
her marry the other man. They could 
see now that the ghost had been right, 
you know.” 

A full orchestra of singing-birds awoke 
us the next morning, and when we re- 
sumed our route along the banks of the 
Rio Blanco, I felt sure that neither sports- 
man nor landscape-painter could find a 
similar paradise north of the Rio Grande. 
Turkeys and curacos ( pheasants ) were 
scraping the dry leaves all along the 
mountain-side, and made the air musi- 
cal with their calls. We found tracks of 
panthers and black wolves, and Senti- 
nelita started three deer, but they hug- 
ged the river-bottom and would not 
break cover. From the sandstone cliffs 
that overhung the water we had a glo- 
rious view of the lower river-valley and 
the terrace-lands beyond. As far as the 
eye could reach, the country appeared 
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like a boundless rolling ocean of wood- 
covered hills, fading away to the east- 
ern horizon and rising to the north-west, 
where the Sierra Mesilla lifted her walls 
of sun-gilt cliffs and evergreen pines. I 
durst not analyze the feelings inspired by 
the morning wind that carried the fra- 
grance and the greetings of this moun- 
tain-world, but I could not suppress a 
growing conviction that city-life is an 
unpardonable sin. 

A little below its junction with the 
Yegua Creek we crossed the Rio Blan- 
co once more, and followed the wind- 
ings of a valley whose rock - walls be- 
came higher and steeper, affording us 
an agreeable shade as the sun rose 
higher. About ten English miles below 
the mouth of the Yegua the cafion ex- 
pands to, or rather crosses, a circular 
valley of more than half a league in 
diameter, whose western wall is formed 
by an absolutely perpendicular cliff two 
miles long and about six hundred feet 
high. This citadel is garrisoned by an 
army of vultures, who have their nests 
among the summit-rocks, where their 
tribe may have roosted in peace since 
the end of the glacial period that es- 
carped these mountain-ramparts. 

“What are those chaps living on?” I 
asked, pointing to a long row of senti- 
nels on the edge of the rock: ‘there 
can’t be much carrion in this part of 
the sierra, I should think?” 

“T couldn't tell you, sefior,” said the 
guide, ‘but they always find something, 
I guess. They take long flits down to 
the “errva caliente, and I have an idea 
that they make carrion if they don’t find 
it ready-made. They are harmless, 
though,”” he added, “but on the south 
side of this rock there is a nest of moun- 
tain-eagles that often make the settlers 
wish the thing wasn’t quite so steep.” 

“They steal a good many kids, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes; and farmer Garcia, down on 
the Olmos Creek, suspects them of hay- 
ing kidnapped his boy.” 

“Carried him up into this rock, did 
they?” 

“Nobody knows. The boy and his 
sister — babies, both of them — were at 
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play in the garden behind Garcia's 
house, and their mother, passing near 
the garden-fence, saw the girl run to- 
ward the gate as fast as she could and 
just as if she was scared out of her wits, 
and when she went into the garden to look 
for the boy, he was gone. They didn’t 
know what to think of it, for they had 
never seen a panther or puma in that 
part of the country, and a wolf couldn't 
get over the fence; but half a year after 
the girl got sick, and her mother took 
her. down to Doctor Gonzales's place, 
near San Lucas, and when they came 
through the garden the girl all at once 
gave a fearful scream, and caught her 
mother round the neck as if she thought 
somebody was going to murder her. The 
mother looked up, and what do you think? 
The doctor keeps a large tame eagle in 
the garden, and the girl had seen the crit- 
ter sitting on the fence. She wasn’t of that 
scary sort otherwise, so they think the 
eagle must have reminded her of some- 
thing she had seen before, and they all 
believe now that those devils on the rock 
carried the boy off, with nobody but his 
sister by.” 

“Do you see that round hill over 
there?’ said José when we emerged 
from the cajion a little after noon. 
“Well, right behind there is the Fran- 
ciscan convent, and that hill, as it looks, 
is a grove of mango trees in the convent- 
garden. We will get there in time for 
some meal or other: they're eating all 
day long.” 

“What are they doing besides eating, 
amigo ?” 

José stole a look at my face before I 
could suppress an involuntary smile: 
“Drinking? That’s what you want me 
to say, isn’t it? But no,” with a sigh: 
“I wish my chance of going to heaven 
was as good as theirs. They are pray- 
ing three or four times a day, and one 
of them stuffs his mattress with corn- 
cobs, they say—fovrecito/ And they 
don’t charge anything for burying and 
baptizing; only, marriage is two dol- 
lars and a half.” 

“Are they attending the sick or doing 
anything for the poor people ?” 

“Yes, they do: they keep a place for 
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poor travellers who cannot pay, and even 
for poor men’s horses. And one of them 
is a physician—the smartest man you 
ever saw: he has a large room full of 
stuffed butterflies and poisonous animals, 
birds, vermin and all. You mustn’t for- 
get to see that: it’s right inside of the 
church; they made a special partition 
for it.” 

At about four o’clock we reached the 
convent premises, a large garden not 


guisher-roofed balcony, and a little glass- 
covered turret—perhaps the observatory 
of the doctor-priest. 

“They haven't seen us yet,’’ whispered 
José when we approached the door: ‘the 
prelado”’ (abbot) “is taking long naps 
after dinner. Let’s ring the bell.” 

A barefoot boy opened the door, left 
it half ajar and ran into an adjoining 
room. 

“All right,” said a voice from within : 
“tell them tocome in. But hold on! Ask 
them if they can chop us a little wood.” 

José burst out laughing. “That’s Fa- 
ther Matias,” said he, and, entering the 
door without ceremony, grabbed the boy 
by the neck before he could deliver his 
message. “Go back and call the father, 
you little monkey. sta un caballero, 
sino es @ caballo” (‘This is a cavalier, 
though he hasn't brought his caballo 
along”). ‘He is going to pay.” 

“Mil pardones /” said Father Matias, 
Popping out of his office and opening 
the door as wide as he could: “excuse 
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wholly devoted to kitchen - vegetables, 
since the centre was occupied by a grove 
of shady mango trees, and the hedge was 
reinforced with a row of jessamine and 
other flowering shrubs, swarming with 
butterflies that would have thrown a 
North - British collector into ecstasies. 
The convent itself, flanked by a church 
and sundry agricultural outhouses, had 
the substantial look of a Dutch country 
castle, a spacious portico and an extin- 


the boy’s stupidity. Step into this room, 
please: Father Hilario” (the prior) “will 
be down directly.” 

I took a seat in a cool, airy reception- 
hall, not over-furnished, like our North- 
ern drawing-rooms, but provided with all 
the essentials of a guest-chamber—six 
or seven chairs, a lounge, and, near the 
window, a table with a couple of books— 
De Vega’s dramatical works and an illus- 
trated Natural History. 

After a few minutes the door opened, 
and Father Hilario made his appearance 
—a short, fat man, with a coquettish man- 
tilla over the coarse habit of his order— 
who made me a polite bow and inquired 
after the state of my health, rubbing his 
hands @ maitre d’hitel: 

“Please make yourself at home, sir, 
while they are getting your room ready. 
Would an early supper be convenient, 
or would you prefer something warm in 
the mean time?” 

“No such thing, padre mio,” I protest- 
ed. ‘Don't mistake me for a fine gen- 
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tleman. I came to the sierra for the spe- 
cial purpose of getting away from hotels 
and fashionable suppers, and you must- 
n't let me interfere with the more import- 
ant occupations of the worthy fathers. 
Your customary supper will do for me, 
and at any time that may suit you best.” 

“You are over kind, sir: sit down, 


please.” Then, in a more jovial tone,. 


“Viene usted a una casa pobre” (“You 
are coming to a poor house”’), “‘sir; but 
I don’t doubt that you will make allow- 
ances, since your servant tells me that 
you camped in the sierra last night. J7 
vida / what delight your countrymen take 
in those horrid mountains of ours! I wish 
we could export them in exchange for 
your beautiful farming-country in the 
North. You are an American, sir?” 

“ At present, my father, and I am proud 
of the name, since I have seen such a 
glorious part of America as this moun- 
tain-land of yours.” , 

“Yes, yes,” laughed the padre, “you 
are right: we should treat each other as 
brethren — Americanos libres, all of us, 
whether north or south. You are on 
your way to Jalapa, I understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” getting ready for cross- 
examination. ‘I must see Fort Perote 
and the Rio Frio Valley while I am in 
the state, and Jalapa is a good central 
point for a foot-traveller, and the town 
itself is the prettiest on the eastern slope.” 

“That's true,” switching off into the 
geographical topic. “They say, with the 
exception of Oaxaca, there is no town in 
Mexico with a more beautiful neighbor- 
hood. Well, 1 am glad you are so fa- 
vored by the weather-saints. Wasn't it 
splendid the last three weeks?” 

End of cross-examination. Want of 
inquisitiveness is perhaps the best side 
of the Spanish character from a social 
standpoint, as it is certainly the worst 
in regard to scientific affairs. 

“Do you smoke, sir?” asked the padre, 
straddling the corner of the table and 
taking a package of cigarettes from his 
bosom. 

“Mil gracias! 1 don’t, for a wonder. 
My countrymen are great smokers now, 
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and the habit is still gaining ground. It 
would become epidemical if they had 
your good tobacco.” 


“You flatter us, or rather our habit . 


sefior. No, no! you are right, and we 
are wrong: it’s an abominable vice. 
But what shall a man do? Rather learn 
to relish it than have others smoke all 
around you and make you sick. I have 
forty calvitos”’ (“ baldies,”’ shaven polls) 


“under my charge—all ages, from fifteen — 


to seventy - five — and they ai smoke, 
pecadores, every one of us. The saints 
didn’t smoke: that’s one sure thing.” 

“T don’t think that St. Francis did.” 

“Gran Dios, no!” laughed the padre. 
“He would take the hide clean off our 
backs if Ze caught us at it. He used to 
mix all his victuals with gall, they say, 
wore woollen shirts in summer and a lin- 
en jacket in winter, and slept on a plank 
with a cross for his pillow. Well, you 
must make yourself comfortable till sup- 
per. You don’t know farmer Pacheco— 
the one who has the contract for hauling 
wood for the Perote garrison—do you? 
Well, his wife died yesterday—that is, 
his third wife. They say he is going to 
get another one before the end of ed 
summer.’ 

Fearing that the prelado was preparing 
for local gossip for my benefit, I was glad 
to remember the museum and the scien- 
tific convent-doctor. ‘You have a phy- 
sician of your own here?’’ I remarked, 
apropos of Mr. Pacheco’s wife. 

“Oh yes — Padre Ramon: he takes 
care of the whole comarca’’ (county). 
“We could not wish to have a better 
doctor.” 

“He is a natural philosopher too, I 
understand 

“So you have heard about him ? Yes, 
sir, he is quite a scholar: he has made 
a collection of natural curiosities that’s 
really worth seeing.” 

“Is the doctor at home?” 

“No: I am sorry to say he went out 
fishing this afternoon, but he will be 
back before supper, and we can take a 
look at his collection in the mean while.” 

FELIx L. OswALD. 
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R EADERS of Goethe’s Auéobiogra- 
IN pay are familiar with the interest- 
ing family-group which he depicts for us 
—the stern, didactic father, whose love 
lies hid behind the mask of 
parental discipline; the mor- 
bid, melancholy sister, her 
deep eyes suddenly light- 
ing up with affection; the 
wondrous boy, on whom all 
their hopes are centred; and 
last, the earnest, sunny-tem- 
pered mother, the inimitable 
story-teller, the inexhaustible 
source of fairy lore, bringing 
all around her into harmony 
by her mother-wit and merry- 
heartedness. 
Goethe’s father had many 
good qualities, and his son 
derived from him valuable 
traits of character; yet, after 
all, the moment we begin to 
speak of this old gentleman 
we become apologetic because 
he was such a worrying old 
pedant, and before we can get 
at his good side we have to 
offer many excuses for the 
peculiarities behind which he 
hedged in a warm heart. 
Goethe’s mother, on the other 
hand, won all hearts, and all 
who knew her loved her with 
enthusiasm: we may even 
fancy that the effect her win- 
ning qualities produced was’ 
heightened by the contrast 
with her husband's severe and 
formal presence. In the fam- 
ily she was ever the anxious 
hen gathering at every mo- 
ment her chickens under her . 
wings; but we must not push 
the simile further, for it was not with the 
hen’s arts that she.defended them: her 
wit, her good sense and her ever-cheer- 
ful spirit were the elements of the diplo- 
macy. by which she protected her dar- 


lings when she thought too much was 
demanded of them. There is no doubt 
she had the highest respect and esteem 
for her husband, but in regard to sym- 


pathy she felt herself one of the children. 
It has been said, to sustain a theory, that 
she had little conscience, because she 
sometimes connived at the evasion of 
the laws of the Medes and Persians as 
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expounded by her husband. She was, 
in short, an indulgent mother, but diplo- 
matically, and not in silly fashion. Says 
Goethe’s biographer, Viehoff: “All the 
freshness, the wit and the humorwe find 
in Goethe, all the depth of ng and the 
poetry, were foreshadowed in his moth- 
er’s character; ‘while: from his father he 
had received only traits of charac- 
ter—of a coarser kind, if 1 may so speak ; 
for example, his strong love of order, his 
administrative talent and the gravity he 
displayed in his later years.” This is 
but a prose expansion of Goethe’s well- 
known verse: 
Vom Vater hab’ ich die Statur, 
Des Lebens ernstes Fiihren ; 


Vom Miitterchen die Frohnatur, 
Die Lust zu fabuliren. 


Bettina von Arnim first brought Goethe’s 
mother before the public in her fantastic 
and now discredited book, Goethe's Cor- 
respondence with a Child. Bettina had 
a strong affection for her aged friend, 
but, owing to her own peculiar gift of 
exaggerated sentiment, she gave an im- 
pression that the Frau Rath was but a 
silly and garrulous old dame. We may 
perhaps thank Bettina for popularizing 
the name of Frau Rath, so that in Ger- 
many, when used without qualification, it 
is usually understood to indicate Goethe’s 
mother. Usage, too, which now inclines 
to Frau Rathinn as the title of a council- 
lor’s wife, may have aided it¥eaving the 
old-fashioned form to designate Frau 
Rath Goethe. Yet, after all, amid the 
multitude of councillors’ wives in Ger- 
many, it might be hazardous to trust 
too much to this distinction. 

After her daughter Cornelia married 
and left home and the poet departed for 
Weimar, the Frau Rath, by her cheery 
ways and fascinating narrations —“‘die 
Lust zu fabuliren gathered about her 
a circle of young people. —Two members 
of this circle, from being mentioned in 
Goethe’s Autobiography, have acquired 
a more than local interest. One is Max- 
imiliane Brentano, the daughter of Frau 
von La Roche and the mother of Bet- 
tina. It was to shine in Max’s eyes that 
Goethe skated about in his mother’s gay 
cloak—an incident which Kaulbach has 
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illustrated.. The other is. Rath Crespel, 
the deviser of the marriage-lottery, which 
Goethe describes without mentioning the 
suggester’s name. Crespel was the son of 
a jeweller of Frankfort who had large deal- 
ings with princes: the prince of Thurm 
and Taxis—a good customer—with a lofty 
disdain of the much-coveted title of Rath, 
conferred it on the jeweller’s son in his 
cradle—a cruel blow from the prince at 
the middle classes, for why should we 
toil to attain the dignity of Rath if it 
may be bestowed on a babe? and yet 
how can one exist as plain Herr? Herr 
what? Herr Miller? What! plain Herr 
Miiller? Not professor, nor doctor, nor 
Rath, nor Hauptkreisamptmann, nor— 
Gott bewahre ! 

Crespel’s ready tongue, his. conventual 
education and his. premature baldness 
gave color to Goethe’s likening him to a 
Capuchin friar: he was a complete odd- 
ity all his life—made his own shoes and 
clothes, built a queer house, and had the 
ill luck to become the subject of one of 
Hoffmann’s witty sketches. During a 
temporary absence of Crespel’s the Frau 
Rath writes to give him the news of the 
circle of which he was a member: “ Yes- 
terday would have been a great pleasure 
to you. A thousand pities that you are sit- 
ting in Ratisbon! Eight young maidens 
were with me: we played ‘Stirbt der. 
Fuchs so gilt sein Balz’*” (‘‘ When the 
Fox dies, his Skin counts’’), “and that 
brought forfeits and made much merri- 
ment. Then there were stories told and 
enigmas given: in one word, there was 
great fun. All wished that you were back 
again.” 

She writes again, to console him un- 
der some’ rebuff his oddity had probably 
brought upon him: “ But, for Heaven's — 
sake, tell me what melancholy tone is 
this which gives your letter the air of 
the prophet Jeremiah in Lamentations. 
For Ratisbon I shall now all my life 
have an irreconcilable hafged: it must 
be an unmannerly placewhere they can 
grieve our dear, goodCrespel and mis- 

* See Goethe’s song with this title. The game is 
the one known as “ Jack’s Alight”” or * Bonhomme 
rit encore,” in which a lighted stick is passed rapid- 
ly from hand to hand, the player in whose hand it 
goes out paying a forfeit. 
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take his excellent character. -A bar of 
gold of forty pounds without any stamp 
is, after all, of more value than a quar- 
ter-ducat piece, be the latter ever so fine- 
ly stamped and deemed current by Jews 
and Christians.* Merit remains merit, 
and will be felt and prized by all upright 
persons: about the praise or blame of the 
rest, the silken varlets,t an honest fellow 
need not trouble himself. Think of all 
your brother the doctor { has had to fight 
through—what idle talk, gossip, lies, etc. 
—just because people couldn't conceive 
how anybody, without being of the no- 
bility, could have any sense! . . . Every 
Saturday we talk of Brother Crespel, and 
regret that you do not help us to laugh. 
We have now a hobby which gives us 
great pleasure: it is the new German 
opera by Professor Klein of Mannheim, 
Gunther von Schwarzburg, which has 
been improved and augmented by the 
praiseworthy Saturday Society with notes, 
remarks, and even designs. Further, 
Philip @ has sent us a programme of the 
Carnival diversions at Weimar, wherein, 
among other things, there is a tragedy 
bearing the title Life and Deeds, Death 
and Reception in Elysium, of the late fa- 
mous Queen Dido of Carthage. Hans- 
wurst (Jack Pudding) is mayor of Car- 
thage, and rival to Aéneas.” 

-A member of this “ praiseworthy Sat- 
urday Society "’ thus writes of it: “ How 
did we hang upon her lips when in her 
joyous yet earnest manner she related 
to us, then girls of twelve or fourteen, a 
story by Muszeus or Wieland or recited 
a poem by her son! How intense was 
her attachment to her friends! how effi- 
cient a mediator and helper, how faithful 
and discreet a confidante, was she!’” What 
a pity Kaulbach had not included in his 
series some such picture as this of the 


* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
+ George in Goetz von Berlichingen: ‘Und die 
seidnen Buben beguckten mich von vorn und hin- 
pil (“The silken pages stared at me from head to 


t Goethe, Doctor Juris. The alfiston is to the 
opposition made, in the interests of ‘‘ caste,” to 
Goethe’s position at Weimar, which in the end led 
the duke to have him “ennobled.” 

a. A servant Goethe took with him from his father’s 
use. 
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Frau Rath reciting her son's poems to 
a group of eager girls! 

Klinger, the young author of the head- 
long drama, Sturm und Drang, which 
gave its name to a literary epoch, ex- 
claims: ‘ How many hours of intimacy. 
have I passed with her, sailed to my 
chair, listening to stories !”’ 

But while the Frau Rath thus made 
herself the centre of the circle her son 
had left behind him, she soon found her- 
self in active epistolary intercourse with 
his new-found friends at Weimar. They 
heard much from his lips of the beloved 
“Miitterchen”’ in Frankfort, and they 
hastened to make her acquaintance by 
letter, for in those days of difficult loco- 
motion the post was a ready cementer 
of friendships. 

We find the Frau Rath writing as fol- 
lows to the duchess Anna Amalia of Saxe- 
Weimar: 


FRANKFORT, the April, 1779. 


““Most SERENE PRINCESS: To judge 
by the appetite of my Saturday maidens, 
the little biscuits must be long since gone. 
I take now the great liberty to send Your 
Serene Highness another small stock. 
Dear princess, do not take my free- 
dom unkindly. With us it is fair-time. 

Weitm&ulige Laffen, 
Feilschen und gaffen, 
Gaffen und kaufen, 
Bestienhaufen. 


Kinder und Fratzen, 
Affen und Katzen,|| etc. 


“Yet speak with respect, Frau Aja: 
Madame la Roche is here too.’ Dear- 
est princess, could Doctor Wolf only 
see the son-in-law whom the authoress 
of Sternheim wants to hang on to her 
second daughter, he would, according 
to his former laudable habit; gnash his 
teeth and swear right godlessly. Yes- 
terday she presented the monster to me. 
Great Heavens! if he would make mé — 
queen of the earth (America included), 
then—yes, even then—I would give him 
the basket.** He looks like the devil in 
the in Luther's small 


From au Plundersweilen. 

{ Nickname for Wolfgang (Goethe). 

** A German colloquial, signifying to refuse a 
suitor. 
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catechism, is as stupid as a grasshop- 
per, and, to add to all his ill-luck, is a 
Hofrath” (court-councillor). “If I com- 
prehend anything of all this rubbish, may 
I be an oyster! A woman like La Roche, 
certainly of no ordinary understanding, 
with moderate gifts of fortune, of respec- 
tability, rank, etc., who sets directly about 
it to make her daughters unhappy, and 
yet writes Sternheims and Frauensim- 
merbriefe! In one word, my head is as 
if it were in a mill. Your Serene High- 
ness will pardon me relating all this, but 
I have the monstrosity right before my 
eyes, and good Louisa’s tears I cannot 
stand. 

“The holiday has surely passed over 
successfully. I too hope to learn some- 
thing about it. Fraulein Thusnelda has 
a very charming gift for describing such 
festivities, and I trust she will maintain 
her reputation and let Frau Aja hear 
something about it, for she described 
the Jahrmarktsfest capitally. Should 


she do so, Your Serene Highness will 
be gracious enough to present her with 


a share of the biscuits. The father com- 
mends himself to further gracious favor, 
and Frau Aja, who is never so happy as 
when she thinks of the greatest, most ex- 
cellent, most amiable, best of princesses, 
kisses, in reverence and humility, the 
hand of her dearest princess, and re- 
mains to the grave Her Highness’s 
obedient servant, C. E. GOETHE. 

“The monster is named Mohr, and is 
actual court-councillor to the elector of 
Treves.” 


Should’ the reader find the conclusion 
of the above letter somewhat strongly 
expressed, he must bear in mind that in 
the last century adulation was thought 
polite, as has been pointed out by Lord 
Houghton in regard to no less distin- 
guished a person than Alexander von 
Humboldt, who frequently indulged in it. 

Madame de la Roche, the mother of 
Max and the grandmother of Bettina, 
was a writer of sentimental novels of 
the Werther school, which enjoyed great 
popularity at this period. Her first nov- 
el went through nine editions, and was 
very generally translated —twice into 
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English under the title of Memoirs of 
Miss Sophie Sternheim. Sophie de la 
Roche's “heart -history” is a singular 
one. In her seventeenth year she was 
betrothed to an Italian physician, Bian- 
coni of Bologna, a student of her father, 
Dr. Gutermann of Augsburg. All the ar- 
rangements for the marriage had been 
made, when at the last moment a dis- 
cussion arose in regard to the religion 
in which the children of the marriage 
should be reared. Bianconi wished them 
to be taught his religion, that of the Ro- 
mish Church, which put Dr. Gutermann 
in such a rage that he forbade him the _ 
house and declared the whole matter to be 
at an end. Sophie, although heartbroken, 
refused to marry without her father’s con- 
sent, and Bianconi returned to Bologna, 
let us hope a wiser man. After this So- 
phie was sent to her grandparents at Bi- 
berach, and on the death of her grand- 
father she removed to the house of the 
pastor Wieland, whose wife was her fa- 
ther’s cousin. In the summer the pas- 
tor’s son, the afterward so celebrated 
poet, came home for his vacation. The 
young people fell in love with each oth- 
er, on which Sophie was sent for to re- 
turn home, where her father and a new- 
ly-arrived step-mother daily repeated to 
her that she must get married. Under 
these circumstances, as a marriage was 
impossible with Wieland, son of a poor 
country pastor and but seventeen years 
of age, she accepted the hand of Hof- 
rath von La Roche, who, far from be- 
ing daunted by the explicit avowal of 
her disappointments, was only the more 
incited to rescue her from her unhappy 
position. 

This history is chiefly interesting be- 
cause, when it came to the turn of her 
daughters to be married, it is curious to 
note how thoroughly Frau von La Roche 
proved to be (if we may so express it) a 
‘chip of the old block.” She forced both 
her daughters (so the gossips said) into 
mere marriages of convenience at the 
very moment that her books were over- 
flowing with the most tender emotions. 
In 1786, Frau von La Roche visited Eng- 
land, and a clever sketch of her, written 
with all the verve of Evelina’s best style, 
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may be found in the Diary of Madame 


D’Arblay. 

The origin of the Frau Rath’s sobri- 
quet, Frau Aja, is explained by Diintz- 
er* as derived from the legend of the 
children of Haimon, and was conferred 
on Goethe’s mother from the incident 
of her going to the cellar for wine to 
set before the counts Stolberg, who were 
dining with her son. These romantic 
young men, enthusiasts in old legend- 
ary lore, struck with the similarity to the 
scene in the Haimonskinder (where their 
mother, Frau Aja, brings wine from the 
cellar for her sons, who have returned to 
the castle in disguise), hailed the Frau 
Rath at once as the old legendary dame. 
If this be the origin of the name as ap- 
plied to his mother, Goethe had forgot- 
ten it when he wrote his description of 
this dinner, for he gives to the term Frau 
Aja a much wider and less clear signif- 
ification. 

The duchess Anna Amalia is one of 
the most charming figures in the Wei- 
mar circle. Genial, light-hearted, fond 
of pleasure, she was also not lacking in 
judgment, good sense and discretion. 
She governed the duchy with ability, 
yet resigned it without regret to her 
son, Carl August, on his coming of 
age. Thenceforward, the court of the 
duchess- mother was the centre of the 
mirth and fun, the wit and wisdom, of 
Weimar; while her daughter-in-law, 
Louise, the reigning duchess, maintain- 
ed, on her part, stateliness and formal 
dignity, and possessed the happy talent 
of saying the right thing at the prop- 
er moment. The noble bearing of the 
duchess Louise after the battle of Jena 
has passed into history with the excla- 
mation wrung from Napoleon: “Voila 
une femme qu’avec nos deux cent 
canons nous n’avons pas pu faire 
trembler!’’ 

The Frau Rath was just the woman to 
please the duchess- mother: the latter 
wrote to her with the utmost freedom, 
and the Frau Rath responded with equal 
heartiness, so that a letter from her “dear 
Mother Aja” was greeted by the duchess 
as a joyful event. 


* Frauenbilder aus Goethe's Fugendseit. 


The duchess replies as follows: 


Weimar, the 21st April, 1779. 

“ DEAR, BEST MOTHER: I am in pos- 
session of two of your dear letters, and 
two boxes of biscuit which came with 
them, for which I send you many thanks, 
The intelligence you communicate to 
me in regard to the marriage of the La 
Roche’s youngest daughter is so amaz- 
ing that the senses stand still. I sent 
your letter to Dr. Wolf, but, as court- 
life has made him very well behaved, 
he did not gnash his teeth, and still less 
did he swear, but shrugged his shoulders 
over the lamentable adventure. We are 
all curious to know the name of the man 
whose victim the poor Louise is to be- 
come. In this case the proverb speaks 
truly: ‘Do as I say, not as I do;’ for 
hert emotions, as set down in black and 
white, are far distant from her heart. 

“The holiday passed over successful- 
ly, of which Thusnelde has given you an 
account. Shortly after it { was repeated, 
and with the same applause. I think he 
will send you the entire piece, and then 
you will see for yourself how beautiful 
and admirable it is, and how very wor- 
thy of him. You would be glad to know, 
dear mother, who made my silhouette? 
It was your Herr Sohn who drew it in 
the large, and his faithful Philip who 
manufactured it in the small: this is the 
whole riddle... . 

“How is the old father? He is said 
not to be well. Greet him from me, and 
that a thousand times. Farewell, best 
mother. Hold me dear, and think fre- 
quently of your friend = AMELIE.” 


Fraulein von Géchhausen, maid-of- 
honor to the duchess, kept the Frau 
Rath informed of the festivities of Wei- 
mar. The Fraulein was small, crooked 
and witty ; her sobriquet was Thusnelda, 
after the wife of the native hero Arminius 
(as Tacitus calls him), to whom statues 
are now raised under the name of Her- 
mann. The title was a bitter jest as ap- 
plied to the little maid, but she made the 
best of it, and gave many a biting repar- 
tee in return, The duke and Goethe are 
said to have been very fond of her, al- 


+ Frau von La Roche’s. } Dhigenie. 
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though active hostilities were always go- 
ing on between them in the warfare of 
wit, fun and practical jokes. Thus- 
nelda writes: 


“ HEARTILY - BELOVED Frau Aja: I 
always rejoice when I sit down to write 


to you, but would to Heaven that my - 


letters might be something to you, or 
that I always knew something interest- 
ing to write to you! This time I will 
tell you of the last theatrical merry- 
making which took place here at the 
ducal residence at Ettersburg. I shall 
inflict every kind of burning torment on 
Dr. Wolf and Philip if I hear that they 
have already written you of the whole 
affair, for I begged these children of 
men to leave me, for once, this pleasure. 

“Therefore, the 20th October of this, 
under God, passing year, it occurred that 
the Médecin malgré lui, translated by Ein- 
siedel, and the Fahrmarkisfest 2u Plun- 
dersweilen were performed in the newly- 
built Ettersburg theatre, to the great de- 
light of all spectators, high and low. For 
three entire weeks beforehand there was 
no end of noise and hammering, and our 
princess,* Dr. Wolf, Kraus, etc. were con- 
stantly tumbling over each other in their 
great labor and assiduity. . . . Dr. Wolf 
played all his parts beyond measure ex- 
cellently and well, had also taken care 
to rig himself out mightily, especially as 
the Marktschreier ” (mountebank). “Oh, 
could wishes have conjured you here to 
us just for those few hours! 

“After the play a great banquet was 
given, after which the persons of rank 
took leavé in a body (except our duch- 
ess), but for us pack of players there 
was arranged a grand ball, which lasted 
till the clear bright morning, and all was 
merriment and good-nature. 

“To say also something of myself, I 
cannot help mentioning, with all mod- 
esty, that I played the noble governess 
in the farce very nicely.” 


Again, from the same: 


“Iphigenie must have come at last? I, 
at least, have daily admonished the doc- 
tor and Philip about it, and, as far as I 


* The duchess-mother. 
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know, it has long ago set out on its jour- 
ney. It will be a blessed day when you 
sit there together and enjoy yourselves 
over it. But let the doctor’s health be 
drunk at the same time in the best and 
oldest wine. He and his Iphigenie sure- 
ly deserve it. 

“We have now been a week, with ell 
and pack, again in our dear Ettersburg. 
It is, Heaven knows, a beautiful life, thus 
to live amid wood, mountain and vale. 
Our dearest duchess is here also, well 
and happy. God keep her so! She 
deserves it so much! 

“Yesterday the Hr. Geh. Leg. Rath + 
had performed for us here a drama, Die 
Laune des Verliebten, which he says he 
wrote in his eighteenth year, and has 
made but few changes in it. It was very 
well played indeed, and we were the whole. 
day merry and in good spirits.’ 


Postscript from Wieland. 

““ LIEBES MUTTERCHEN: We are here 
with your and our duchess, the sole queen 
for ever of our free hearts, on the lofty 
Ettersburg, 

Und leben da ferne vom Erdengetiimmel 

Das seelige Leben der Gétter im Himmel. 
except that it is d d foul, unfriendly 
weather. Ay! were but Mother Aja 
also with us! Yesterday a little drama 
of brother Wolf’s first growth made me 
twenty-five years younger. For you sure- 
ly know that we have a little theatre here 
in Ettersburg, as pretty as you can fancy, 
and that we here— But why should I 


‘gossip to you of all our joys? It only 


makes your heart heavy. Ade,f dear 
mother, with my best compliments to 
the dear, good papa. Hold in good 
remembrance your son, WIELAND.” 


Postscript from the Duchess. 
“ LiEBE MuTTer: Ich und meine Esel 
sind auch da.’ 


Wieland had long been in correspond- 
ence with the Frau Rath. Two years be- 
fore, he had written the following letter, 
in which he tells an old, old story that at 
once wins for him the sympathy of all 
editors : 


+ Herr Geheim Legations-Rath Goethe. 
t Adieu. 
2 Fahrmarktsfest zu Plundersweilen. 
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“DEAR MOTHER Aja: This instant I 
receive a letter from Klinger which puts 
me in some perplexity. He offers me a 
work, Zhe Ladies’ Apology, or the New 
Orpheus: A Tragical Story. He has 
written it, he says, to aid his mother, 


and it is at the service of the Mercury 


serially, provided I will give him for his 
mother’s benefit as much as I would give 
any other honest, good-hearted fellow, and 
I would not begrudge it to his poor moth- 
er if her son’s Mew Orpheus might con- 
tribute something toward her coming bet- 
ter through the approaching winter. But 
you see yourself, dearest Frau Aja, that 
this alone is not sufficient. If this work 
should be of the same stamp as our friend 
Klinger’s previous tragic exp/ostons, 1 
could not use it for the Mercury. I 
must therefore, in order not to buy a 
cat in a bag, know beforehand what zt 
is. You have in former times interest- 
ed yourself for poor Klinger, dear mother: 
I know not how it is now, or whether he 
in the mean time has done anything to 
injure himself with you; but if he stil], as 


I suspect, has admittance to you, I would 
like to beg you to get him to give you the 
above mentioned MMscp7., and then that 
you would give me your candid opinion 


of it. But should this commission be in 
the slightest degree disagreeable and in- 
convenient to you, let it be as if I had not 
mentioned it. Klinger may then send me 
his Mscp¢. himself, and take the chance 
whether I can use it or not. 

“This winter, my amiable little mother, 
we shall see each other: I am coming to 
pass Christmas with you. For I must go 
to Mannheim to hear Schweitzer’s Rosa- 
mond, for which (as people say) I have 
written the text. To musical souls it will 
be a great festival. But the best of it is 
that it gives me an opportunity to pay you 
a visit at Frankfort, and to our Merck at 
Darmstadt. I cannot express to you how 
much I rejoice in the prospect of it. 

“Your son Goethe is sitting, like Dr. 
Luthertwo centuries and a half ago in the 
Wartburg, and sketches the Monk and the 
Nun,* and feels quite at home among 


* A rock bearing a fancied resemblance to two per- 
Sons embracing projects from the Mittelstein, a hill 
near the Wartburg, and has attached to it the legend 

Vor. XXIV.—35 
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the spirits of the old knightly times who 
dwell in that noble castle: so I believe, 
for he gives to poor me no sign of life; 
perhaps he does no better by you. But, 
for all that, he -loves us none the less. 
He is indeed, and remains, with all his 
peculiarities, one of the best, noblest and 
‘most admirable men on God's earth. 
And who now would not wish to know 
personally the father and mother of such 
aman? My best respects to the former, 
and let me know at your convenience 
if your son Wieland will be welcome? 
the 30th September, 1777.” 


On the tenth of December following 
Wieland writes: 


“ DEAR Frau Aja: A thousand thanks 
for your reiterated assurance that I shall 
find a friendly welcome in your hospita- 
ble house. I leave here on the 13th, and 
have the fixed intention to be with you 
by Wednesday—a day sooner, therefore, 
than I lately wrote. But it will be best, 
dear mother, that you do not expect me, 
and, as a matter of course, I hope that I 
shall not disturb in any particular the 
order and method of your household. 
The greatest honor you can show me is 
to treat me asason. The violinist is 
a very good creature of a great strong 
lubber, who shall let you hear some- 
thing of his savoir faire. 

“Not a word further. All my thoughts 
have ridden on before with twenty - four 
horn-blowing postilions, and there is no- 
thing of me here but a little bit of heart 
and a wandering shadow. 

“Adieu, dear good mother. Commend 
me to your lord and master, whom I 
cannot yet greet as father until I see if 
he has any fancy to acknowledge him-’ 
self as such. 

““My mother and the wife of my heart 
greet you, and the latter, with all her 
goodness and equanimity, envies me, 
after all, a little this time. If it were 
not for the little one, I truly believe I 
should bring her with me. But that now 
cannot be. 


that it represents the petrified forms of a monk and a 
nun, who, escaping from their cloisters, were here 
turned into stone at the moment of meeting. Wie- 
land has versified the legend. 

+ Kranz, who was to accompany him. 
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“Brother Wolf is not yet here. He re- 
turns as I leave. Further of this by word 
of mouth. Once more adieu from your 
affectionate son, WIELAND.” 


From Mannheim, Wieland writes: 
‘* DEAREST MOTHER: Here I am now 


at Mannheim, and Heaven only knows | 


how I feel. My heart and mind are with 
you and our dear good papa and our 
friend Merck, with whom I am now for 
always and ever agreed. What a fall, 
dear mother, from your house into the 
bottom-mud of the great frog-ditch of 
Abdera!* Let us not speak of it. We 
will see how we may extricate ourselves 
with honor. As soon as I can stand it no 
longer I shall hasten back to you. The 
famous opera, which was to have been 
played for the first time on the 7th of 
January, is now, according to report, not 
to be given till the 13th or 14th. Oh, 
these people! I see in advance that I 
shall be here in a continual rage, and 
my friends may therefore be entirely at 
ease about my bonhomie. 

“Ade, dear papa, dear Mother Aja! 
May Heaven recompense you for the 
blissful days which I have lived with and 
through you! Kranz bends his knees. 
The good fellow cried like a child when 
we were outside of Frankfort and once 
more in the open, and said, from time to 
time, wonderful things in the storm and 
stress of his heart. Once more adieu, 
best of mothers, and ever hold dear your 
son, WIELAND.” 


Wieland did not see the opera brought 
out: at the last moment it was indefinite- 
ly postponed by the death of a prince, 
which threw the court into mourning, 
— and it finally proved a failure. The only 
point of interest connected with it is that 
it brought Wieland acquainted with Mo- 
zart, who conducted one of the rehear- 
sals. 

Unfortunately, nothing from the Frau 
Rath to Wieland has been preserved, 
with the exception of the postscript to 
the following letter to him from their 
mutual friend Merck: 

* Allusion to his satirical novel, History of the 


State and People of Abdera in Thrace, translated 
into English under the title of Zhe Republic of Fools. 


 Fohann Heinrich Merck to Wieland. 
«* FRANKFORT, the 21st Novbr., 1778. 
“DEAR BROTHER: I left home last 
Monday. Have had a troublesome in- 
vestigation in the country, and have an- 
other before me next week. Meantime, 


- my way led me through Frankfort, and 


thus I have passed now two days in Casa 
Santa, and have recapitulated with Frau 
Aja everything that occurred to us last 
year in this room. Yesterday all the 
maidens were again together who came 
last year on your account so often to the 
house, and Mdme. Brentano played again 
the jig upon the harpsichord. At the 
same time we remembered thee in the 
evening in the capital wine.” 


On the back of the letter the Frau Rath 
wrote as follows: — 
“‘ THE 24th NovEMBER, 1778. 
“DEAR Son: Merck was with us three 
days. Now that he is gone, I look about 
his room and put things in order—a work 
very necessary where poets have been, 
as you can sufficiently see from the fore- 
going letter. For the poor letter would 
have surely lain here and never reached 
its destination had Frau Aja less insight 
into poets’ ways. But she is, thank God! 
not yet out of practice, although Herr 
Wolfgang Goethe for now three years 
no longer gladdens her house, but lets 
his light shine in Weimar. I hope soon 
to hear good reports from you and your 
dear wife. I am, although in great haste, 
Eure wahre Freundinn, GOETHE.” 


In strong contrast to her relations with 
this gay circle are the Frau Rath’s letters 
to Lavater, the Zurich prophet and physi- 
ognomist. Her first letter shows the deep 
impression which Lavater had made, and 
such as at that time he everywhere pro- 
duced. His personal beauty, his tall and 
graceful figure, the pallor of his counte- 
nance—which his admirers compared to 
moonlight—his large nose and brilliant 
eyes, his ease and softness of manner,— 
all tended to make him the beau-ideal 
of a prophet and mystic. The interest 
excited by his Fragments of Physiognomy 
brought him into relations with all the 


+ Name given by Wieland to the Goethes’ house. 
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thinkers of his day. But as the Frag- 
ments of Physiognomy remained frag- 
ments, and the author became at length 
aware that he was incapable of evolving 
from them a systematic philosophy, as 
he had so often promised, the interest 
in Lavater died out, except among those 
who sympathized with his religious opin- 
ions. Goethe soon tired of him: not so 
his mother. 


Frau Rath to Fohn Caspar Lavater. 
Tugspay, the 2d Aug., 1774. 
“Once more a thousand thanks, dear, 
good son, for your stay with us. I could 
not take leave: my heart was too full. 
Never, never shall I lose your image 
from my heart. ~ 
“Farewell! God the Almighty bless 
you, accompany you in all your ways, 
and bring you sound and well to your 
destination. Oh, do not forget us, dear, 
dear Lavater! I must leave off, and must 
weep.* My house is so lonely to me—as 
quiet as the grave. Once more farewell. 
“ CATHARINA ELISABETHA GOETHE.” 


Frau Rath to Lavater. 
«* FRANKFORT, the 13th June, 1777. 

“DEAR SON: God's blessing upon you 
and all belonging to you! Here isa lit- 
tle book which I am directed from Wei- 
mar to send to you. Who the author is 
God knows. 

“But, dear son, what are you about? 
One hears and sees nothing from the 
good Lavater, who is to me so dear. 

“With us it is as it is written: the heart 
of man is defiant and desponding. Since 
my children are no longer with me, ev- 
erything depends upon the letters we 
receive. From Weimar we have good 
news, but from Emmendingen— Is Frau 
Schlosserf ill, perhaps dangerously ? God 
knows! If the post were not about leav- 
ing I could write more, but the little book 
is, besides, longer here than it should 
have been. Let us trust everything to 
the Lord: He is love, consequently all 
will go well. Greet wife and children, 
and rest assured that I am your faithful 
mother and true friend, GOETHE.” 


*The reader will recall to mind that facility of 
shedding tears which was a characteristic of the 
eighteenth century. 

+ Her only daughter, Cornelia. 
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. Frau Rath to Lavater. 
“* FRANKFORT, the 23d June, 1777. 

“* He giveth power to the faint, and to 
them that have no might he increaseth 
strength.’ His words shall surely stand. 
New, living, present witnesses are we, who 
know that our Cornelia, our only daugh- 
ter, is now in the grave; and indeed, 
wholly unexpectedly, the flash and the 
stroke were one. O dear Lavater! The 
poor mother had much, much to bear. 
My husband had been ill the whole win- 
ter—the careless shutting of a door would 
startle him—and to him I had to be the 
messenger of the death of his daughter, 
whom he loved above everything. My 
heart was as if crushed, but the thought, 
‘Shall there be evil in the city and the 
Lord hath not done it?’ sustained me, so 
that I did not sink under my grief. With- 
out a belief as firm as a rock in God—the 
God who numbers the hairs of the head, 
and without whom no sparrow falls, who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, who is never 
gone on a journey,t who knows the 
thought of my heart before it is form- 
ed, who hears me without my having 
need to cut myself with knives and 
lancets till the blood gushes out,t who, 
in one word, is love,—without belief in 
Him it would be impossible to bear any 
such thing. - Truly, man feels his own 
(weak) nature. Paul says: ‘No chas- 
tening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous,’ but it is one thing to feel, an- 
other to be discontented with God's lead- 
ing and to put one’s self in the place of 
those that have no hope. But we who 
know that beyond the grave dwells im- 
mortality, and that our life, which is but 
a span long, may also soon be at its end, 
—us it becomes to kiss the hand that 
chastens us and to say (truly with a 
thousand tears), ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away; blessed be 
the name of the Lord!’ 

“Dear son, your letter did me much 
good. You are vexed with yourself that 
you cannot comfort us. But if I tell you 
that it was a cordial to me that I had 
open before me your whole warm, feel- 
ing, friendly heart? for if I only see a 
line of yours, all the happy moments oc- 


$ Allusions to 1 Kings xviii. 27, 28. 
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cur to me when we ate at the same table, 
when you were under my roof, when 
you came at nine o'clock in the even- 
ing to my sitting-room, when I had hard- 
ly seen you a moment, and yet knew at 
once on which round of the long ladder 
on which my sons stand I should place 
you, and that I was not mistaken, how I 
wept the whole day of your departure,— 
all this comes back to memory if I but 
see your handwriting on an address. , 
“Forgive me, dear son, that I write you 
such a scrawl. Know that it is now one 
of my dearest occupations to write letters 
to the friends who are near to my heart, 
who share with me joy and sorrow. . . . 
“T have received two excellent letters 
from my dear son Schlosser. He bears 
it as a Christian and a man, and—be- 
lieves in God. Now, the Almighty bless 
you and all belonging to you! Keep 
your love for me: mine shall endure to 
the grave — yes, beyond it. This says, 
and will maintain, your faithful 
“MOTHER Aja.” 


With the following letter to the same 
correspondent we conclude our present 
selection : 


Frau Rath to Fohn Caspar Lavater. 

“DEAR Son: It is long, very long, 
since we have seen or heard anything 
of you, my dear friend, but what mat- 
ters that? You are so deeply impress- 
ed upon our hearts, your memory is so 
blessed among us, your loving, friendly 
face is so present before our eyes, that 
no letter, no lifeless alphabet, is neces- 
sary to remind us that the excellent man 
Lavater was in our midst and walked 
among us. What pleases me least in 
this work-a-day world is that the best 
people can be very little to each other: 
God’s plan demands that one in the east, 
another in the west, shall salt the earth 
and keep it from corruption. My friends 
and dear ones are all far, far away from 
me—my for-ever-loved Klettenberg in a 
better world, my Fahlmer* in Emmen- 
dingen. There may well be other good 
people in Frankfort—perhaps I may some 


* Johanna Fahlmer, who became the second wife 
of the Frau Rath’s son-in-law, Schlosser. 


[Nov.: 


time wonder in eternity that I have mis- . 


taken them here—but for the time being 
Frau Aja goes on her way alone. . . . 

“Your brother Wolf is, thank God! 
very well in Weimar. The duchess- 
mother was here last summer—an ex- 
cellent woman, believe me on my word, 
A great and noble human feeling ani- 
mates her whole soul, but she does not: 
prate nor vaunt herself, as so many mock- 
sentimental persons are wont to do. 

“Now, dear Lavater, God's blessing 
upon you and all yours! Greet all who 
still think of us, and be assured that I 
to the end of my pilgrimage am your 
true friend and faithful mother, 

“C. E. GOETHE.” 


Fraulein von Klettenberg is the origi- 
nal of the Confessions of a Beautiful Soul, 
Goethe, it will be remembered, called his 
mother and her friend “ Rath und That” 
(“Word and Deed”’), and explains that 
the friend was always ready with good 
counsel, “for the reason that she looked 
down into the labyrinth from above, and 
was not herself entangled in it,” and 
then, when a course of action had been 
determined upon, the mother was at 
hand to carry it into execution. 

“When Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister, 
had thrown the letters and conversa- 
tions of Fraulein von Klettenberg into 
the form of the Bekenntnisse einer schinen 
Seele, the Frau Rath copied with her own 
hand for her son, from the Zheologische 
Annalen, a review of those pages, and 
added the following words: ‘My crit- 
icism is Psalm i. 3: ‘ His leaf also shall 
not wither.” It certainly did not occur to 
my dear Klettenberg that after so long a 
time her memory should still grow green 
and blossom and bring blessings to after 
generations. Thou, my dear son, wast 
destined by Providence for the preser- 
vation and dissemination of these un- 
fading leaves. God's blessing and a 
thousand thanks for it! and as it is 
clearly to be seen from this narrative 
that no good seed is lost, but bears fruit 
in its season, let us not be weary in well- 
doing, for the harvest will reward us with 
full barns.’ ”’ ¢ ALFRED S. GIBBS. 

+ Frau Rath, by Dr. Robert Keif. 
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I. 

R., MRS. AND MISS HYDE 
were travelling in Europe. It 
must at once be said that Miss Hyde 
was not the daughter of the family. 
Her sister-in-law speedily disabused any 
one who chanced to attribute that tall 
girlto her. Her daughter was only ten 
years old, and “was at home with grand- 
mamma, who could not bear to part with 
her.” That point being settled, however, 
and, lest the zeal with which any mater- 
nal interest had been disclaimed should 
lead astray in another direction, she was 
ready to add that Amy was but just eigh- 
teen. There is no use in letting people 
suppose even your sister-in-law to be 
older than she is. So Mrs. Hyde pro- 
claimed Amy’s youth in public, although 
that did not prevent her from reproach- 
ing her in private with being “as old as 
the hills.” Precisely what she meant by 
this charge it might be difficult to state 
clearly. It was made whenever their 
tastes differed, and it probably signified 
nothing more than that Amy was not 
what her sister-in-law remembered her- 
self to have been at the same age. Per- 
haps she was not. If, for instance, there 
isan exact measure for the interest that 
a young girl should take in shopping, 
considered in the abstract as a feminine 
occupation, Amy may not have come up 
tothe mark. That is not to say that she 
had no proper regard for a new bonnet. 
She would conscientiously inspect the 
millinery until some combination of vel- 
vet and feathers, viewed on all sides with 
the assistance of a hand-glass, struck her 
as being the right thing, but then she was 
teady to go: she looked weary if Mrs. 
Hyde lingered; she asked “ what was the 
use’’ when further pressed to “just try 

on” this or that. 

“Mademoiselle a raison,” said the 
French milliner approvingly, “c'est ce 
chapeau-ci qui lui convient.” 

But Mrs. Hyde thought that even 
when “mademoiselle’” had found the 


hat that suited her she should still have 
tried on all the rest, or rather she should 
have made no choice until everything in 
the shop had been passed in review. It 
was a slight matter, but it went to prove | 
what she had in common with the hills. 
Perhaps a more striking example might 
be given. Were you, lady reader, ever 
in a company where your own sex ex- 
clusively prevailed, and can you recall 
conversing with some youthful represen- 
tative of it on a topic to you, at least, tol- 
erably interesting —say, your own and 
her mother's “young days"? She listen- 
ed, she laughed, she questioned, and had 
just called up some quite particular rem- 
iniscence when the door opened and the 
first dress-coat of the evening appeared. 
It was not ¢he dress-coat, the especial 
one that must always create commotion 
in some particular breast: it was simply 
a chance bit of tailor’s work that broke 
off your sentence in mid-air. For why 
go on when you see that the gleam in 
your companion’s eye and the smile that 
dawns upon her lips have nothing to do 
with the point of your story? She does 
not even know that you have ceased 
speaking: her gaze is turned from you; 
her heart is with her thoughts, ‘‘and they 
are far away,” at the other side of the 
room, whither she presently follows them, 
pressing in among her compeers, who 
have closed around the newcomer, and 
inquiring with an excited giggle, ‘“‘ How 
did you get home last night, Mr. So- 
and-So?” 

Now, had it been Amy with whom you 
were talking nothing of the kind would 
have happened. She would have been 
conscious of agitation around her, and 
would have glanced, as you did, toward 
the door, but then she would have turn- 
ed back and listened to hear the rest. 
After that you will probably think her 
unlike the girls of her day : fond memory 
may suggest that she resembles those of 
yours, which—begging excuse for what 
might seem a personality—again teuds 
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to prove the truth of her sister-in-law’s 
comparison. However, as in the case 
of the bonnets, there were mitigating 
circumstances. When /e made his way 
to her—as he must do if she does not take 
the shortest way to him—she looked up 
and smiled, and though her joy at the 
sight of him did not burst forth in the 
well-worn question, ‘How did you get 
home?” some other form of words may 
have conveyed an idea that his incom- 
ings and outgoings were not absolutely 
indifferent — that at least she was not 
displeased if his steps had led him again 
to her. Nor was she. She did not go 
into company to sit unnoticed in the 
corner. She owed it to herself, like 
every young girl, to have as many of 
the other sex about her as_ possible. 
Why else was she at the ball? Sowhen 
he came she knew how to keep him as 
long as it was desirable that he should 
stay; that is, until somebody appeared 
who pleased her better, and who, very 
likely, in his turn, might be required to 
yield to the same force of circumstances. 
Should any one think that as bad as if 
she had rushed at him, why, it is sim- 
ply a matter of taste. 

Such as she was, her brother took her 
without much comment. When most fa- 
vorably disposed to her he would say, “I 
brought that child up ;”’ which meant that 
he had petted and played with her while 
she was small enough to sit on his knee, 
that he had carped at her not a little in 
her lanky years, and that he was now 


rather proud of the fine girl she had | 
grown to be. If, on the contrary, he | 


saw anything in her to disapprove of, he 
said, “‘ That is just like Uncle Charles.” 
And Uncle Charles was a proverb for 
folly in the family, renowned unto the 
second generation for always doing what 
he ought not to have done. Let it suffice 
to say that he had lost a fortune in a series 
of philanthropic speculations that “any 
fool” but him would have known,enough 
to keep out of, and that his precept was, 
if possible, worse than his practice; his 
theories in respect to sublunary things 
in general being considered by his rela- 
tives and friends properly to account for 
his ill-success in life. So if ever Amy 
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made an unpractical suggestion she was 
“set down” with an allusion to this rep- 
rehensible uncle, although, generally 
speaking, her brother thought her as 
sensible as could be expected. And 
what more should one say of eighteen? 
Why describe her moral and intellectual 
development at the length of many pages 
—her firmness, her courage, her prudence, 
her attainments in art, science and phi- 
losophy—as though she had sprung into 
life full armed? She had simply studied 
enough at school to be aware that she 
knew nothing; in spite of which, as she 
looked out into the world with wondering, 
expectant eyes, there was a dignity, a self- 
containedness, about her which seemed 
to say that what life might bring would 
not find her all unprepared. 

The just-mentioned sense of ignorance 
was made doubly poignant to Amy by 
finding herself precisely where it would 
have been a comfortable thing to know 
a great deal. Howstupid to have studied 
history at school, and discover in Italy 
that one knew nothing about the Medi- 
ci! She pored over the meagre pages 


of her guidebook and sat up late read- © 


ing a history of Florence, and asked 
questions, somewhat shamefacedly, but 
still she asked ; and if her brother gave 
ambiguous answers, then Charlier, the 
courier, must be more explicit. It was 
not enough to tell her that a mass of 
stone and cement was Dolabella’s Arch: 
she immediately inquired, “Who was 
Dolabella?’’ Mrs. Hyde conferred the 
feminine gender on that worthy, and did 
not care to know who she was. To take 
one’s erudition beyond the Colosseum, 
vaguely connected in her mind with 
Christian martyrs, appeared to her quite 
unnecessary, and rather tiresome in Amy 
besides, inasmuch as it kept them stand- 
ing about while Mr. Hyde, thus chal- 
lenged, thought over his Roman consuls. 

It is at Florence, however, that we first 
meet our travellers on a certain morning, 
when, after several days of steady sight- 
seeing, two of the party felt justified in 
lingering over the breakfast-table. Amy 
was ready fora move. To save time, she 
had been “reading up” while they talk- 
ed: her fingers still marked the places in 
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Baedeker, and she was about to propose 
a plan for improving the shining hours 
when her sister-in-law anticipated her: 
“Why shouldn't we take to-day for shop- 
ping? There are lots of things I want to 
get before we leave.” 

“Such as—?” Mr. Hyde inquired. 

“Mosaics, for one thing. We have 
been here a week, and haven't seen them 
yet.” 

“I should say we had seen nothing 
else,’ quoth Amy. “Every other shop- 
window is full of them.” 

“Much good that does me! I want to 
buy some. It’s no use putting every- 
thing off till we come back from Rome. 
Who can tell if we shall come this way ? 


We were going back to Interlaken, you. 


know? I intend henceforth to follow 
that advice of somebody's to travellers 
in Europe: ‘ If you see anything you want, 
clutch it.’ I didn't clutch that lovely lit- 
tle carved crumb-brush at Interlaken, 
and I shall never find one like it again.” 
Then, at a wistful glance cast into the 
red-covered book: “‘ Now, Amy, don’t! 
We gave two whole days to the Pitti and 
Uffizi, and we stayed so long in the Bar- 
gello yesterday that I thought the end of 
my nose never would come white again, 
I was so chilled. If we haven’t done the 
whole duty of man by the Florentine gal- 
leries, I don’t know who has.” 

“Only there's the Belle Arti still, and 
Charlier says the Egyptian Museum—” 

“You and Charlier will give mea fever.” 

“We might at least go somewhere this 
morning.” 

“T’m worn out with seeing things.” 

“Let's begin with mosaics, then,” said 
Mr. Hyde, the umpire.—“But it needn't 
take all day, Amy.—Oi est mong cour- 
rier?” to the waiter who flourished a 
napkin behind them and wished them 
farther. 

“Courier, sir? I shall call him ;” and 
at the prospect of their going at last the 
slippered heels were flung’ out with more 
than usual alacrity. 

“Never know which of these fellows 
speak French,” muttered Mr. Hyde. 

* None of them do—to us,” said his 
sister, 

“Yes, that's the way. These foreign- 
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ers are always thrusting their bad Eng- 
lish at you, and never giving you a 
chance to retaliate.” 

Mr. Hyde was accustomed to say that 
to travel profitably one should know 
enough of the language of the country 
“to carry one through.” And although 
that did not mean a great deal with him, 
since the courier was there for the trans- 
action of business, there were still occa- 
sions when a French or Italian sentence, 
acquired from the phrasebook, might have 
been happily placed if only time had been 
granted him to select what suited the cir- 
cumstance. But he had yet to encounter 
the waiter or clerk who would stand pa- 
tiently by while he rummaged his mem- 
ory, his features wearing the while the 
same agonized yet confident -expression 
that he must have had when, a boy and 
repeating his lessons, he begged not to 
be told, because he “should remember 
in a minute.” It was no slight aggrava- 
tion to be served then with his mother- 
tongue, and that chopped fine as if for 
the benefit of his*feeble intellect. The 
courier's English was fortunately of a 
different order: Charlier spoke as cor- 
rectly as one to the manner born. In 
answer to their surprise at this fact he 
said only that he had learned the lan- 
guage when young, though it appeared 
that he had been neither in England nor 
America. His speech was not the only 
un-courierlike point about him. They 
had a theory that he was a nobleman in 
reduced circumstances who had taken 
to his present mode of earning a living 
until some stroke of fortune restored him 
to his rights; and, jest though it was, he 
really did differ from most of the sharp- 
eyed, bustling men who with some slight 
show of civility drive their “ parties” 
through Europe like so many head of 
cattle. He had a gentleness of voice and 
manner that seemed as if it must have 
been inborn, and then perhaps a scru- 
pulous neatness and nicety of every- 
thing about him helped to confirm an 
impression of his being above his class. 
In commenting on this apparent supe- 
riority they always did him the justice 
to admit that it was not an idea which 
he sought to convey. He “knew his 
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place,” as Mr. Hyde often boasted to 
travelling acquaintances whose couriers 
neither knew nor kept theirs. 

the master,” hewouldsay. “ Who 
wants to be told what hotel to goto? I 
choose the one I like, and Charlier makes 
his arrangements accordingly. I think I 
see myself kept in leading-strings by a 
courier !”’ 

And as to honesty, Charlier might be 
entrusted with untold sums. “And real- 
ly he doesn’t want for education. He is 
a superior sort of fellow, in fact,” was apt 
to be the conclusion of the panegyric. 

It was an amusing circumstance to 
Mr. Hyde that Charlier did not, as he 


expressed it, ‘want for education.” A. 


learned courier was more than he had 
counted on. He would come from Vieus- 
seux’s, where he read the papers, and 
say to his wife and sister, ‘“ Who do you 
suppose I met there with some great 
books under his arm? Charlier! And 
they were not novels, either: I could 
- see that. Think of his subscribing at 
the library!” . 

However, so long as he was unobtru- 
sive in his vocation he might be what 
he liked out of it; and that he was un- 
obtrusive is certain, since otherwise, after 
the manner of his kind, he would have 
been “the master.” As it was, he bought 
tickets and saw baggage weighed, he 
called carriages and paid coachmen, he 
did what he was engaged to do, and no- 
thing more. If he were consulted as to 
what was worth seeing, he could tell: 
he had any information ready that was 
wanted, but it was not given unsought. 
Mr. Hyde’s independence would have 
revolted as much at being told what to 
think of a picture as what hotel to choose; 
and it was by a mutual understanding 
between employer and employed that 
they let each other alone. 

But, though Charlier offered no infor- 
mation to Mr. Hyde, who would have 
resented it, or to Mrs. Hyde, who would 
have been bored by it, he departed from 
the rule with Miss Hyde. Naturally, if 
she asked a question he could but answer, 
only sometimes she did not ask: when it 
was a thing that she ought to have known, 
that her eighteen years fancied it an eter- 


nal disgrace to be ignorant of, she was si- » 
lent. A close observer would have noted » 
how thoughtful she suddenly became, how 
her eyes fixed themselves in that intense | 
gaze that sees nothing. Mr. Hyde might . 
go on with the description of church, tem- 
ple or ruin, whatever it was, which he was . 
reading aloud for the family benefit: she. 
was hopelessly left behind, caught on some - 
provoking point from which she could not»: 
getfree. Thenif Charlier saidinadiscreet 


aside, not to interrupt the reader, “ You 


know, Miss Hyde,” and mentioned the» 
very thing that she did not know, the 


little anxious wrinkles smoothed away 
in a moment from her fair brow and an 


air of satisfaction diffused itself over the 


young face. 


Charlier went with them everywhere 


to show the way and cope with the cab- 
drivers—very little for an accomplished 
courier to perform apart from those op- 
portunities that Amy gave him for exer- 
cising his higher functions as a dispenser 
of miscellaneous facts. On the whole, 
Amy turned to him in preference to her 
brother: it was not only that Charlier 
could not, in the nature of things, mingle 
disdainful condescension with his reply, 
but she had an impression that he real- 
ly felt none of that evil joy that so many 
of us know on perceiving ourselves to be 
wiser than our neighbors. His knowledge 
was too self-possessed to be startled by 
any ignorance. She might have said, 
“Two and two make five, don’t they, 
Charlier?” He would have answered 
only, with all his usual gentle com- 
posure, ‘Four, Miss Hyde.” 

As they set off on the mosaic expedi- 
tion it was evident that they were not of 
one mind. Amy wanted to have it over 
and get to business: the press of sight- 
seeing was more that than pleasure to 
her on her first travels. She devoted 
herself to pictures with the same con- 
scientiousness that a merchant might 
expend on his ledger: her one fear was, 
that she should be asked if she had seen 
something and be obliged to say “ No.” 
So, with ill-repressed zeal chafing within 
her, she kept always in advance, taking 
no notice of the halts her sister-in-law 
made at irrelevant shop-windows, or, if 
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called upon to stop, standing still in the 
middle of the sidewalk and waiting osten- 
tatiously. Mrs, Hyde, on the other hand, 
was so blissful at having got a day for her- 
self at last, and so determined to enjoy 
it,as to be only partially conscious of a 
disturbing element. When it occurred to 
her that Amy was in a “dreadful hurry,” 
she took a dozen steps with great deter- 
mination as fast as she could, only to 
slacken speed by degrees, and then come 
to a dead stop before a window full of 
pretty trifles in Parian marble. Mr. Hyde 
strolled beside her, looking cheerful and 
helping out the sense of motion by flour-. 
ishing his cane, but his cheerfulness arose 
in part from an occult plan which he cher- 
ished of giving the ladies the slip later. 
He had heard something said about straw 
hats and baskets, which are another spe- 
cialty of Florence, and thought that at that 
stage in the shopping he might pretext 
the banker’s and the reading-room, and, 
in short, get 4és day “out” too. Charlier, 
with no designs or preoccupations of his 
own, devoted himself to forming a con- 
necting link in the straggling procession. 
It was always difficult for Amy to rein in 
her springing steps to even the quickest 
waddle that her sister-in-law could keep 
up, and so, lest the young lady of the 
party should appear quite unprotected 
—which naturally to him, as a French- 
man, was preposterous—Charlier had 
formed the habit of following her. 

Mrs. Hyde’s was in general a simple 
nature : in most circumstances of life her 
friends could calculate with confidence on 
her actions, but once engaged in the pro- 
cess of shopping the workings of her mind 
became mysterious and unfathomable for 
even those who should have known her 
best. Only Amy, through long practice, 
was aware what she had to expect. 

“You think that is the handsomest, 
Henry? So should I, only the setting 
to this is decidedly newer." And then, 
Placing the morocco cases in question 
side by side, Mrs. Hyde leaned back in 
the luxurious arm-chair which she oc- 
cupied to take a comprehensive view of 
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both, and relapsed into silence. Every- | 
thing in the shop had been laid out on | 
the counter before her: during the bet- | 
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ter part of an hour she had examined 
each set with the utmost minuteness, 
and now it was impossible to think oth- 
erwise than that the decisive moment 
had come. Impressed by the importance 
of the choice, Mr. Hyde stood behind her, 
wrapt also in mute contemplation; the 
jeweller and his assistants paused; ex- 
pectation pervaded the establishment. 

“These earrings are something like 
Clara Parkes’s,” said Mrs. Hyde at last; 
and that was the end of it. She had been 
all the while discovering a family likeness 
in mosaics—of making up her mind not 
the slightest idea. She now drew some 
of the other things toward her, and be- 
gan to recomment on their merits and 
demerits, as if the particular two had 
never had any special claims. It was 
trying. Amy’s interest in the pretty or- 
naments had lasted until it was clear 
which medallion would look best at her 
white throat: she had a quick eye and a 
sure one, and in ten minutes she knew 
what she meant to take, only she was too 
wise to say so. It would have complicated 
her sister-in-law's difficulties of decision 
to an extent that would have obliged them 
to seek another shop; for after she had 
picked out the handsomest, of course 
Nelly could not be satisfied with what 
was left, so she merely promised herself 
to return and get the locket she wanted 
at some convenient season, and then used 
all the little wiles at her command in 
favor of everything else. 

The English speaker was not there, 
and Mr. Hyde could enjoy saying ‘* Mol- 
to bello’ and “Quanto questo?” as fre- 
quently as he chose. Still, it was to 
Charlier that the jeweller turned when 
he had anything especially at heart. 
He took him, as he was often taken, 
for one of the party—for some foreign 
acquaintance perhaps; at all events, for 
the person most open to conviction 
through Italian eloquence—for in cour- 
teous speech he was continually beg- 
ging the signore to tell the lady this or 
that, to cause the gentleman to observe 
how exquisite was the workmanship, etc. 
etc. And Charlier, without appearing to 
notice the slight misunderstanding, dis- 
creetly performed his usual part of inter- 
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preter. Even that became unnecessary 
in the end, for the English-speaking clerk 
arrived on the scene, and thenceforward 
his was the chief personality. 

“You find something what you like?” 
he inquired, beaming with that happy 
sense of being a boon to humanity which 
the man who can “spick Engliss”’ always 
rejoices in; and, seeing directly how mat- 
ters stood, he whisked away several hand- 
fuls of the cases, as if to make room for 
something new, and, after opening and 
shutting various drawers, brought them 
back again in triumph as fresh speci- 
mens. Mrs. Hyde and he got on charm- 
ingly together; and that no doubt caused 
her brother to take pity on Amy’s impa- 
tience. He saw, moreover, a museum 
on the horizon from which there was no 
escape but through a stroke of diplomacy, 
and feeling pretty sure that his wife would 
let him off at least as easily as his sister 
would, he steered clear of Charybdis in 
this fashion: “I'll tell you what, Amy, 
if you are in such a fidget to get to sight- 
seeing, go. Charlier can take you some- 
where: we don’t need him here now, 
and—a—I can’t myself go anywhere 
to-day. I must look in at the bank by 
and by.” 

It was not an offer to be rejected. 
Amy set off for the Belle Arti directly 
under Charlier’s guidance. What she 
thought when she got there might to her 
greater credit be left untold, but for the 
sake of truth it must be recorded that of 
the priceless treasures of art in that col- 
lection she called some of the most price- 
less, in her late school -girl parlance, 
“awful sights.”” She called them that 
to herself, however, knowing how igno- 
rant it was in her to think so; and no 
one who saw her standing before some 
solemn-eyed creation of Cimabue need 
have imagined what was in her secret 
heart. Up to that time, beauty, for her, 
had been embodied in two or three girl- 
ish faces, chiefly no doubt in the one that 
looked at her out of the glass when she 
tied the lace scarf that was to set off a 
pink-and-white complexion to the best 
advantage. It was not very surprising 
if, after her first introduction to certain 
“masters,” she wondered during the 
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scarf-tying process whether if she had 
had red eyelids and puffy cheeks she 
must of necessity have been better-look- 
ing, or, had her neck been as long as a 
certain Simonetta’s, if she would have 
deserved to be painted. for future gene- 
rations and called Jed/a to the end of 
time. She took it all literally in her 
downright simplicity: her mythological 
tenets were too strict to admit of any Ve- 
nus not absolutely perfect ; severer than 
a practised art-critic, it never occurred 
to her to make allowance for human en- - 
deavors; “purity of design,” “delicacy 
of motive,”’ “ breadth of conception,” she 
had not so far been called upon to search 
out in the study of beauty as exhibited 
by the before-mentioned New England 
school-girls. It should count for a great 
deal in the face of these adverse circum- 
stances that she had arrived unaided at 
the conclusion that beauty in art is more 
than skin-deep—that she recognized her 
own unappreciativeness for ignorance, 
and longed to get joy, as she saw others 
do, from even occult loveliness. And 
then all pictures did not bore her: some 
she sincerely and boldly admired, know- 
ing by the names that she was right; 
others she liked, but timidly, fearing 
they might be unworthy of such tribute ; 
and so on, through various grades, to in- 
difference and to the amazement which 
the ‘“‘sights.”” at the Belle Arti occasion- 
ed her. 

The gallery was almost deserted ex- 
cept for copying-artists, many of whom 
turned from Fra Angelico’s saints and 
angels to study life as represented by 
two young persons who conscientiously 
made the tour of the rooms. They look- 
ed most at Amy of course, though Char- 
lier carried a recommendation with him 
—if not by reason of any peculiar beauty 
of feature, at least by the agreeable gen- 
eral effect of a dark, pensive head. It 
was a pleasing exterior, without being so 
striking as to induce an examination in 
detail. A well-dressed man whose brown 
eyes inspired confidence was the impres- 
sion that he made, the “well-dressed” 
conveying, however, not the remotest 
idea of a dandy. His carefully-brushed 
coat was of a fashion two or three years 
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back; the little strips of linen at his 
throat and wrists could not have been 
whiter; but all that precise neatness 
was plainly a personal trait, the gift 
that some fortunate mortals possess of 
looking always as if fresh from a band- 

To say what impression Amy produced 
isa more difficult matter. That she wasa 
very handsome young lady it did not re- 
quire an artist to observe. Whether she was 
to be called very haughty also depended 
upon circumstances: if one happened to 
see that delicate cameo-like face, framed 
with its halo of bright hair, upturned in 
serene and silent contemplation, there 
was something unapproachable about it ; 
but the next moment, when she glanced 
toward her companion and spoke, the 
impassibility vanished, the merest move- 
ment of the lips sufficed to bring a sudden 
sweetness and animation to the fair, still 
features. Charlier perfectly understood 


the air with which she gazed around her. 
People seldom travel together for even 
a few months without coming to learn 
each other’s expression. 


He knew that 
Miss Hyde was not half so proud as she 
looked, and that her excessive serenity 
of demeanor at that moment arose from 
the fact that she did not know what to 
make of Cimabue. A certain sort of 
pride she had, indeed, that he could 
comprehend. A clever girl on the way 
to become something more may be sensi- 
tive about having her inferiority brought 
home to her. 

He stood beside her for some minutes 
before he said, “Strange that this should 
once have been the very utmost a painter 
could express of loveliness and majesty !” 

“Very strange.” 

It was then that one of our artists, star- 
ing with the childlike abandon that Ital- 
ians never appear to outgrow, experienced 
a sudden revulsion of tecling. She was 
not marble, after all! 

To perceive that raptures were not re- 
quired set Amy at ease. She was pre- 
pared then to follow on to Giotto, and, 
at her companion’s suggestions, to trace 
the wrestlings of genius with itself, until 
the great almond-shaped eyes looked as 
if they might turn, the muscles had be- 
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come flexible and the first fold of dra- 
pery fell free. 

It is not the intention of this story to 
repeat what Charlier said about the pic- 
tures: without the pictures themselves 
what he said could have little interest; 
and, in any case, it must be confessed 
that he did not say it in the language 
properly befitting the topic. He express- 
ed himself clearly and as one who felt what 
he was talking about, but he used none 
of the terms and phrases that are inev- 
itably heard in a conversation on art. 
Amy was satisfied, and that is all that 
need be related. It occurred to her that 
when he got an opportunity he was more 
loquacious than she had had any idea 
of, but so far as she was concerned he 
had talked to good purpose: she had 
learned something. It had been time 
more profitably spent than when Henry 
and Nelly and she walked through the 
galleries, seeking out the numbers that 
the guidebook marked with a star for 
their peculiar admiration. Charlier was 
then seldom within speaking distance: 
when the family was in force he consid- 
ered his place to be in the background, 
and if Amy wanted to know anything 
she had to arrive at it through a series 
of misunderstandings on her brother’s 
part, who, monopolizing the catalogue 
and absorbed in his own art-studies, 
had not a great deal of attention to 
spare for hers. 

“Eh? What? Zhat/ Oh, I thought 
you meant the other. That’s — some- 
body's. It's nothing particular.” 

It was worth twice as much to go with 
Charlier alone. When they had got down 
to Perugino, and compared Raphael's ear- 
ly manner with his master’s, she turned 
back to her first ‘study, and looked with 
quite different eyes on what had left her 
cold before. She could feel now some- 
thing of the awe that filled the painter's 
soul five hundred years ago, when his 
vision of the Madonna turned to majes- 
tic rigidity on that wooden panel. 

When it happened that they forgot the 
pictures for a time and touched on other 
topics, it was Amy who was the chief 
speaker. She had mentioned Savona- 
rola. Her eyes shone while she spoke 
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of him, as if between the old Reformer 
and the fair young girl there was some 
mysterious bond of union. The lamp 
that long after his death his faithful fol- 
lowers kept aflame before the relics of 
their leader and master, as before the 
shrine of a saint, was lighted again in 
the heart of this little Azagnone of later 
days. She had just read his life, and it 
had affected her as it naturally would 
any young unprejudiced mind: her im- 
agination was full of it. From Savona- 
rola mastering the common herd of his 
time, then struggling with it, and finally 
overborne by it, she came down to the 
common herd of her own day; and at 
that point her hearer became especially 
attentive. No doubt a certain instinct 
that told her Charlier thought a good 
deal of what Miss Hyde said was quite 
correct. For him, the youngest of his 
“party” was not necessarily the most 
foolish. He took her at the point where 
he found her. It mattered nothing to him 
that she had only just begun to wear a 
train to her dress. That circumstance 
had weight in her own family, where, 
if she ventured on a too emphatic “J 
think,”’ some one might answer “Do 
you?” with an amused expression and 
impertinent inflection of voice; but out 
of the family she had already learned 
to take her stand as a young person en- 
titled to opinions of her own, and the 
charm of finding them listened to with 
becoming attention was yet fresh enough 
for her to produce them occasionally with 
an eye to effect. She was quite sincere 
in what she said, but at the same time 
she certainly meant to dazzle a poor 
benighted European with a glimpse of 
American freedom when she thus pour- 
ed out some of her private and particular 
views: “It is just the same now among 
little people and in little things. If a 
young girl goes into a convent, her head 
is turned with religious excitement. If 
she goes into a public hall and delivers 
a lecture, I don’t know what would be 
bad enough to say of her. I am only 
sure that in either case my relatives 
would consider me a subject for an in- 
sane asylum, and would put me there 
if they could. Fortunately, the laws are 
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somewhat strict in cases of the sort, so I 
may be able to follow my tendencies un- 
hindered, whatever they turn out to bé. 
Certainly, I should not be prevented 
through fear of what any one might say. 
I have a right to a place in the world 
when I find it, and if I don’t find one to 
my liking I shall make one if I can. In 
short, as though I were Savonarola,” she 
said gayly, “I mean to do as my spirit 
moves me, and let come what will.” 

“Oh, Miss Hyde!” 

She woke to the unpleasing conscious- 
ness that she had been carried away by 
her audience, instead of carrying the au- 
dience with her. The two looked for a 
moment at each other—he with a depre- 
cating, almost pleading expression, she 
half inclined to be angry. 

She had not the air of one whose spirit 
would prompt her to very terrible things, 
but then; even if what she said had been 
but a fancy of the moment, it was very 
startling. Her place in the world! It 
must charitably be supposed that she 
had no idea how it sounded. And to 
make a place for herself! Who but would 
feel how much more sweet and womanly 
it was modestly to wait until a place were 
offered? Even the courier might say 
“Oh!” under such circumstances. 

Even Charlier! How on earth had it 
come that she was talking like that with 
him? Unquestionably, there was a little 
loftiness in the way she answered his un- 
lucky exclamation. As it often happens, 
however, when reproof is intended, the 
tone and manner of her speech served 
her better than the actual words: “ Not 
that I have yet decided whether my tal- 
ent for public speaking would be best de- 
voted to politics or to the pulpit. Wo- 
men have already distinguished them- 
selves in America in both branches.— 
What is that bell ringing for? Are they 
closing the gallery ?” 

On the way down stairs she glanced at 
Charlier to see how he had taken it, and 
was rather glad to find that he had taken 
that, as he did most things, calmly. She 
herself was now calm also. It was ab- 
surdto be angry. There had been noth- 
ing but what she might have expected. 
When she talked to him in that fashion 
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she gave him a right to reply. As to 
form, it had been a very proper answer. 
He was not likely to say anything un- 
warranted. And then, too, she saw what 
it meant. It was an involuntary pro- 
test against Miss Hyde's stepping off 
her pedestal, and she smiled a little to 
herself as she forgave him. He, mean- 
while, in a fit of absence such as occa- 
sionally befell him, would have started 
off, as they left the building, without 
even asking where she wished to go, if 
her stopping had not reminded him of 
duty. She was looking up and down 
the street in search of something. 

sawas we came here—” Sheceased, 
leaving him in.suspense. ‘‘ Where could 
ithave been? It was close by.”” (Char- 
lier began to look too, without the faint- 
est idea of what she wanted.) “ Yes, there 
he is.”” 

According to the direction of her eyes, 
he was an individual standing in a door- 
way with something in a large tin pan to 
sell. It was a sort of brown cake made 
of chestnut-flour and oil, and peculiarly 
gratifying to the Italian palate, if one 
may judge by the large slices bought 
and consumed at the street-corners. In 
blissful ignorance of its ingredients, Amy 
had commented vainly in her sister-in- 
law's hearing on its resemblance to plum- 
pudding. 

Nelly was amazed at her. For a girl 
who could be so deplorably old and staid 
when she chose, such fancies were a scan- 
dalous relapse into childishness: ‘“‘ How 
can you, Amy? You wouldn’t really stop 
and buy that nasty stuff here, in the 
street ?”” 

In her native land Amy certainly would 
not have bought anything on the side- 
walk. Butin Italy, and when it possessed 
the touching attraction of looking like 
something ‘‘at home,” and something so 
good as plum-pudding, how could she 
help but yield to the temptation that often 
assails those in foreign parts to belie their 
civilized nature? And then eighteen is 
so full of contradictions that, in spite of 
Mrs. Hyde’s astonishment, it may be as 
old as the hills and yet not have attain- 
ed to the full dignity that a tall, graceful 
figure represents. It was so little time 
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ago that, arm-in-arm with a girl-friend, 
Amy had been used to pause at the con- 
fectioners’ windows ! 

“It is not very nice, Miss Hyde,” 
Charlier ventured to observe on finally 
discovering her intentions. 

But she was not to be deterred. What 
did he know of plum- pudding? They 
crossed the street and entered into ne- 
gotiations. At the last moment, while 
Charlier turned over a handful of loose 
change to find the proper coin, she ut- 
tered an exclamation of dismay: ‘ Not 
in newspaper!” 

The itinerant vendor presented a fine 
example of arrested activity, with a piece 
ofthe dark, heavy-looking pudding poised 
on his knife and in the other hand a bit 
of paper which he had fished out of a 
basket containing a pair of boots among 
other miscellaneous articles. The paper 
was intended as a compliment not lav- 
ished on his usual customers, and the 
effect it produced caused him open- 
mouthed surprise. An expression of 
disgust is intelligible in every language 
under the sun. The bargain might nev- 
er have been consummated if Charlier 
had not bethought himself of an enve- 
lope, which, opened to its full extent, 
just served to cover the pudding. So 
much, therefore, was accomplished, but 
that was only half. Amy reflected that 
if she went back to the hotel to eat her 
improvised lunch, the afternoon would 
be gone and nothing more could be 
done. She began to reason on the 
strength of those fatal sayings, “In for 
a penny, in for a pound,” “As well be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb.”” In short, 
having descended so far as to buy the 
pudding, “Would anybody see me?” 
she inquired, with the furtive glance of 
one about to commit an evil action. And 
the coast being pronounced clear, she 
took a cautious bite. : 

Charlier was so intent on observing’ 
how she liked it that he quite forgot 
himself, and laughed aloud at the dread- 
ful disappointment that followed. But 
then, sobering directly into propriety 
with “Let me take it, Miss Hyde,” he 
relieved her of the parcel, which, from 
an innocent bit of pudding that it had 
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been a moment before, suddenly became 
an incubus such as they know who have 
ever tried to drop anything without being 
seen—apparently an easy matter to ac- 
complish, but in fact calculated to give 
some idea of the difficulty of doing away 
with the traces of a murder. Ashamed 
of her purchase, Amy had no wish to 
have it picked up and restored to her 
with a polite bow. 

“Not just yet,” she said: “there’s 
somebody coming up behind.” And no 
sooner had that person passed than an- 
other approached in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

“Couldn’tit be thrown in at one of these 
cellar-windows ?”’ she proposed. Buta 
paper-capped cook was looking out at 
the next one, and then, as if the whole 
neighborhood had agreed to turn into 
the street, people were in sight on all 
sides. 

“If we were only near the Arno you 
could drop it into the water, though per- 
haps even then somebody would put out 
in a boat and rescue it.” 

Her silvery laugh came like a bird's 
singing after each vain attempt to get 
rid of the detestable dainty. The thing 
was absurd in itself, and then, almost 
unconsciously, she gave way to a charm 
there was in prolonging and commenting 
on the absurdity. A smile with Charlier 
was not one of those results of expansion 
and contraction agreeable to look upon 
only in so far as they indicate a cheer- 
ful frame of mind. Nature had willed 
that a curve of the lips and a sparkle in 
the dark, eyes should manage between 
them, without any assistance of crows’- 
feet or wrinkles, the smile that lighted 
his thoughtful face with sudden radiance. 
Children never could resist that look, and 
older people than children might watch 
to see it come again. Charlier succeeded 
at last in thrusting the despised delicacy 
on a ragged little urchin standing in the 
gutter, but as often as they glanced back 
with a natural curiosity to see what came 
of it he was still holding the pudding un- 
tasted and gazing after them. It could 
only be conjectured that he did not, in 
the end, find it so embarrassing a piece 
of property as they had done. 


[Nov. 


“Only, now you are still hungry, Miss 
Hyde.” 

When they were all out together a 
lunch at Doney’s was in the order of 
the day, but alone Amy could hardly 
go there. Did he know perhaps of some 
quiet little place, some confectioner's, 
where she. could get a cup of coffee? 
Naturally, he either knew of one or could 
find one, or possibly—in his official cha- 
racter—evoke one: atall events, they pres- 
ently arrived at such an establishment. 

Then, on a sudden, Amy’s joyous 
mood turned into silence. She had her 
cameo face back again as she sat there 
waiting to be served. The noble, deli- 
cate line of her profile was incompatible 
with any outward appearance of embar- 
rassment, and yet she was at that mo- 
ment very much embarrassed withal. 
Should she or shouldn’t she? Was it 
necessary or not? She had not had the 
courier quite to herself before. It was 
always Mr. Hyde who had the respon- 
sibility of treating him as a man and a 
brother in his position might expect to 
be treated—a position not exactly that 
of a servant in the case of a man like 
Charlier, and yet not exactly anything 
else, even though it were Charlier. ‘We 
have got what we want,” her brother 
would say on any occasion like the 
present: “now you had better look out 
for yourself.” Should she tell him to 
look out for himself? Or would he do 
so as a matter of course? In that chil- 
ly November afternoon he might need 
something quite as much as she did, and 
she would have been sorry to appear to- 
tally careless of his comfort. But then 
neither did she want to be grandly con- 
descending in intimating that he was at 
liberty to refresh himself in her presence. 

The object of these meditations had 
meanwhile, on his part also, experienced 
a relapse as he stood by the counter, 
grave, abstracted, in fixed contempla- 
tion of a pyramid of tarts. The weighty 
decision was taken finally on the spur 
of the moment: just as the little tray was 
placed before her Amy glanced up and 
said, “ You will have something too?” 

It was half question and half remark, 
and if she had thought of it for a week 
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it could not have turned out better. He 
made a little silent acknowledgment of 
her courtesy, and ‘presently the woman 
brought another cup of coffee, which he 
took standing at the door behind Amy 
and looking into the street. 

In a few moments he set his cup down 
and came to her with a plate of cakes: 
“I think they are the same you used to 
like in Paris, Miss Hyde.” . 

“Why, yes, so they are! The very 
things they had at ‘Gobble-corner’!” 
she exclaimed with naive satisfaction, 
helping herself with dainty finger-tips. 

An Italian girl who had come into the 
shop with her mother looked at her wist- 
fully. The confectionery that mamma 
was mentally doling out to her guests 
of that evening had not so much inter- 
est as the /ug/esz. (With most Europeans 
everything that says “ Yes” goes under 
one head.) It must indeed be an envy- 
awakening sight to one cloistered in the 
straitness of an Italian household, that 
swarm of women that yearly sweeps 
through the land, apparently as free as 
air— young or old, pretty or ugly —all 
looking, standing, walking, speaking, as 
if the world were theirs. And in this 
particular instance there was much to 
envy. How nice to be so fair, to be 
dressed in the latest fashion, to take 
cake and coffee with the sfoso/ And 
how good of the mamma to let the young 
people go out by themselves! Oh Heav- 
en upon earth, to be born Juglese / 

Amy, quite unconscious of the senti- 
ments she excites in a little sallow bit 
of humanity, fastens her gloves with 
pretty deliberation, and rising departs 
like the princess that she is. As they 
pass Santa Maria Novella she says she 
will go in. There are some frescos there, 
and it is not late. 

It is not late, but what daylight there 
is outside penetrates but faintly through 
the gorgeous tints of the lofty windows: 
here and there in the dusk votive tapers 
sparkle, candles are lighted at one of 
the altars, where a mysterious murmur- 
ing goes on and a little congregation 
clusters kneeling. Behind the worship- 
pers, who turn their heads at the sound 
of steps and the tapping of Amy’s little 


heels on the pavement, they enter into a 
whispered conversation: ‘The frescos 
are in this chapel.” 

“It is too dark to see anything, and 
besides, there is this service going on.” 

“If you came some morning early, 
Miss Hyde, the light would be better 
then.” 

“T will, certainly.” Having begun by 
liking Cimabue, there is no good reason 
why she should not enjoy Gaddi. 

“Do you know what they are sing- 
ing?” 

“The Litany of the Virgin.” 

“Can you make out the words?” 

“Enough for that, and then I know 
it.” 
“T will sit down for a little: I like to 
watch the service.” 

But he did not sit down. Stepping 
forward, he put himself on his knees 
beside an old woman, who moved her 
basket to give him room. 

It was more his slight, dark figure that 
Amy watched than the religious proceed- 
ings generally. Was he merely improv- 
ing an opportunity, turning an unoccu- 
pied moment to good account, or had he 
something particular to pray for? When 
he looked up at the crucifix she wonder- 
ed what he was thinking, and as he bent 
his head and made the sign she said to 
herself, ‘Does he do that mechanically, 
or has it a real meaning?’ She hoped 
he had not hurried when he came back 
to her; he might have stayed as long as 
he liked; it was more agreeable to sit 
there than to return to the hotel, where 
there was nothing in prospect but a stu- 
pid evening. She let the very last of the 
people go by before she moved. They 
had hardly left the church when, with a 
little start and exclamation, she drew 
nearer to her companion. A troop of 
strange figures had come close upon 
them at the corner: the long black 
robes and shrouding veils, with eye- 
holes through which the wearer might 
see but not be seen, brushed her as they 
stepped swiftly by. Four of the masked 
forms bore an empty litter: the others, 
in weird procession, followed. They had 
appeared, passed and were gone, as it 
seemed, all in a moment. 
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“The Misericordia at last!"’ exclaimed 
Charlier triumphantly. Amy had been 
on the watch for this well-known con- 
fraternity, a feature of the streets of 
Florence, ever since her arrival. 

“Defend me from Brothers of Mercy 
in such guise! I could think them ser- 
vants of the Inquisition sooner, carrying 
a poor tortured wretch.” 

“The wretches they carry are mostly 
out of their torture. They are going 
now to bury some poor person. Fune- 
rals in Florence are always in the even- 
ing or very early in the morning.” 

“Horrible!” said Amy, still dwelling 
on her first impression. 

“Not at all, Miss Hyde. Any one 
with few resources, ill, dying perhaps— 
a man like me, for instance, a foreigner 
with no one to care for him—would get 
a good deal of comfort from one of those 
black figures at his bedside.” 

Amy turned and looked at him, struck 
by what he said so calmly. While they 
valued him as they did, while he was in 
their service, and, for the time being, 
one of themselves, he counted so little 
on their humanity that if he fell ill he 
expected them to leave him to what help 
he could find! He saw directly, him- 
self, what he had said and what she 
meant. 

“You think, then—” she began. 

“No, Miss Hyde—excuse me—I don’t 
think anything that I shouldn't.” 

She still looked at him, but her face 
had changed. It was a simple look: it 
meant pure good-will, and he answer- 
ed it as simply. Smiling at each other 
through. the twilight, they were at that 
moment just two young souls exchang- 
ing a kindly greeting in a hard world. 


II. 


Sunday was rainy. Mrs. Hyde hada 
cold to nurse, caught in the Bargello, 
and, as it was her husband's evident 
mission to keep her company, only Amy 
went out. Charlier was to conduct her 
to the American Chapel. She would not 
let him call a cab, being glad to walk 
when an opportunity offered, which was 
seldom, because Nelly, on the contrary, 
never walked if she could help it. It 


was rather mist than rain that blew in 
their faces as they crossed the bridge 
over the sombre-flowing Arno; still, it 
made Amy’s waterproof cloak damp, 
Charlier helped her as she slipped it 
off in the vestibule, but when she turn- 
ed to take it from him he had laid it 
over his arm. 

“T will keep it for you, Miss Hyde.” 

She had supposed he would go back, 
as she would know the way home well 
enough, but instead of that he followed 
her into church. He took a chair not 
far behind her, and so placed at the end 
of a row that even without turning her 
head she could not help seeing all the 
while what he was about, and discover- 
ed, with no little astonishment, that he 
appeared as much at home in a Prot- 
estant chapel as before a Roman Cath- 
olic altar. Presently he was chanting 
with the rest, ‘‘We are the people of His 
pasture and the sheep of His hand,” pre- 
cisely as if he belonged in that flock and 
had never bowed down to carven images 
in Santa Maria Novella. Through all 
the hymns and chants she found her- 
self singling out his voice: it was clear, 
firm, correct, pleasant to listen to, if ar- 
tistically nothing remarkable. How he 
had come to be initiated in heretical 
ways was such a mystery that a good 
part of the sermon went over her head 
unnoticed: it was only a severe stricture 
on some Roman Catholic doctrine that 
first caught her attention, and made her, 
with a confused feeling of guilt, as if she 
were accessory to the attack, glance over 
her shoulder. Her eyes met Charlier’s, 
and she looked away again. 

“It was really a pity that you should 
be rewarded for attending our service 
by hearing your own Church blamed,” 
she said as they walked away afterward. 

There was a pause before he answer- 
ed: “It is natural. You might hear some- 
thing in our churches that would not seem 
quite fair.” 

“This must have seemed very unfair 
to you. Didn't it?’ as he kept silence. 

“I— The fact is, Miss Hyde, 1 didn't 
hear it at all.” 

She burst into a merry laugh: “And! 
was thinking you might be hurt!” 


[Nov. 
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“That was very kind. But it does hap- 
pen sometimes that one doesn’t hear all 
the sermon.” 

“7 didn’t hear it all,’’ she confessed. 
For really if he had lost that, she had lost 
everything else. 

“What I wonder is, why you went in. 
And especially why you took any part 
after you got there,” she questioned 
frankly. She had made up her mind 
that she would not talk to Charlier any 
more about herself. She saw it had been 
a mistake. She had acted like a little 
school-girl, and any one but him might 
have presumed upon it. But there would 
be nothing out of the way in inducing 
him to be communicative. She could 
not very well now have him with her 
and never speak, when they had spent 
such a social afternoon together. And, 
besides, they all, in their intercourse with 
him, had adopted a certain familiarity 
from the first —from the moment that 
they began to congratulate themselves 
on having found a treasure. 

“I know the Anglican service very 
well. There is an English church at 
Lille, and the chaplain’s son and I be- 
came good friends at school. He used 
to ask me to spend Sundays at their 
house, and some of the shorter holi- 
days when I was not going home. Then 
I went to church with them, and so I 
learned your chants and hymns and 
know all your prayers.” 

“And it was then that you learn- 
ed to speak English so well, no doubt. 
But were not your parents afraid you 
would fall into bad ways among Prot- 
estants ?”” 

“I imagine they thought little about 
it, and the director of the school was 
an easy, liberal-minded man who felt 
no call to interfere with my pleasure. It 
was indeed a great happiness to go home 
with my friend. They were all very kind 
tome. I owe them a great deal; and 
though you may think, Miss Hyde, that 
I ought to regard Protestants with dis- 
trust,” he said with a little flashing smile, 
“I shall always remember my friend’s 
family as some of the best people I have 
ever known.” 


“Tam glad, Iam sure. I only thought 
XXIV.—36 
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that as a Roman Catholic you were bound 
to disapprove of them and to consider 
them eternally lost.” 

“Oh no: I am by no means bound to 
decide what may be their future state. 
Iam not even bound to think anything 
about it. Indeed, Catholics can have 
no reasonable reproach to make to 
convinced Protestants who have nev- 
er been taught in the faith which the 
Church holds.” 

“Of course not, but do they all think 
so? Or is it that you are not quite so 
good a Catholic as you should be?” she 
asked playfully. 

“It is not for me to say that I am as 
good as I should be: I can only affirm 
that 1 was properly taught, and that I 
began well. I learned my catechism 
from an excellent man, and often served 
the mass for him.” 

“You did not live in Lille ?” 

“No, my home is a little village in the 
Ardennes. But there was no suitable 
school there.” 

“Your parents intended you to have a 
good education ?” 

““My parents did not provide it. My 
education was given me by some one 
else, at least in great part.” 

It was said as if he did not mean to 
be ashamed of it, and that, she thought, 
justified her in trying to learn some- 
thing more: “Tell me about it. I am 
sure it is a story, and I should like to 
hear one.” 

The behest was accompanied by such 
a smile as is not often resisted. And 
then, was it not his business to do her 
pleasure? And when her pleasure was 
to take an interest in his affairs he could 
but be flattered. Still he hesitated: “It 
would be an uninteresting story, Miss 
Hyde.” 

“It will be better than nothing.” 

“But too long. I should have to be- 
gin a great way back.” 

“Oh, that is no matter. Begin at the 
beginning.” 

To write “I was born in such a year 
and such a place” is not difficult, but, 
ready as most people are to talk about 
themselves, there are few who would be 
entirely prepared to dash into their au- 
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tobiography véva voce. And Charlier was 
a modest man. However, the beginning 
once made, he told what there was to 
tell without faltering or delay, willing to 
please Amy in that as in anything else. 
He related for the most part concisely, 
only entering into detail when so his sim- 
ple facts better answered to the “story” 
she had wished to hear. 

His father, he said, had been a forester 
in the employment of a nobleman who 
owned the woods and lands around their 
village, and he himself and the count’s 
son had been companions and playfel- 
lows when the family came to the cha- 
teau to pass the hunting-season. The 
little viscount was slight and delicate, 
and, though they were of the same age, 
the forester’s boy had the advantage 
physically. 

“The spirit was not wanting,” said 
Charlier. ‘He continually tried to do 
the things I did, but if he climbed a tree 
he had no strength to shake the nuts 
down, and though he wandered out- 
ward through the forest as far as I cared 
to go, he was always tired on the return. 
However, his father liked him to be with 
me, thinking it a good change from Pa- 
ris and a grandmother's careful nursing. 
The count himself was a great hunter 
and a friend to all athletic sports, and 
wanted his son to grow up to share his 
tastes. 

“We made our first. communion to- 
gether, Maurice and I, in the village 
church; and he received at that time 
two handsome presents, such as I, of 
course, could not aspire to—a gold watch 
from his grandmother and a gun from 
his father. A pretty little gun it was, with 
his initials on a silver plate, and his fa- 
ther promised to take him out on the first 
hunt. They hunt the wild boar in the Ar- 
dennes, you know, Miss Hyde —a dan- 
gerous sport sometimes — but of course 
the count never meant Maurice to have 
any other part in it than the excitement 
of making one of the party. The cha- 
teau was full of guests during the hunt- 
ing-season, and the forest, so silent all 
the year besides, was then alive with 
sound. They stationed us children in a 
safe place, where nothing was expected 
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to pass: the count went off to his post, 
and my father, who always had his hands 
full on such occasions, went away too, 
telling me to have a care of my com- 
panion. I suppose he thought he might 
do himself a mischief with the gun. Mau- 
rice had let me handle and fire it before 
while he was learning how to use it, but 
naturally that day, on his first hunt, he 
would not give it out of his hands: that 
would have been more than human gen- 
erosity. So we waited there, hearing the 
dogs baying in the distance and shots 
cracking a long way off, until our ex- 
pectation was worn out, and then sud- 
denly there was a crushing and rushing 
in the wood. I saw the bushes move, 
and shouted, ‘A boar! a boar!’ Maurice 
fired his gun at haphazard, and the crea- 
ture burst out of the thicket the next in- 
stant, making straight at us. _Remember- 
ing my father’s injunction, but without 
any settled purpose, I sprang toward my 
companion, and down we went together, 
he under and I uppermost, and the boar 
away over us, giving me a dig in the 
shoulder as he passed. 

“A wound from a boar’s tusk is no 
slight matter sometimes: I was ill for 
weeks afterward, and made much of by 
everybody. I still remember the daily 
visits of the doctor and the nice things 
that came down from the chateau. Then, 
finally, when I was up again, and just as 
the count was on the point of departure, 
he sent for my father and me. I knew 
they said I had saved the little viscount’s 
life, though, as I have confessed, I had 
no heroic intentions at the time; but 
of course I supposed I was going to be 
rewarded, and somehow or other I was 
firmly convinced that the reward would 
be a gun, just such a one as Maurice 
had. 

“Tt was a little embarrassing, when 
we were ushered into the count’s pres- 
ence, to find myself the object of gen- 
eral attention: however, for the sake of 
the gun, I was ready to endure anything. 
The old countess sat in an arm-chair 
and looked at me, the count made mea 
speech of which I heard very little, and 
even Maurice did not help me to put a 
good face on the matter ; for there, stand- 
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ing beside his grandmother, surrounded 
by a luxury that was strange to me, and 
alluded to with solemnity as ‘my son,’ 
he became quite another boy from the 
one whom I.ordered about in my do- 
mains in the woods like a younger bro- 
ther. I used to call him by his Christian 
name, and we said ¢hoz to each other as 
if we were quite on an equal footing. 
All the while the count was talking I 
looked about as much as I dared to see 
where the gun was coming from ; and if 
you ever had a dreadful disappointment 
in your childhood, Miss Hyde, I need 
not try to say how I felt when it became 
evident that it was not coming at all. 
To be told I was going to school would 
not have given me great pleasure under 
any circumstances, but just then it was 
an aggravation, and, if I remember right- 
ly, my father got nothing out of me but 
a very sulky ‘Merci’ when he endeav- 
ored to nudge and push and scold me 
into thanking the count for his great 
kindness,” 

Charlier stopped in his narrative to 
smile at the recollection. ‘And for all 
that, I am sorry—I am almost sorry yet 
—that I didn’t have the gun.” 

“Jam—very sorry indeed,” said Amy, 
heartily. ‘* People are so stupid with chil- 
dren sometimes!” 

“And they are sure to think it is the 
children who are stupid, unless, as in 
my case, my want of proper gratitude 
was charitably explained as regret at 
going from home.” 

“So that is how it was? I knew it 
would be a story, and I like your part 
in it exceedingly. But you were happy 
at school ?”” 

“Oh yes, I was happy.” 

That was not enough. There was more 
that she would like to know, and, as if he 
felt it, he began again: “ Everything did 
Not go as it was meant to, however. I 
had been four years at school when the 
count was killed by an accident. Mau- 
rice, who had always remained delicate, 
did not survive him long, and his cousin 
and heir who succeeded to the property 
had naturally no interest in finishing what 
the old count had begun in my behalf. 
Still, my father would not let what I had 
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gained be lost for want of a sacrifice on 
his part, and he devoted a sum that had 
been slowly laid by for old age to the 
completion of my studies. With the ut- 
most economy it would have taken me 
through a university, and he relied on 
being repaid by means of the position 
that education would give me. But there 
came a terrible blow. Only a year later, 
in a financial disaster, his little savings 
were swept away, and it was more than 
he could bear: he died of the loss. So 
at seventeen I was thrown upon my own 
resources for getting a living, and not 
only that, but my mother was wholly 
dependent on me also. Of course the 
question immediately was how I could 
earn most. In thinking what I should 
like to do when my studies were over I 
had said to myself, Either a chemist or a 
traveller. The latter fancy was probably 
only awakened by reading books of fa- 
mous explorers: I doubt if I should have 
had the energy to do much in that way, 
and, besides, it was folly, for I was ut- 
terly without means to enter on such 
a career. And perhaps the other idea 
was almost as foolish, for the profession 
of chemistry, unless one attains to a high 
position, is not lucrative, and in any case 
it must have been a good while first. 
Still, discoveries in the laboratory would, 
I think, have been more to my mind, . 
and of quite as much importance as any 
I could have made at the ends of the 
earth. My father wanted me to study 
law, and if only I had had the taste for 
it I see that he would have been right, 
for the law is a step toward any position. 
However, neither what he wished nor 
what I wished was to be, though, oddly 
enough, the first two roads that opened 
to me bore a nominal resemblance at 
least to those I had contemplated. The 
chaplain was a good friend to me in 
need, and it was through him and by 
his advice that I became a courier. He 
would, he said, recommend me for a 
place at the English chemist’s in Lille; 
but then that was not chemistry as I 
had meant it, and until I knew my busi- 
ness I should earn as good as nothing, 
whereas if I chose to travel through Eu- 
rope with an elderly couple, relatives of 
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his who had asked him to find them a 
courier, my pay would be considerable, 
and, having no expenses of my own, it 
could all go to my mother’s support. 
With English and French at command 
I was prepared to enter on a courier’s 
duties, and a certain aptitude for ac- 
quiring languages would help me to 
pick up the rest on the way. The fact 
that they were personal friends of the 
chaplain’s with whom I was to travel 
was a great inducement, because for his 
sake they would put up with my inex- 
perience. My kind friend showed me 
too that not only could I learn much 
through the mere travelling, but I need 


not wholly give up my studies either. I 


should have more or less time to my- 
self, and there would always be room 
for a book or two in my portmanteau. 
His advice coincided with my own opin- 
ion, and I have had no reason to regret 
the step I took. It has already enabled 
me to put my mother beyond the reach 
of want for the rest of her life, and that 
is all she would ever let me do for her. 
She is very simple in her habits, and so 
wedded to old ways that nothing would 
induce her to change her mode of living 
for another, no matter how much better 
or easier.” 

“TI am glad you have succeeded so 
far,” said Amy. “But you have not 
given up all the rest? You should do 
something for yourself now: you must 
begin to think of chemistry again.” 

“Ah, that I don’t know;” and he 
closed his lips with so evident an inten- 
tion not to enter on the topic that Amy 
said no more. As they walked on si- 
lently she was trying to picture him a 
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little scrubby peasant-boy, and the side 
glance that she cast did not help her im- 
agination in the least: the dark, well- 
moulded features betrayed his descent 
from a Latinized race, but nothing more: 
they might have sprung as well from the 
castle as the cottage. Then she fell to 
thinking how but for that chance a dozen 
years ago he might, instead of walking 
with her, have been taking his Sunday 
pleasure lounging in a round-shouldered 
heap at the door of some cabaret, smok- 
ing a black pipe and drinking Heaven 
knows what. 

“Why, Amy Hyde!” cried two or three 
girlish voices as though the skies were 
about to fall. A bevy of familiar faces 
came toward her, the father and mother 
smiling in the rear, and as the circle 
closed in all the questions that “ people 
from home” ask each other followed in 
quick succession: “Where have you 
been ?” “ Where are you going ?”’ “ What 
hotel are you at ?” 

Charlier stood at a little distance, and 
when they all moved on together he still 
kept aloof, wondering probably if he 
were further wanted. Amy saw there 
was something to be done, and turning 
to him she said, “If you get back to the 
hotel first,-will you please tell my bro- 
ther I have met some friends and they 
will come in with me?” 

While she spoke Charlier became the 
centre of observation for half a dozen 
pairs of eyes, and as he lifted his hat 
and turned away there was a collective 
inquiry, “Who is that?” and at the an- 
swer, a chorus, “The courier!” 

G. H. PEIRCE. 
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WHERE THE BEEF COMES FROM. 


WHERE THE BEEF COMES FROM. 


N a recent debate in Parliament on 
railway transportation in England the 
marquis of Huntley complained that the 
lines between Liverpool and London, as 
likewise those between Glasgow and Lon- 
don, were actually discriminating against 
British cattle by carrying American beef 
several shillings cheaper than British 
beef. There happened to be a railroad- 
man in the House who was able to ex- 
plain that the companies were quite right 
in doing so, since the shipments of Brit- 
ish beef by their lines were small, where- 
as the Americans always shipped in ten- 
ton lots, or, as we should say, by the car- 
load. 

Only a few weeks before a popular 
caricature had warned the London beef- 
eaters against American beef. On one 
side was a magnificent sirloin, with min- 
gled streaks of white fat and red, juicy 
lean: this was labelled “ Roast Beef of 
Old England.”’ On the other was a dark, 
stringy slab of fly-blown flesh, with plen- 
ty of sinew and gristle, but no fat: this 
was marked “Here’s your American 
beef! Take your choice!” The rail- 
way shipments from Liverpool would 
seem to show that Mr. John Bull is 
“taking his choice.” 

And yet the cattle-trade of this coun- 
try is still in its infancy. No statistics 
exist of the inter-State movement of cat- 
tle east of the Missouri. But we know 
that from fifty thousand to seventy-five 
thousand tons cross the Missouri every 
year. If prices remain as low as they 
are, it is hardly to be expected that this 
aggregate will be much exceeded at pres- 
ent. But every year, as the original Tex- 
an blood is gradually crossed and re- 
crossed, the stock will improve and the 
quality of the meat appreciate, until we 
can fairly challenge the roast beef of 
Old England to meet us at the dinner- 
table. 

It was during the last days of the war 
that the Texan cattle-trade first assumed 
large proportions. At that time North- 


western Texas was swarming with cat- 
tle, which possessed little or no value on 
their native ranches. They were not a 
choice breed. Large, raw-boned, with 
wild eyes and long outspread horns, 
fierce in temper and forbidding of as- 
pect, they were about as low a grade of 
the bovine race as could be found. The 
cows were never milked and the oxen 
never yoked. Still, their flesh was meat, 
though dark in color and rather coarse 
in flavor and texture, and meat was at 
that time in active demand at the North. 
Some large government contractors tried 
the experiment of importing them. They 
found that they could buy two- and three- 
year-old steers in Texas at six to eight 
dollars per head, and sell them in Mis- 
souri at thirty to thirty-five dollars per 
head. This paid very well. At first only 
small droves—or “ bunches,” as they are 
called in the West—of from three hun- 
dred to five hundred head each were 
bought; and so careless were the Texan 
stock -raisers, and so high was Northern 
credit, that the bunch was usually paid 
for by a note at twelve months. The 
cattle were driven North through “the 
Territory’ (Indian Reservation) to the 
Neosho Valley, and thence along the 
boundary -line between Missouri and 
Kansas. Coffeeville was one of the fa- 
vorite markets of the day. Old cowboys 
still speak of it with oaths. It seems that 
it produces the largest and most blood- 
thirsty herd of mosquitoes in the West, 
and on hot nights the cattle, driven to 
frenzy by their insect tormentors, would 
stampede and scatter over the country. 
In the course of a year or two the profits 
of the business became an open secret, 
and capital was embarked in it by sev- 
eral dealers in St. Louis and Chicago. 
From a few hundred head the bunches 
swelled to a thousand or more, and the 
price of three-year-olds rose in Texas to 
ten and fifteen dollars. Simultaneously, 
settlements began to thicken on the Kan- 
sas border, and, the settlers naturally ob- 
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jecting to periodical invasions of wild cat- 
tle, the Northern rendezvous was moved 
to the vicinity of Topeka. It did not stay 
long there, for many reasons, and after 
a general consultation among dealers, 
Abilene, a new town on the Kansas Pa- 
cific, some twenty-five miles farther west, 
was selected as the future cattle-market 
of the Western country. It was surround- 
ed by rolling prairies still covered with 
buffalo- grass, well supplied with water, 
easily reached from the South and con- 
nected with the East by a line of railway. 

But the marching settlement scarcely 
gave Abilene time to grow rich out of 
the cattle-trade. Hardly had it risen to 
the dignity of a city, with paved streets, 
brick stores, a bank or two and one or 
two large hotels, when the prairies be- 
gan to be studded with farms whose oc- 
cupants raised the old cry against wild 
cattle. This time the cowboys moved to 
Ellsworth, two hundred and twenty miles 
from the Missouri border, admirably sit- 
uated for the purpose, and already well 
known as one of the outfitting stations 
for the overland journey. It remained 
the cattle-mart for several years, and is 
said during that period to have won the 
proud pre-eminence of being the wick- 
edest town in America. Frontiersmen, 
herdsmen, cowboys and teamsters are 
never renowned for refinement or high- 
toned morality. In Ellsworth, if tradi- 
tion do not lie, they were more than 
usually truculent, debauched and bru- 
tal. Twice the whole town was burned 
down. Wages had not yet begun to feel 
the shrinkage consequent upon the resto- 
ration of peace. The United States were 
paying five dollars a day. In the cattle- 
trade the profits were enormous. Money 
was therefore abundant, and during the 
season all the luxuries which the cow- 
boy’s taste called for were in ample sup- 
ply. As usual in such places, the pur- 
veyors of these luxuries found it conve- 
nient to establish a municipal govern- 
ment and to divide the offices among 
- them. Each bagnio could boast that it 
was either owned or protected by a city 
official, and in consequence free fights 
were the order of the day. After a time 
the cowboys began to “allow” that they 
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were being robbed and knifed and shot 
beyond “the fair thing ;’”’ and they rose 
accordingly.. In one night they shot the 
mayor, the police magistrate, the city 
marshal, the chief of police and six po- 
licemen, besides some minor officials, - 
and for three days, whenever a head 
was seen out of a door or window, some 
gentle grazier tried his aim on it. After 
this, says the historian, Ellsworth was 
quite a quiet, pleasant place to live in. 

But the march of settlement did not 
permit the cattle-men to enjoy tranquil- 
lity long. Log houses began to spring 
up on the fertile prairies east, north and 
south of Ellsworth, and once more the 
chiefs of the cattle-trade received orders 
to “move on.” Similar commands had 
been issued to the dealers at Fort Dodge, 
on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
Railroad, andthe cattle-men onthe north- 
ern line moved to Ellis, while those on 
the southern route made a new location 
at Las Animas. At these points, where 
there was hardly a farm under cultiva- 
tion, it seemed the trade might be safe 
from molestation for a few years. But 
the rush of Eastern settlers into Kansas 
exceeded all calculations, and last year 
the Ellis market was once more moved 
west, to Buffalo. 

In the mean time a revolution had 
taken place in the trade at the other 
end of the line. In the great stockyards 
at Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, etc. it 
was found that pure Texan cattle com- 
peted at great disadvantage with animals 
bred farther east. Illinois and Missouri 
beasts commanded three and a half to 
four cents when Texans only brought 
two to two and a half cents at Kansas 
City. Indeed, when the market became 
dull it was hard work to sell the latter at_ 
any price. The dealers then tried the 
experiment of transferring the Texan 
cattle to Colorado. On the banks of 
the Arkansas and its tributaries was an 
abundant range, with a fair supply of wa- 
ter, and the winters were generally mild. 
Large herds of Texans were moved over 
the border, fed for a year on Colorado 
grass, and then shipped East as Colo- 
rado cattle. They sold better than beasts 
direct from the Pan Handle, but stil] they 
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were nothing, after all, but wild cattle, 
with little or no fat and dark, stringy 
meat. To retain the markets it was ev- 
ident that more thorough measures yet 
must be adopted. Moreover, Texas had 
at last awakened to the value of its prod- 
ucts. Cattle were no longer to be bought 
at ten to fifteen dollars a head, and on 
credit at that. The rancheros subscribed 
to newspapers, knew the value of live- 
stock in St. Louis and Chicago, and ad- 
justed their prices accordingly. To meet 
the emergency it devolved upon the deal- 
ers to become breeders as well as sellers 
of cattle. 

At first they contented themselves with 
buying bulls in Illinois, lowa and Mis- 
souri and shipping them to the Arkansas 
Valley. But they soon discovered that 
the dearest animals are often the cheap- 
est in the end, and a pretty large propor- 
tion of the prize bulls at the agricultural 
fairs in the East, and not a few choice 
animals in England, began to be picked 
up by the great cattle-dealers and ship- 
ped to the Far West. To see some of 
these huge beasts, almost as large as ele- 
phants, carefully covered with trappings 
and escorted by a solemn driver with 
long cowhide whip, marching slowly 
over the prairie to make acquaintance 
with a herd of young Texan cows, re- 
minded one somewhat of the old festi- 
val of Apis. 

The Arkansas Valley and the valleys 
of its southern tributaries were the first 
sites selected for the new breeding-farms. 
But the winter in this region, though gen- 
erally mild, is not alwaysso. Every now 
and then comes a winter in which stock 
require to be fed for two or even three 
months, and delicate cattle suffer from 
the cold. Besides, the Arkansas Valley 
soon began to be uncomfortably crowd- 
ed. Sheep-raising became popular and 
profitable, and, as everybody knows, cat- 
tle will not graze where sheep are. A 
steer will let his weight run down one- 
third rather than eat grass over which 
a sheep has even walked. 

In search, therefore, of pastures new, 
the stockmen fixed their eyes on New 
Mexico. In great part barren, rocky 
and mountainous, the Territory is well 


watered in its north-eastern corner by 
the Canadian River, into which number- 
less small streams empty themselves. 
The valley through which the river flows 
is fertile, and the sides of the hills are 
clothed with ample woods, which furnish 
shelter from the noonday sun. On the 
west the Great Range constitutes a barrier 
against the Indians of the Ute reserva- 
tion. A good cattle-trail leads through 
the Pan Handle into Kansas, and grass 
and water abound everywhere on the 
route. The climate is genial. Though 
the nights are cold, snow never falls in 
such quantities as to deprive cattle of 
their food. No other spot on the conti- 
nent combines so many advantages for 
stock-raising, and it is no wonder the 
great cattle - dealers finally selected it 
as the site of their ranches. 

That there was ample room, for all 
may be inferred from the fact that a 
strip along the river some two hundred 
and fifty miles in length was modestly 
appropriated by one firm— Hunter & 
Evans of St. Louis—with the consent 
of their rivals. Once the location made, 
the slow process of breeding fine cattle 
out of poor stock began. Herds were 
brought in from Texas. If they con- 
tained a bull, he was mercilessly slain 
and his office transferred to some stran- 
ger from Illinois, or Orange county, New 
York, or the banks of the Ohio. The 
three-year-old steers were sent to market. 
Then the herd was branded, each steer - 
being lassoed and thrown in his turn, 
and turned out loose to graze. 

Next spring the herd is visited by the 
owner with his little army of cowboys. 
To find and gather together a herd of 
several thousand cattle roaming over a 
pasture two hundred miles long by fifty 
miles wide seems a pretty arduous task, 
but it seldom takes over three weeks, 
even when, as is now often the case, the 
herd counts fifty or sixty thousand head. 
In this, as in every branch of the busi- 
ness, the cowboys’ horses do more than 
half the work. Mounted on these admi- 
rable little beasts, which know what is 
expected of them as well as their riders, 
the cowboys drive the cattle together into 
large herds, and then proceed to “round 
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them up.” Rounding up, as may read- 
ily be understood, consists in driving the 
cattle into a circular mass, in which they 
are confined by the cowboys, who circle 
incessantly round them and with shout 
and cuerth prevent them from straggling. 
This process of rounding up is incessant. 
Cattle must be rounded up when the herd 
is sorted for market; they must be round- 
ed up every night on the march; they 
must be rounded up in presence of dan- 
ger or storm. Cowboys become so famil- 
iar with the word of command, “ Round 
up,” that when they reach the end of 
their journey and find themselves once 
more in a city, you will always hear them 
invite a friend to round up at a bar for a 
whiskey straight or confess that, the hour 
being late, they will round up in bed. 
When the herd is rounded up the next 
thing in order is to pick out the cows, 
each of which has a calf with her (they 
breed in New Mexico at twenty months 
old), to brand the calf, and, in case it be 
a male, to fit him to take his rank among 
the steers. Then the three-year-old—in 
some cases where the animals are in good 
condition and the market is firm the two- 
year-old—steers must be separated from 
the herd and gathered by themselves to 
be sent to market. This is a job of no 
little difficulty and some danger. To 
dash into a herd so crowded together 
that it resembles a confused mass of 
horns, noses, flying tails and jostling 
bodies; to pick out one steer and drive 
him away from his friends, alone, against 
his utmost endeavor, for he always seems 
to understand what you want of him, and 
that his transition from wild freedom to 
the roasting -spit will be brief, —to do 
this without being gored or knocked 
down by a rush of the frightened herd 
requires no little skill. Without the aid 
of the horses, indeed, the cowboys would 
often fail. But these little brutes, whose 
sagacity is equal to their activity and 
strength, seem to guess at once which 
steer they are to secure, and they will 
push him, drive him, turn him, occa- 
sionally even stimulating his move- 
ments by biting his tail—all the while 
dodging prods from his and his friends’ 
horns with marvellous agility—until they 
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cut him out of the mass. This process is 
continued until all the calves are brand- 
ed and otherwise attended to, and all the 
marketable steers are collected together 
by themselves. Then some cows are 
added, those of pure Texan blood be- 
ing selected, leaving the half-breeds to 
perpetuate the race. The breeder's in- 
tention is to eliminate the Texan stock 
altogether, and then the half-breeds, so 
as to bring up the standard of the herd 
as nearly as possible to that of the bull. 
But the ranches have not been long 
enough in existence to permit this plan 
to be carried out. At the present time 
there are still Texan cows in the ranches 
on the Canadian, and the three-quarter- 
breeds are scarce. 

For the benefit of enterprising men at 
the East who contemplate establishing 
cattle-ranches on the Canadian a word 
may here be said on the range question. 
No cattle-breeder in New Mexico owns 
his range. The United States, which 
have so carefully prescribed the condi- 
tions under which agricultural and min- 
eral lands may be taken up, have made 
no regulations regarding grazing lands. 
‘Any man is free to occupy any range 
he likes on the Canadian, without re- 
gard to the present occupant. The same 
thing is true of Colorado and Western 
Kansas. But the small capitalist from 
the East who buys a bunch of one or 
two hundred cattle, and undertakes to 
pasture them on the public domain with- 
out inquiring whether any previous pos- 
sessor has cattle on the spot, will find 
there are titles to land not known to the 
lawyers. In Kansas and Colorado he will 


be warned to leave, and if the warning — 


be neglected he will, in the local slang, 


be “ bounced” and his cattle driven off 


into the prairie. In New Mexico, on the 
contrary, he will be received with the 
utmost politeness. He will be told that 
the range is quite at his service. How 
many head has he? Two hundred? Ah, 
yes, quite a nice little bunch. Well, there 
is a capital spot—good grass, good shade, 
plenty of water. True, it is right in the 
middle of the range occupied by Mr. 
Smith, who has twenty thousand head, 
or Mr. Brown, who has forty thousand. 
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But what does that matter? There’s 
plenty of room for everybody. They 
won't trouble him. So the gentleman 
from the East turns out his cattle and 
departs. He has no sooner gone than 
his herd discover the presence of other 
herds much larger than the one to which 
they belong, and with bovine instinct 
immediately annex themselves. Next 
spring, when the owner returns, he is 
surprised to find that not one of his cat- 
tle can be seen. Mr. Brown, to whom he 
appeals, is as affable as ever: “Got mix- 
ed with ours, you think? Well, my dear 
sir, find ’em, by all means. God knows 
we don’t want,’em.”” The Eastern man 
spends some days on horseback trying 
to pick his two hundred head out of for- 
ty thousand, and if he is lucky rescues 
half a dozen out of the herd, and then 
gives up the job. Mr. Brown is careful 
not to send cattle to market with an- 
other man’s brand, but he is equally 
careful to mark all the calves with his 
own brand. 

The Northern—that is to say, the Kan- 
sas — cattle-market begins in July and 
runs through August. About the mid- 
dle of March the several captains of the 
cowboys begin to muster their forces at 
some point in Kansas or Missouri. Each 
party will consist of from twenty to thir- 
ty-five young men, according to the 
number of cattle it is proposed to drive 
to market. To drive under a renown- 
ed captain is an object of ambition with 
all the young men of Kansas, as the ser- 
vice, though rather ill-paid, involves just 
enough adventure and peril to tempt 
young men’s fancy. In a well-equipped 
expedition each man has two horses, and 
ample supplies of provisions are carried 


_ in wagons, About the first of April the 


cavalcade departs. At first the journey 
is delightful. Nothing can be pleasanter 
than riding over the smooth prairies of 
Kansas before the summer heats begin. 
A few miles south of Sun City the bor- 
der is generally crossed, “the Terri- 
tory” entered and a bee-line made for 
Medicine Lodge. Here a spice of dan- 
ger is encountered, as the Indians are 
apt to shoot intruders on their domain. 
But lives are seldom lost. Indians don’t 
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attack a party of twenty with arms. From 
Medicine Lodge a pleasant road across 
Texas leads to the valley of the Cana- 
dian. By the time the party reaches the 
Range a herd is often ready to march. 
If not, the cowboys must pick them out 
themselves. It is seldom considered pru- 
dent to move more than five thousand 
head in one body; so where, as at the 
great ranches, the annual marketable 
supply exceeds this number, it is divided 
into two, three, four or more herds. 

The Northern march consumes from 
four to five weeks. If the cattle are driv- 
en fast, they lose flesh. They must have 
water every day, and frequent détours 
are made on this account. Every stream 
and gulch and pool on the whole road is 
well known to the captain. If the spring 
rains have been heavy, some streams 
will be impassable and fords must be 
found. If there has been no rain, the 
smaller streams will be dry, and at times 
forced marches must be made to strike 
the larger ones. There are but two dan- 
gers to be apprehended on the way, for 
the danger from Indians is not worth 
counting if the captain keeps his men 
well in hand and prevents straggling. 
These are thunderstorms and stampedes. 

Unfortunately, thunderstorms are quite 
common in that country in May and June, 
and a thunderstorm at night is very ter- 
rifying to a herd of wild cattle. When 
the sky signals its approach the captain 
orders his whole force on duty. The 
spare horses are carefully fed and teth® 
ered. By dint of effort the herd is round- 
ed up into as small a space as possible, 
and the whole force commences to march 
closely round it. Like horses, horned cat- 
tle derive courage from the close proxim- 
ity of man. As the thunder peals and 
the lightning flashes the poor frighten- 
ed beasts watch eagerly the slow steady 
pace of the cowboys on their ponies, and 
probably comfort themselves with reflect- 
ing that these superior beings know what 
they are about. But sometimes a wild 
steer will be unable to control his terror, 
and will make a dash. Then comes the 
crisis. His example will surely be con- 
tagious, and in five minutes the whole 
herd, five thousand strong, may be up 
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and away through the cordon of sentries, 
clattering over the prairie with a noise 
which drowns the thunder. 

This is a stampede, or, as the cowboys 
call it, a stompede. Stampedes may arise 
from any cause. Sometimes an inexpe- 
rienced cowboy may startle the herd by 
shouting when they are asleep, and a 
stampede may be the result. Any un- 
usual sight may frighten the leaders: 
if they run the whole herd will follow. 
Whatever the cause be, the result is the 
same. The herd is off, probably on a 
pitch-dark night, in a pouring torrent of 
rain, over a broken prairie. Then comes 
the test of the captain’s ability and of his 
horse’s mettle. Cotte gue cove, he must 
head off the leaders. If they get fairly 
away, they will go twenty, thirty or forty 
miles at a stretch, and several hundred 
head will stray from the main body. It 
is then more than ever that the worth 
of the little Kansas ponies shows itself. 
They can see when their riders cannot. 
They seem to know how much depends 
on their showing speed that night if it 
kills them. And they go, without whip 
or spur, by the side of the terrified steers 
at a breakneck pace, until they reach the 
leaders of the fugitive band. Their riders 
cannot see that they have headed off the 
cattle, and cannot guide them. But they 
know their business. Once abreast of 
the leading fugitives, they swing round, 
and, fearless of horns, press back the 
cattle with nose and side until they turn 
them. One horse follows another, pursu- 
ing the same manceuvre, until the head- 
long rush is checked and the leaders of 
the flight’ themselves stop their followers 
in their mad career. 

The stampede is over. The panting 
cattle are easily rounded up, and will 
not run again that night. But the cow- 
boys’ labors are not ended. All night, 
in the rain, on strange ground, on the 
fresh horses which have been sent for, 
they must patrol round the herd. And 
when morning comes a census of the 
animals must be taken to find how many 
have strayed during the stampede, and 
these truants must be recaptured. Cairns 
of stones set up by cowboys for this pur- 
pose enable the captain to see a long 


distance on the prairie, and wherever a - 


steer or a small bunch of cattle is seen 
a party is despatched in pursuit. Single 
animals have been known to stray.a hun- 
dred miles from the herd before they 
could be caught. But the cowboys gen- 


erally recapture the fugitives. Sometimes . 


they make mistakes. According to herds- 
men’s law, it is every man’s duty to brand 
his cattle. A steer unbranded is called a 
Maverick, and is lawful prize. There are 
stories that herds used to arrive at mar- 
ket on the Kansas Pacific with several 
animals which had to be branded on 
arrival. But this is probably calumny. 

Keep whiskey away from him and the 
average cowboy is not a bad fellow. The 
captains are almost invariably old sol- 
diers who served in the cavalry on one 
side or the other. From necessity they 
are stern disciplinarians. Disobedience 
of orders is punished by dismissal, which 


in that region is equivalent to setting a 


sailor ashore on a desert island, and may 
mean death. It is said that there is sel- 
dom trouble with the recruits picked up 
at the North, but when any of these de- 
sert and they are replaced with Mexi- 
cans, a close watch. becomes necessary. 
A year or two since a noted captain en- 
gaged a Mexican half-breed for the home- 
ward journey. After a week's march the 
man proved quarrelsome and disobe- 
dient, and at last got drunk. When the 
captain discharged him the Mexican re- 
fused to go, and, drawing a long knife, 
made for his superior officer. -He was 
so close that to save himself the captain 
turned and ran, drawing his six-shooter 
and firing backward as he fled. Close 
in pursuit flew the Mexican, striking at 
the captain and grazing him with each 
blow. They happened to be inside a 
stone corral. The wall was so high that 
under ordinary circumstances no one 
would have thought of trying to jump 
it, but when the captain had emptied 
his revolver, knowing that an instant's 
pause would ensure him a deathblow 
from the panting savage behind him, 
he gathered his strength and leaped the 
barrier. By that time a dozen hands had 
seized the Mexican, who was speedily 
hanged. He had the captain's six balls 
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in his body, but he had life enough left 
to appreciate the hanging. 

The drollest scene on these marches 
is breaking a cow into milking. As a 
rule, cowboys despise milk, and prefer 
their tea and coffee without it. But once 
in a while an epicure demands the lux- 
ury, and a good-looking cow with calf is 
selected as the minister. She is lassoed 
by the horns, which are firmly fastened 
toan upright post. On either side of her 
a fence is then built, with one rail missing 


at the height of the udder. Aan is then’ 


introduced, and the operator, thrusting his 
arm through the aperture in the fence, 


proceeds to work. With truly feminine 

‘fury the cow protects what she regards 
as her calf’s property. She tugs and 
pulls and kicks and bellows, and bangs 
her sides against the fence: if she could 
get at her tormentor the milk would cost 
him dear. But rope and fence hold fast, 
and after a quarter of an hour’s fight she 
is released. Next time the struggle is less 
violent, and after four or five compulsory 
milkings she stands comparatively quiet, 
and is promoted to the rank of milch-. 
cow, worth in Kansas five dollars more 
than her untrained sisters. — 
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In societate civili aut lex aut vis valet.—BAcon. 


OT very long ago—that is to say, 
about three years after Garibaldi, 

with the aid of his thousand volunteers, 
had presented the Two Sicilies to Victor 
Emmanuel—two men carried on a very 
lucrative trade of blackmailing in the city 
and neighborhood of Naples. One was a 
certain De Mata, an ex-hatter; the other, 
aman named F——, who lived in the 
Neapolitan suburb of Portici. The sys- 
tem of these men was to write or inti- 
mate to certain wealthy residents, espe- 
cially any who had served under the 
Bourbon kings, that unless they paid 
handsomely they would be denounced 
to the Italian government as reaction- 
ists. Those were the days of high party 
feeling and clashing interests, when a 
person suspected of conspiring in favor 
of the old order of things was regarded 
in much the same light as a Northerner 
friendly to secession and slavery was re- 
garded by his fellow-citizens of Boston 
or New York during the fiercest days of 
the rebellion. Many men, unwilling to 
be thrust into public notice in such trou- 
blesome times, preferred paying these 
scoundrels to running the risk of being 


torn to pieces by a people conscious of 
its power and savage with the rankling 
sores of the ex-King Franceschino’s tyr- 
anny. 

De Mata and F—— were industriously 
“laying by” treasures for their old age 
when, unfortunately for themselves, they 
caught a Tartar. This was Baron Fari- 
na, a gentleman of noted Bourbon tend- 
encies, but nevertheless an orderly, obe- 
dient subject of Victor Emmanuel. The 
baron, having received an anonymous 
letter to the effect that he would be de- 
nounced unless he paid six thousand 
ducats in manner indicated, considered 
the sum too large to be rashly thrown 
away, and thought it over. He thought 
it over so long and so carefully that the 
letter received no answer, and the mon- ° 
ey was not sent to the place mentioned 
at the appointed time. De Mata and 
F—— were not accustomed to be treat- — 
ed in this cavalier fashion, and followed 
up their first by a second letter, contain- 
ing suggestive drawings of a coffin with 
death’s head and cross-bones, and a re- 
quest to ‘look sharp and pay his bills.” 
This should have spurred on the baron 
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to meet his engagements in an honor- 
able manner, but it did not: in fact, the 
plucky nobleman continued on the even 
tenor of his way, sublimely unconscious 
of any engagements whatever. Imagine 
the disappointment of the two explotteurs 
when visit after visit to the rendezvous 
was made without any further result than 
the partial destruction of two pairs of 
second-hand shoes! 

At last, F——, who was a neighbor of 
Baron Farina—for they both lived at Por- 
tici — went to dun the backward debtor. 
He said he had chanced to hear that his 
honorable friend had received several 
letters plain and illustrated, and he coun- 
selled him for the sake of his own safety 
not to play with the fire, but facre bonne 
mine & mauvats jeu and compound with 
his threatening correspondents before 
worse happened. This he advised him 
as a friend rendered. anxious by the 
misfortunes that had overtaken persons 
whom they both knew who had not com- 
plied with similar intimations. 

Baron Farina suspected that his good 
adviser might possibly have passed a 
leisure hour in sketching coffins and 
writing dunning letters. He therefore 
proposed to give him half the ransom- 
money, begging him to be kind enough 
to find out the unknown blackmailers 
if possible, deliver the money and en- 
deavor to obtain an extension of a few 
days before he should be called upon to 
“settle the rest of the bill.” F—— fell 
into the snare, received the money and 
agreed to use his best endeavors. Scarce- 
ly had he left the house, however, when 
the baron ordered his carriage and drove 
away post-haste to Naples to see the lieu- 
tenant-general of Victor Emmanuel. 

This officer was Ponza di San Marti- 
no, one of the severest as well as bravest 
men among the heroes of Italian regen- 
eration. Having heard the nobleman’s 
story, he at once sent for a police inspec- 
. tor, without even advising the questor, or 
officer at the head of the police depart- 
_ ment of the city. On the inspector's ar- 
rival San Martino ordered him to arrest 
F—— at once. The inspector, instead 
of complying, hesitated, and finally re- 
fused point-blank to execute the order. 


_UNov. 


To an inquiry from the astonished lieu. 
tenant-general why he, a faithful officer, 
refused for the first time to do his duty, 
the inspector replied, “ Because he is one 
of the most formidable chiefs of the Ca- 
morra.” 

“Then you refuse to arrest this man, 
knowing you thereby lose your place?” 

“Better to lose my place than my life.” 

San Martino called in another inspec- 
tor, but when F——’s name was men- 
tioned he also declined to attempt any- 
thing against the person of one of the 
dreaded Camorra chieftains. 

Inspector after inspector was called in 
with the same result, although all were 
threatened with deprivation of their posts, 
until one named Mele entered the pres- 
ence of the lieutenant-general. 

Now, Mele was a man about thirty- 
five years old, noted for his energy and 
exactness. Having heard what was ex- 
pected of him, he quietly declared him- 
self ready to do his duty, but he had a 
favor to ask of the lieutenant-general. 

“What is the favor?” 

“That Your Excellency will recom- 
mend my wife and children to the king’s 
bounty.” 

“Why so?” 

“Because I shall certainly be killed with- 
in twenty-four hours after the arrest.” 

San Martino smiled at the fears of the 
police-officer, but willingly consented to 
present his petition in case the necessity 
should arise. 

Mele, with characteristic exactitude, 
went out at once, and had no difficulty 
whatever in finding and arresting F—, 
who could scarcely credit the news when 
it was communicated to him that he, a 
Capo-Camorrista, was arrested in his own 
city of Naples, over which he had hither- 
to reigned as despotically and securely 
as any autocrat. De Mata, also a Capo- 
Camorrista, who chanced to be with 
F—— at the moment of the arrest, was 
also taken, and both were conducted to 
the dungeons of the Vicaria. * 

In an incredibly short space of time 
the news spread over the twelve quarters 
of Naples, and ten out of the twelve Capt 
Camorristi assembled in council to judge 
the police-agent who had dared to arrest 
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two of their number. Mele was unani- 
mously sentenced to death. 

Of the Picciotti di Sgarro, who are al- 
ways the executioners of the Camorra, the 
one selected by lot to carry out the sen- 
tence wasa young man of nineteen, known 
by the name of Lo Bello Guaglione, or 
“The Beautiful Boy,” and brother of De 
Mata, one of the arrested blackmailers. 
The day after the arrest, while Mele, 
on his way home, was crossing the Pi- 
gnasecca, one of the most crowded thor- 
oughfares in Naples, and waving his hand 
to his wife at a distant window, Lo Bello 
Guaglione suddenly rushed at him, and 
with one well-directed blow of a razor 
almost severed his head from his body. 
The poor victim of duty died on the spot, 
while the spectators, after the Neapolitan 
fashion, opened a way for his assassin to 
escape. 

The murderer fled to Vesuvius to join 
the brigands, but, having been refused 
admittance to their band, after many ad- 
ventures was at last taken by an anony- 
mous society who had banded themselves 
together to gain the thousand ducats 
placed upon his head. He was clearly 
guilty of murder in the first degree, but 
the jury, having the fear of the Camorra 
before their eyes, found extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and Lo Bello Guaglione is 
now a galley-slave condemned to twenty 
years’ penal servitude at Procida. 

De Mata and F—— were brought to 
trial, but, though it was proved that they 
had divided between them the three thou- 
sand ducats of Baron Farina, were found 
not guilty by a jury of Neapolitans fully 
aware that the Camorra, which had mur- 
dered Mele, would not hesitate to treat 
them in like manner in case they should 
vote legal punishment to any of the sa- 
cred twelve. 


This terrible story will serve to place 
more vividly before the eyes of the reader 
the condition of things in Southern Italy. 
The Camorra, the Mafia, brigandage and 
feudalism combine to form a state of so- 
Ciety without its parallel in the world. 

Socialism a few years ago was looked 
upon as an abstract question of political 
economy only to be pondered by the 
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learned. Now it is discussed in some 
form or other by all who can read and 
write. A great, and often bloody, drama 
is being played in Europe, which cannot 
fail to interest those Americans who re- 
member that their country, having put 
aside the things of childhood, has as- 
sumed, together with the toga virilis of 
its hundred years, all the responsibilities 
of increased population. A description 
of those difficulties of the Old World 
which are not so well known will not 
therefore be peine perdue. 

I shall begin my story of the extraor- 
dinary social condition of these Southern 
provinces by endeavoring to give a true 
idea of one of the most insidious and for- 
midable secret societies that ever blasted 
a country—a society which may be call- 
ed the step-daughter of feudalism, the 
mother of brigandage and the cousin- 
german of the Mafia. 


THE CAMORRA. 


The Camorra may be defined as or- 
ganized oppression —an association of 
the stronger against the weaker and 
more numerous body of the people for 
the purpose of plunder — not indiscrim- 
inate plunder, but robbery systematized, 
one might almost say, to a science, and 
tariffed with much exactness. The per- 
sons taxed—and they comprehend the 
great mass of the Neapolitan people, 
all, in fact, except the upper ten of poli- 
tics, finance or the noblesse—receive in 
compensation the Arotection of the Ca- 
morra! This protection, as will be pres- 
ently shown, was no idle boast, but a 
fair though illegal equivalent for money 
paid, before the Re Galantuomo extended 
the blessings of liberty and constitutional ~ 
government to these downtrodden pop- 
ulations. The Camorristi are the drones 
of the hive, but they have stings: the 
rest of the people are the working bees, 
without stings and afraid of the drones 
who live on their labor. 

The origin of the Camorra is a much- 
disputed point, as history mentions it but 
slightly, and even the tradition of a sect 
bearing the name does not go back much 
further than 1820. This, however, is a 
matter of minor importance, though it is 
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interesting to know that M. Marc Mon- 
nier, in his interesting work on the so- 
ciety, seems inclined to trace it back to 
the Garduna, founded in Spain in 1417, 
and presenting great resemblances. The 
name, he also thinks, might be derived 
from the Arab word 4umar, a game of 
chance, because all these similar soci- 
eties began their career by imposing a 
tax upon gamblers, as is done by the 
Camorra in Naples to-day. Whatever 
be the truth as to these points, one thing 
is certain—the Camorra has held sway 
in the kingdom of Naples for a long pe- 
riod, especially in the prisons, though the 
name itself is a thing of comparatively 
recent date. 

But the interest of this sect centres in 
its interior organization and the modus 
operandi, which at the acme of its pow- 
er, during the last Bourbon period, allow- 
ed thirty thousand individuals to walk 
the streets of Naples for years with the 
word “bandit”’ written in glaring letters 
on their foreheads. 

The association must be considered, 
imprimis, as consisting of the fierce, law- 
less spirits of the lowest order of the Nea- 
politan people, inasmuch as scarcely any 
of the chief Camorristi, or even the Gran 
Capo himself, can read or write. The 
code, which Dumas and Mastriani as- 
sert is written, and Monnier insists must 
be traditional, is generally communicated 
by word of mouth to the newly-admitted 
members. 

The Camorra is divided into three 
. grades, called respectively the Garzone 
di Mala Vita (lad of bad life), the Picc7- 
otto di Sgarro and the Camorrista. The 
Camorristi are the ruling powers of the 
sect from which they take their name, 
while the Garzoni di Mala Vita and Pic- 
ciotti di Sgarro are the working mem- 
bers, who carry out the decrees of the 
council, whether they be robbery or as- 
sassination. 

The Camorra must not be regarded as 
an association of thieves like those to be 
found in any great city. Although it de- 
rives no small profit from the petty pil- 
fering of its “'prentice lads"’ (Garzoni), 
its great distinguishing characteristic is 
that it is not, 2 se, a gang of thieves, but 


‘a tremendous occult power which pre- 
tends to a certain share in the labor of 
others. /¢ taxes by means of intimidation, 

The Garzone is the servant of the ser- 
vants of the Camorristi—an artful dodger, 
who, having waked up one morning in 
prison, is old enough to understand that 
he has but one choice before him, to be 
a victim or a victimizer, and joins the 
ruling body. Courage is the first requi- 
site in a candidate for the post of Garzone, 
as for all other places in the sect, whose 
motto is ‘ The right of the strongest” 
among members and with strangers. 

The next grade is that of Picciotto di 
Sgarro. The word Zicciotto in the lan- 
guage of the people signifies one inferior 
in age, condition or merit: the meaning 
of the word sgavvois unknown. This per- 
sonage, although only the fag of some 
Camorrista, is nevertheless of great im- 
portance and the object of much envy 
in his ward. He is initiated into the se- 
crets of the confraternity, publicly recog- 
nized as a member, and respected by all 
within and without the body as a man of 
proved courage and the terrible execu- 
tioner of the Camorra. 

As a man rises from rank to rank a 
proof or ordeal of courage is always a 


sine qua uon in each initiation. Thus, . 


the candidate for the grade of Picciotto 
generally volunteers to carry out some 
bloody decree of the council to prove 
his courage. In case there is no “work 
on hand”’ for him to do, he is put to the 
trial of a “vata, or knife-duel, with an old 
Picciotto designated by lot. This is a com- 
paratively simple affair: at the first blood 
drawn the combatants embrace and the 
ordeal is over. 

Once a Picciotto, he often serves long 
terms of years without recompense, ex- 
cept an occasional handful of sous from 
his Camorrista, and is always chosen for 
the bloody and perilous duties of the as- 
sociation. His great ambition is to be 
a Camorrista, which rank is attained by 
long service or by some daring murder. 
Therefore, whenever a person is sen- 
tenced to death by the council the Pic- 
ciotti generally come forward in a body, 
and each asks as a favor to be selected 
for the bloody work. When a murder 
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has been committed, and it is necessary 
that some member be given up to jus- 


tice, there is also emulation among the [| 


Picciotti as to who will deliver himself 
to the law as guilty of the deed, though 
perhaps really so only in desire. Both 
of these actions are among the most 
meritorious in the eyes of the chiefs, 
and therefore, to create no jealousy, the 
two Picciotti for these services are se- 
lected by lot. 

Thus by means of a stab or a long 
imprisonment the Picciotto attains the 
coveted rank of Camorrista, and with it 
the privilege of pocketing the taxes and 
lording it over the Garzoni and other 
Picciotti of the order, besides a vote in 
the lower council. This initiation takes 
place in the following manner: The 
would-be Camorrista having addressed 
a supplica, or application, to one of.the 
Capi, the matter is debated in the Grand 
Council, and, if voted upon favorably, 
announced to all the Camorristi with a 
request to assemble together. To this 
parliament the Capo who favors the 
claims of the Picciotto presents him 
with the consecrated words, Riconoscete 
(“ Recognize the man!”’), after. 
having recited his acts of courage or 
proofs of capacity, and says, “ Hence- 
forth you are our companion, and shall 
share with us the profits of the society. 
Do you know in what the duties of a 
Camorrista consist 

To this the postulant replies, “I do: 
to fight a tirata with one of my com- 
panions, swear fidelity to my associates 
and enmity to public authorities—to have 
no relations with the police force, and not 
to denounce my companions who break 
the laws: on the contrary, to love them 
more than the rest, as they peril their 
lives,” 

After this the new-fledged companion 
takes the oath upon crossed knives, with 
his hand immersed in his own blood, 
fights the tirata, embraces the members 
present, and is hailed a Camorrista by 
acclamation, the ceremony being con- 
cluded with a banquet. 

The Camorristi are the only benefi- 
ciaries of the order, they alone sharing 
the profits and collecting the tax of one- 


tenth which is levied by the society on 
all except the very rich. 

This strange organization had its first 
beginnings in the old prisons of Naples, 
where it has flourished for hundreds of 
years. The city of Naples knew it but 
slightly before King Ferdinand bestow- 
ed this, along with many other similar 
blessings, on his people in 1830. 

In the Bourbon times, partly through 
a weakness of the powers that were for 
throwing their faithful subjects into - 
prison, and partly through a natural 
gravitation of the lazzaroni toward pris- 
on-life, the jails were always overcrowd- 
ed. This was the prime cause of the Ca- 
morra; for the Spanish viceregal and the 
Bourbon governments were never able 
to give to each prisoner the luxury of a 
private cell, but obliged by their vast 
numbers to assemble them together in 
great common rooms called cameroni, 
which thus became the propitious soil 
in which this vile weed grew under the 
most favorable conditions. 

As soon as a prisoner entered the 
camerone he fell into the hands of the 
Camorra, a bravo saluting him with out- 
stretched hand and the customary phrase, 
““How much do you wish to give to the 
olio ?”” 

The oé&o originally meant the sum col- 
lected to supply the oil for the lamp which 
burned before the:statue of the Madonna 
in the prisons, as well as in every street, 
house and room, of Naples. In course 
of time the word came in prison-slang 
to mean the tribute paid by each new- | 
comer to the Camorra. 

Having paid the olio, the prisoner had 
only begun the series of taxes to which 
he was subjected until the moment he 
left the prison. Tobacco, private mon- 
ey, everything he had, was so taxed that 
he could neither eat, drink nor smoke 
without the purchased permission of 
the Camorristi. All money that pass- 
ed through his hands paid the tax of a 
tenth, and he bought the right to buy, 
sell, gamble, nay even to wear his 
clothes. In return for this the Camor- 
risti protected him and allowed no one 
else to despoil him. 

When a man of rank was thrown into 
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prison he often received a special permit 
from the Camorra to carry arms in the 
camerone. Thus, Signor Michele Per- 
sico, afterward a well-known member 
of the Italian Parliament, and Glad- 
stone's friend, Baron Carlo Poerio, two 
famous political prisoners of the Bour- 
bons, on entering the Castel Capuano 
were accosted by a companion, who 
made them a profound bow, and, pre- 
senting them with two stilettoes, said, 
“Take these, Your Excellencies: we 
authorize you to carry these arms.” _ 

A strange fact in connection with the 
prison Camorra is that its members 
always have knives, which for greater 
security are generally kept by the Capo- 
Camorrista. The experiment of depriv- 
ing them of their knives has been tried 
again and again, but within an hour the 
chiefs have been found with their three 
knives apiece, no matter how often the 
operation was repeated. The powers of 
a chief Camorrista in the prison were as 
follows: 1. He had the right to assign 
to each newcomer into the prison the 
place he was to occupy; 2. He had the 
privilege of selling certain articles, such 
as bread, wine, fruits, eggs, etc.; 3. He 
levied a tax of a tenth on gamblers’ win- 
nings; 4. He received a tenth of the 
money or objects which the prisoners 
received from their families or friends, 
nor could the latter give anything toa 
prisoner without passing it through his 
hands; 5. He exclusively permitted the 
imprisoned to communicate with their 
families or friends; 6. He had a right 
to the blind obedience of the individ- 
uals placed under his orders. 

The Camorra, whether in or out of 
prison, has two degrees of punishment— 
the sfregio, or slash from a razor, which 
disfigures for life, and the colte/ata, or 
stab with a knife, which wounds griev- 
ously or more frequently kills. 

In the provinces every prison had a 
Capo-Camorrista, who with a council of 
Camorristi governed despotically. This 
Capo was in correspondence with all the 
other prisons and convict establishments 
of the kingdom. The correspondence 
was maintained by means of the secre- 
taries attached to each Capo-Camorrista, 


they being among the few individuals in 
the Camorra who could read and write. 

We have so far considered the Camor- 
ra in its origin and first beginnings in the 
prisons, where thousands of the most des- 
perate characters in the country main- 
tained a government of their own, with 
its special hierarchy and laws, judging 
all who entered into their: daily life, 
whether as jailers, attendants, prisoners 
or companions, and punishing them with 
merciless brutality whenever they trans- 
gressed their commands. We now come 
to the Camorra libera, or free Camorra, 
as practised outside of the prisons, which 
played such a part in the history of the 
Two Sicilies from 1830 to 1860, during 
which its ramifications extended on all 
sides, from the Grand Council, composed 
of twelve illiterate men, till it made its 
way through the banks and upper ranks 
of commerce, even into the cabinet and 
royal palace itself! 

In the year 1830 many criminals were 
let loose from the prisons of Naples, some 
because they had served out their time, 
but many because the ever-fertile Queen 
Maria Theresa had afforded King Ferdi- 
nand II. another opportunity for exer- 
cising his favorite prerogative— that of 
liberating all the criminals in the king- 
dom on the birth of a son. The only 
exceptions to these acts of clemency 
were the political prisoners, with whom, 
under the Bourbons, it might almost be 
said ‘‘once a prisoner, always a prison- 
er.” Among the amnestied were many 
affiliated of the Camorra, who organized 
the sect in the twelve quarters of Na- 
ples, where it rapidly increased, the 
head-centre of the society being estab- 
lished in the quarter called Vicaria. 
The twelve Capi-Camorristi, who reign- 
ed each supreme in his own quarter, 
constituted the famous council, which 
in the years of its power sent out death- 
warrants to the tradesman who refused 
to supply the society with money, to the 
citizen who dared to make legal ‘com- 
plaint of attempted intimidation for pur- 
poses of plunder, or to the Picciotto di 
Sgarro who through fear or disloyalty 
shirked his duty. Soon everything was 
under the dominion and taxation of the 
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Camorra, as if the city were but a huge 
camerone in one of its gloomy prisons. 
The countryman carrying his produce 
to market paid a tenth to the Camorra 
outside the gates before he paid the duty 
levied by the city octroi; the cabman 
paid a tenth of his fares, the beggar of 
his alms, the servant of his ill-gotten 
perquisites, the lottery - winners of their 
prizes, the newsboys of their day's sales. 
The Garzone di Mala Vita brought in the 
result of his petty pilfering to the public 
cash-box, and the idle Camorrista, keep- 
ing the lion’s share, grewrich on the prod- 
ucts of other men’s labor. In the low 
gambling-hells of the city, at the end of 
every game, a man in a velvet jacket, 
with a light-colored cravat, and gold 
chains hanging down on each side of 
his vest, held out a hand sparkling with 
rings to the winners, with the words, “ La 
Camorra ;’’ and thus the tax on this and 
other vices was paid over to the all-absorb- 
ing monster. 

The sect extended its ramifications 
among the police force, and establish- 
ed its own police as well, so that there 
was both a Camorra of the police and a 
police of the Camorra, the latter being 
far more efficient than the former. For, 
once a man had paid his tax to the so- 
ciety, the article paid for was safe, be- 
ing under the protection of the Camor- 
ra, and if stolen—which rarely happen- 
ed—was soon restored to its owner by 
the vigilant police of the terrible society. 
Old Camorristi received their pensions 
regularly, and the widows and children 
of those who fell in the line of duty 
were regularly paid their salary, while 
the sick were assisted and the dead 
avenged, At Frattamaggiore, in the 
province of Naples, a noted Camor- 
rista named Sossio dell’Avesano levied 
the Camorra upon the priests of his dis- 
trict, whom he taxed at the rate of three 
Sous per mass. Finally, the people lost 
all confidence in the government police, 
and often in cases of robbery went straight 
toa Camorrista and promised a certain 
percentage if the goods were recovered ; 
the result being generally that the appli- 
> received his property and paid his 
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In course of time, the king, wishing to 
increase his army, thought the brave 
agents of the Camorra would make 
splendid soldiers and be civilized by 
contact with honest men: he therefore 
incorporated them by hundreds into the 
royal forces. The result was, that the 
bad corrupted the good, and the Camor- 
ra soon reigned in the Neapolitan army 
as it reigned in the Neapolitan prisons 
and city. 

The sect increased in numbers and 
power until merchants used it as an 
express-agent to send money or articles 
of value from one part of the country to 
another. A regular tariff for this express- 
matter was kept and adhered to, engage- 
ments being as punctiliously observed by 
this organization of blackmailers as by 
the Adams Express Company itself. 

The grand finale in the career of the 
Camorra under the Bourbons took place 
a few months before the entry of Gari- 
baldi. Francis II., having but recently 
ascended the throne, at the urgent in- 
stigation of the French minister and to 
calm the discontent of the people, gave 
them a constitution. But the Neapolitans 
—wmirabile /—did not want the un- 
asked-for gift, many thinking it some- 
thing detrimental to their religion. The 
king, catching at any means of appeas- 
ing the storm, then threw open the pris- 
ons, whence thousands of amnestied Ca- 
morristi rushed out to join their brethren 
of the Camorra libera in the city. The 
latter had grown more and more power- 
ful under the previous king's reign, until 
its agents were to be found in every part 
of the capital, those who acted for it in 
the government and voyal palace being 
known as ‘“ Camorristi in kid gloves.” 

The aspect of Naples in those days was 
one of the most extraordinary in history. 
On one side was a monarch bestowing a 
constitution upon an unwilling people, 
and a pretorian guard ready to charge 
the scowling mob; on the other was the ' 
Camorra, coming out more undisguised- 
ly than ever, confident in its strength and 
even clubbing the police, while the laz- 
zaroni were preparing for a general sack 
of the city, and actually hiring places of 
deposit for the anticipated booty. Signor 
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Liborio Romano, afterward a member 
of the Italian Parliament, had just been 
made prefect of police,and was at his 
wits’ end to know how to avert the 
threatened reign of terror. Time was 
precious, and a few hours’ hesitation 
might have lost the city. The new 
prefect took the advice of a Bourbon 
general and called on the Camorra, to 
whom he promised a large reward if 
they quieted the town. 

In this way Naples was saved from 
a terrible outbreak. Liborio Romano, 
delighted at the success of his plan, 
wished to continue it and make soci- 
ety’s enemy its greatest protector. He 
therefore allowed them to police the city 
they had saved, the Picciotti being trans- 
formed into gendarmes and the Capi- 
Camorristi into chiefs of police. The 
measure was for the time being a com- 
plete success, and the new ununiformed 
citizen-guard kept order as it had never 
been kept before in the memory of man. 
Never had thievery or murder been so 
infrequent. Greatest marvel of all, the 
strange citizen - police was perfectly in- 
accessible to bribery ! 

- But the Camorra, after robbing the city 
for thirty years and protecting it from pil- 
lage during a few months, was destined to 
bring about a yet more startling change. 
Though scrupulously fulfilling its duty as 
guardian of the public peace, the society 
was eminently revolutionary. Wherefore, 
idolizing the great hero of those days, 
“the man of courage,” it secretly pros- 
elytized among the people and made 
smooth ,the way for the wonderful en- 
try of Garibaldi. In a brief time the 
general of a thousand men marched 
into the capital, while Francis II., the 
disposer of eighty thousand soldiers, 
abandoned without striking a blow the 
corner-stone of his power. 

Tired of the réle of partial honesty, 
the society soon fell into its old ways, 
and, though it had never at any time 
remitted its taxes on the people, took 
to the lucrative profession of smuggling. 
With the executive ability so wonderful 
in these illiterate men, this new branch 
of revenue was divided into two depart- 
ments, and prosecuted by sea and by 


land with such success that the state 
custom -house receipts of Naples fell 
from forty thousand to barely one thou. 
sand ducats per diem. The contraband 
gradually increased till it comprehended 
also the octroi or taxes levied at the gates 
for the support of the city government. 
The peasants smuggled in their eggs, 
butter, cheese or other produce without 
paying the slight sum imposed for the 
privilege of selling or consuming exter- 
nal products within the city limits. But 
although they eluded the small duty to 
the city, they never dared to evade the 
tax of one-tenth exacted by the Ca- 
morra. 

At last the eyes of the new govern- 
ment were opened when the receipts at 
all the gates in Naples together for one 
day brought in twenty-five cents to the 
city government. In December, 1860, 
ninety Camorristi were thrown into pris- 
on in a single night, and the next day 
the receipts rose to eight hundred ducats. 
From this time forward the Italian gov- 
ernment waged war on the dangerous 
despot of the south, Signor Silvio Spa- 
venta, who had seen it face to face in 
eight long years.of prison-life, being es- 
pecially severe during his term of power. 
But although its chiefs were arrested by 
hundreds and sent to the jails, it seemed 
immortal, and the whole city swarmed 
with thieves and swindlers who worked 
either for or under the protection of the 
all-powerful association. Popular dem- 
onstrations were instigated by the Capi, 
crowds parading the streets and shouting 
“Death to Spaventa!”’ while the canaille 
were more abashed and tyrannized over 
than ever. 

Two years after Naples had become 
Italian, General la Marmora and the 
quzstor Aveta concerted together and 
determined on a strenuous effort to up- 
root the Camorra from Neapolitan life. 
It was a most puzzling task, as the ter- 
rified people, taxed and flogged though 
they were, denied everything and de- 
clared in presence of the judges that 
the accused were of the most irreproach- 
able character. Every Camorrista arrest- 
ed had powerful protectors in the upper 
classes, who gave him certificates of good 
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conduct, many of which lie filed away 
at the queesture at the present moment. 
Judges, jury, claimants, all crouched 
down before the most overbearing ty- 
rant that Naples ever knew. : 

In such an exceptional state of things 
the only way was to adopt exceptional 
measures; wherefore, Aveta and La Mar- 
mora took advantage of the state of siege 
proclaimed in the southern provinces and 
threw all suspected characters into jail. 
Two brave men named Jossa and Ca- 
puano, who had been in prison for pol- 
itics under the Bourbons, and personally 
knew the worst Camorristi, were the chief 
instruments in the coup-de-grace of the 
sect. Some of the exploits of Jossa touch 
the heroic, and are as romantic reading 
as the adventures of the famous London 
detectives. 

Having in this manner thrown hun- 
dreds of Camorristi into the prisons, 
General la Marmora wrote to Turin in 
September, 1862, and earnestly besought 
the minister of the interior to remove the 
chiefs to Sardinia or some equally dis- 
tant part of the kingdom, as, although 
imprisoned apart, they terrorized the city 
with their name, while their wives col- 
lected the Camorra with as little difficul- 
ty as if the whole Grand Council and its 
bravest sécardz were still at large in the 
city. 

There was much debate in the press 
as to what to do with these unwelcome 
prisoners: finally, some were sent to the 
isle of Ponza in the neighboring Gulf of 
Gaeta, a large number to the great pris- 
on of Florence called the Murate, while 
many more were transported to the Tre- 
miti Isles, off Mount Gargano on the 
Adriatic coast. 

This wholesale severity did much to 
weaken the apparent power of the sect 
in the city of Naples, and there seems lit- 
tle doubt that things are greatly changed 
from what they were sixteen years ago. 
The public spirit of the citizens is height- 
ened, and the new generation not so ready 
to obey and fear the behests of this secret 
power, But the strange man who gets 
up by the side of your cabman when you 
arrive at the station of Naples is none 
other than a Camorrista, although his 
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willingness to descend from his place at 
the threat of a thrashing from the deter- 
mined traveller proves that the domi- 
neering character of the sect has come 
down from its lofty pedestal. The dog- 
Camorra, as it is sometimes called, still 
exists in full force, a remnant of the old 
state of things, by which a favorite dog 
is stolen, and only restored for a ran- 
som: if the owner of the abducted ani- 
mal should chance to be a Neapolitan 
and decline to ransom it, the conse- 
quences are sometimes serious, not only 
to the animal, but to its master. But 
the Guapo, or swaggering Camorrista, 
whose photographs are sold all over the 
city, and who is an ever-favorite charac- 
ter with the frequenters of the Teatro San 
Carlino, is only to be found in some back 
slums or low gambling-hells of the Porta 
Capuana. 

Although the imperious society has lost 
much of its prestige in the ex-capital of 
Naples, it retains its power in the prov- 
inces, still preserving its old character- 
istic of leaving the rich alone and op- 
pressing the poor. Villari, a distinguish- 
ed professor, writer and member of: Par- 
liament, quotes in a recent work part of 
the reply he received from a friend in 
Naples to whom he had written to in- 
quire about the Camorra: “ Many city 
ordinances here cannot take effect un- 
less they suit the interest of the Camor- 
ra. Naples is beginning to be cleanly 
since the Camorra and its contractors 
gain by it. I, as vice-syndic of ——, 
have been able to oblige eleven hun- 
dred and fifty-seven proprietors to re- 
store and whitewash their houses and 
garden-walls because, without my know- 
ledge, the local Camorra directed the ope- 
ration in conjunction with my usher.” 

To recapitulate: the Camorra is a thor- 
oughly -disciplined band of malefactors 
peculiar to the ex-kingdom of Naples, 
which preys upon the poor and taxes 
them according to fixed tariffs, conduct- 
ing its operations by means of intimi- 
dation. 


FEUDALISM AND BRIGANDAGE. 


It will make many smile to hear the 
name feudalism applied to any social 
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condition in these days of progress, but, 
military tenure aside, the state of the 
peasants of the Calabrias, Basilicata and 
some other provinces of the ex-kingdom 
of Naples offers all the characteristics of 
feudal serfdom. From the fall of the 
Roman Empire to that of the House of 
Bourbon there had sever been a period 
of tranquillity, much less prosperity, for 
Southern Italy: it will therefore surprise 
no one who bears this in mind to hear 
that these regions are in a most hope- 
less condition. 

In 1806 feudalism in Southern Italy 
was abolished by the French. But, al- 
though legally extinct, it would be hard 
to find a more appropriate name for the 

_ present state of the vast majority of the 
inhabitants. 

Southern Italy is an eminently agricul- 
tural country, divided into vast estates 
called /atifondi. These estates are gen- 
erally held by rich descendants of oid 
feudal families, upon whom the peasants, 
workmen, shepherds and other inhabit- 
ants entirely depend. As the only labor 
is agricultural, the peasants are entirely 
at the mercy of the one or two great fam- 
ilies in each commune, who pay them 
just enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and work them from dawn to 
sunset. Many ségnorotti, as these great 
proprietors are called, act as usurers and 
lend the poor oppressed rustic, when he 
is hard pushed, the money to keep the 
wolf from the door at /en or fourteen per 
cent. per month! Thus it often happens 
that the contadino has already mortgaged 
at the end of a year his labor in the com- 
ing twelvemonth. The syndic of one of 
these communes is nearly always chosen 
from the dominant family, as well as the 
town councilmen, contractors and other 
officers of the township, the votes being 
given according to directions issued by 
the signorotti. Roads, and even the 
rudest conveniences of life, are quite 
unknown in some of these inland prov- 
inces, which are as far removed from 
civilization as if they were in Congo. 
Dauli, in his famous Letters on the Mor- 
al and Material Condition of the South 
Italian Provinces, recently published, 
tells of a village in Calabria which is 
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entirely without water, the inhabitants 
drawing their daily supply from the riv- 
er, half a mile distant. In many com- 
munes there is an absolute lack of cem- 
eteries, the rich being buried in some 
church or monastery near by, the poor 
in a ruined castle or abandoned field, 
where their bodies are often the food 
of dogs and birds of prey. Such is the 
filth in many of these towns that, though 
generally well situated and naturally 
healthy, the malaria artificially induced 
reigns supreme. A communal secretary 
told Signor dei Dauli that he used one 
hundred and seventy francs’ worth of qui- 
nine a year in his family alone, and this 
in one of the highest towns in Calabria. 
Farmers owning the ground they till, 
or renting and improving their farms, 
are almost unknown, the population be- 
ing divided into two classes—the barons 
and clergy, who possess, and the peas- 
ants, who work and are paid like serfs. 
The signorotti, as the peasants call 
their lords, do not scruple to beat their 
inferiors for the most trifling causes, and 
in many communes ride about with a 
body-guard of forty or fifty retainers in 
the family livery. Ifa signorotto should 
happen to pass through the town on a 
festa-day, when the market-place is 
crowded, all rise and uncover their 
heads in homage to their master as he 
rides by accompanied by his liveried re- 
tainers. If a peasant were to omit this 
mark of respect, the affronted signorotto 
would either cane him himself or depute 
one of his followers to perform the act. 
Newspapers are never seen in those 
benighted parts, where even a signorot- 


‘to who can read and write is a prodigy. 


The inhabitants are quite ignorant of 
their legal rights, and know no law but 
violence, the few who have been tempted 
to have recourse to the law having always 
lost their cause and been well beaten af- 
terward for their insolence. Hence the 
daring and independent spirits shoulder 
a gun and take to the mountains. Itis 
still true, as Dumas wrote in one of his 
amusing letters, that in South Italy the 
natural products of the valleys are grains, 
of the hills olives, and of the mountains 
brigands. 
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The famous brigand Manzi took to the 
highway because he was obliged to enter 
the army as a conscript in the place of 
arich man’s son who had drawn a bad 
number and was a relative of the syndic. 
In a Calabrian commune, during a dis- 
cussion in a caffé between a grand sei- 
gneur of the surrounding country and 
his client about a matter of local inter- 
est, the signorotto in the heat of the ar- 
gument slapped his inferior’s face. The 
insulted man, though poor, was high- 
spirited, and being prevented by the by- 
standers from returning the blow, rush- 
ed to his home, provided himself with 
a weapon, and, awaiting the man who 
had struck him in the face, killed him 
in the public street. He then took to 
the woods, and became the terror of the 
country round for many years, until he 
was finally killed in a skirmish with the 
royal forces. 

In one of the communes of Beneven- 
to, on a festa, a number of v//anz were 
waiting for the congregation to come out 
at the door of the parish church. A few 
yards distant stood the signorotto of the 
place, whose chatagter for morality was 
none of the best. ‘When the people be- 
gan to pour out of the church the signo- 
rotto, struck by the beauty of a well- 
known village belle, approached her in 
the midst of the crowd and made insult- 
itig propositions. Among the crowd of 
tustics close by was the girl's lover, who, 
seeing the action of his lord, turned and 
said to him, “A fine example you give, 
disturbing people who are minding their 
own business 

The signorotto, stung by the insolence 
of the rustic, answered him harshly and 
threatened him with the whip. The lat- 
ter, already incensed at the insult to his 
jidanzata, drew a knife and killed the 
young noble; after which, taking to the 
highway, he became one of the most 
noted bandits of his district, and terror- 
- the country until he was taken and 
Shot. 

Brigandage, as it exists in the extreme 
south of Italy, is often the lynch law and 
protest of the people against the over- 
bearing injustice of their ignorant and 
haughty feudal lords. The contadino of 
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Southern Italy, bound body and soul to 
his proprietor, shdws in his presence the 
absolute submission and abject behavior 
of a serf. He has no faith in the law, as 
he is convinced that magistrates and em- 
ployés turn the scales of justice toward 
him who has something to offer in re- 
turn, whether it be influence or money. 
There are only two ways for the proud- 
spirited peasant to avoid this revolting 
servitude. One is, to take to the hills 
and become an outlaw, according to the 
example of hundreds of generations. The 
other is, the more recent escape of emi- 
gration. The emigrant from Southern It- 
aly travels all over the world with his 
harp, or goes to South America, where 
labor is freer and better paid, but he 
almost always returns to his native coun- 
try when he has accumulated a sufficiency 
and buys a piece of land. These return- 
ed emigrants constitute the only race of 
peasant-proprietors in the southern por- 
tion of the mainland of the ex-kingdom 
of Naples. be 

So far, we have seen the Camorra tyr- 
anniging over the poor, but leaving the 
rich and the nobles to use the sect in their 
peculations in the city or to continue in 
the country the feudalism long since abol- 
ished by law and huma We shall 
conclude this sketch by glancing at the 
condition of the island of Sicily, which 
has now assumed the proportions of a 
parliamentary problem and is denom- 
inated the “ Sicilian Question.” 


THE MAFIA. 


In Sicily there is a certain portion of 
the island carefully tilled, abounding in 
everything that “maketh glad the heart 
of man,” and inhabited by a well-to-do 
race of peasant-proprietors, the only ones 
that exist to any extent in Italy south of 
Tuscany. In the middle of this beau- 
tiful region, nestling in orange-groves 
and beautiful gardens, and far. superior 
in architectural] splendor to Naples, rises 
the superb metropolis of Palermo. In de- 
scribing this scene of industry and care- 
ful agriculture I have described the the- 
atre of the Mafia, and in pointing out the 
capital of the island I have pointed out 
the capital of Sicilian crime and brig- 
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andage. It is a strange thing that pre- 
cisely where there is most prosperity 
and thrift there is the greatest amount 
of crime on the island. The whole west- 
ern portion is given up to the law of vio- 
lence, while the eastern and poorer part, 
containing the provinces of Syracuse, Ca- 
tania and Messina, is one of the most 
tranquil in Southern Italy. The reason 
of this may be that the yeomen of the 
Conca a’ Oro (“Golden Shell’’), as the 
country about Palermo is called, are de- 
scended from the dvavi of the old feudal 
families of the capital, and have besides 
much Arab blood in their veins from in- 
termarriages with the various conquerors 
of the island. 

As no law is recognized except that 
of the strongest, and it is even held 
dishonorable to appeal to the law of 
the country for protection, it is necessary 
that the proprietors of the great estates 
(or Zatifondi) of the Conca d’Oro and 
_ interior should find protectors for their 
persons and their possessions. Their pos- 
sessions are generally guarded by ex- 
brigands, who under the name ofCam- 
piert make the best guardians against 
their old comrades of the road. Their 
persons are protected by their friendship 
with one or more noted and influential 
bandits of their districts. Thus, a sys- 
tem of client and patron is established, 
by which the proprietor conceals the 
bandit if pursued by justice, gets him 
“cleared” if under trial or helps him to 
escape if condemned to imprisonment. 
In return for this the grateful brigand 
vows eternal gratitude to his protector, 
and becomes his womo, or “man,” in 
the old feudal signification. 

The moral influence of the brigands is 
so enormous in Sicily that the friendship 
of a proprietor with one of these men 
ensures the former perfect safety and 
respect, and the want of it an impossi- 
bility to. go ten yards from his house 
without danger of being shot. There is 
no choice: a great proprietor must be 
either a friend or an enemy of the dom- 
inant class, and the dominant class in 
Sicily is the brigands. 

From these conditions of patron and 
client arise innumerable associations 


which are subdivided into many more 
as they go down the scale. There is 
that of the outlaws, whose chiefs are the 
clients of some great landowner: these 
clients of the landowner are in their turn 
the patrons of other lesser powers in the 
robber-world, and soon. In this way all 
these vast unions of persons of every pro- 
fession and grade in life are intimately 
united, from the member of Parliament 
and lawyer in the capital to the profes- 
sional bandit or petty thief of the inte- 
rior. Every man that tills the land, and 
is not a day-laborer, must in one way or 
another be carried by the tide within the 
vortex of these associations, whose great 
object is to promote their mutual inter- 
est, irrespective of the laws of justice or 
public order. The poor man is left alone 
unless he happens to thwart the interests 
of the malefactors, in which case he is 
summarily disposed of. 

These vast robber-unions, which are 
connected like the links of a chain and 
acknowledge a certain ill-defined obe- 
dience to the chiefs, or rather influential 
members of the same in Palermo and 
the Conca d'Oro, congtitute, as far as we 
know, what is called the Mafia. Their 
name (Mafia) is a comparatively recent 
appellation, having come out of the pris- 
on-slang in 1860 through a comedy by 
Signor Rizzotti describing the organiza- 
tion. The Mafia may be said to com- 
prehend all who systematically protect 
their persons and goods or those of oth- 
ers by their own bravery and personal 
influence, irrespective of the law. Differ- 
ing from the Camorra, it taxes the rich 
and leaves the poor to themselves. It 
pretends to a voice in the nomination 
of the Zersonnel of great and small es- 
tates. Signor Franchetti, in his recent 
work, Sicily in 1876, tells us of a garden- 
er who was shot because he had obtained 
his place in preference to a man recom- 
mended by the Mafia. Villari tells of 
a man who has not seen his estates for 
ten years, they being administered by 
the Mafia, which regularly transmits his 
rents, 

The law receives scarcely any respect 
in Sicily, and, so far, has no means of 
making itself felt, as the whole popula- 
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tion are in league against it—the rich 
perforce, the poor by choice. If a syn- 
dic is severe on a proprietor in his com- 
mune, and is then changed or perhaps 
promoted to another and better syndi- 
cate, the proprietor tells every one that 
he was removed through his influence, 
and every one believes it. A syndic 
upon representing to a friendly land- 
owner that he cannot comply with a re- 
quest because it is illegal, often receives 
as reply, “ Lo faccia per amor mio” (“Do 
it for my sake’’). 

In the interior, when a brigand rides 
up to a farm or to a villa, the gates are 
thrown open and the best of everything 
is at his command. Should the carabi- 
neers come in, every one is suddenly 
struck with stupidity and fails to under- 
stand whom the authorities are seeking, 
though he is often in the next room. 
The mitt? a cavallo, or mounted cara- 
bineers, are the main protection of the 
island, but, though physically and men- 
tally well adapted for their arduous work, 
being often ex-bandits themselves, do 
not always care to be too hard on an 
old friend; and thus the worst and most 
formidable highwaymen laugh at the gov- 
ernment and its police. 

The Sicilian brigands are very popular 
among their countrymen of all classes, 
even the proprietor, who through them 
is put to expense or perhaps the loser 
of many head of cattle, feeling a kind 
of pride in recounting the exploits of the 
Robin Hoods of the island. The brigands 
are well aware of their character among 


- the country-folks, and occasionally dow- 


er some poor girl or enrich some unjust- 
ly-treated peasant to keep their prestige 
as protectors of the poor and oppressors 
only of the rich. Therefore it is not only 
Jear which aids the Mafia and gives it 
the great moral authority it wields. It is 
the custom of taking the law into one’s 
own hands, and making it dishonorable 


- todo otherwise. A nobleman of the in- 


terior who is wronged by another, whe- 
ther he be noble or bandit, does not ap- 


peal to the law: he would be laughed at 
in his district and entirely abandoned by 
the only efficient protectors he has. But 
he appeals to the Mafia and repels force 
with force. There are parts of Sicily 
where whole communes are under the 
protection of this potent association. 

With this brief sketch of the Mafia I 
close the description of the strange abor- 
tions of despotism and bad government 
left as heirlooms by the Bourbons to the 
present rulers of Italy. 


The United States and the young king- 
dom of Italy should have many sympa- 
thies, as they have many similar traits 
in their history; and not the least among 
the latter is the fact that the two great 
problems of both countries lie in their 
southern provinces. The Italy of to-day 
is the work of the people, and @s such 
should be looked upon with a tender 
eye by the greatest republic of modern 
times. No conquests, no governments 
imposed by force upon unwilling pop- 
ulations, mark the fusion of the seven 
old states of the Peninsula into the sixth 
great power of modern Europe, but be- 
fore the Italian government definitely 
established itself in an ex-capital the 
unconstrained voices of voting millions 
everywhere rang out the long - desired, 
at-last-attained, ratification of Una. 
Nevertheless, although the dream of four- 
teen centuries of poets, orators and states- 
men has been accomplished, and Rome 
is again the capital of a united and re- 
spected people, much remains to be done. 
Other nations have been, if not entirely, at 
least partly, educated to adequately sup- 
port their present form of government. 
But in Italy the country has been made 
politically before the necessary social and 
educational development common to oth- 
er nations has taken place. Even the har- 
monious 4ingua toscana is not yet wholly 
made, and is obliged to have recourse to 
circumlocutions or foreign tongues to ex- 
press political ideas hitherto unknown to 
those who speak it. CITALI SETON. 
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I. 
Miss FansHAwe; Mrs. MoncrierFr. 


ISS FANSHAWE still lingers in 
her house in town. She sits read- 
ing, attired in a white morning-dress, in 
one of a suite of rooms devoted to her es- 
pecial use. The apartment is tastefully 
yet severely furnished: there are no un- 
necessary adornments or pretty trifles, 
but an air of austerity and precise order. 
Flowers, for which she has a passion, 
are alone permitted to interfere with the 
unluxurious character of her surround- 
ings. They are heaped up in profusion 
everywhere in baskets and vases, and 
a bunch of lovely roses is fastened in 
_ the belt of her dress. A photograph of 
Mrs, Browning hangs over the fireplace : 
a bust of Plato stands on a pedestal. 

The door opens, and Mrs. Moncrieff, 
Miss Fanshawe’s step-grandmother, trips 
lightly in. She is alady of seventy, with 
a friskiness of movement and manner 
quite at variance with her advanced 
years. She wears high-heeled French 
slippers and a military-looking widow's 
cap: her fingers are covered with mourn- 
ing rings, and she carries a gossamer 
handkerchief which exhales a faint per- 
fume. 

Mrs. Moncrieff. “Oh, my dear Elise,” 
to Miss Fanshawe, who rises—and bob- 
bing against her face in an attempted 
caress—“I heard something about you 
this morning which fills me with despair. 
Ah, my dear child,” seizing Miss Fan- 
shawe'@@white hand and pressing it quite 
painfully between her bony little fingers, 
“is it possible that you have refused Ar- 
thur Morris? so elegant, so distinguish- 
ed! a bon parti in every sense of the 
word !’’—these last words drawled and 
emphasized—* your equal! your equal!" 
The emphasis increases. ‘When I say 
this, I say a//.”” She ends triumphant- 
ly, and gazes inquiringly at Miss Fan- 
shawe’s face. 

Miss Fanshawe. dear aunt’’— 
the term is used in deference to her 


step-grandmother’s supposed juvenility - 


—‘‘who could have told you anything 
of the kind?” : 

Mrs. M. “ Now, Elise, do not attempt 
to prevaricate. If there be anything for 
which you are famous it is the transpa- 
rency of your character—your flawless, 
so to speak, adherence to truth. Now, 
I'll ask a direct question,”’ gazing search- 
ingly into her face: “Déd you or did you 
not refuse Mr. Morris?” 

Miss F., laughing and blushing a little. 
“Suppose Mr. Morris did me the honor 
—I don’t consider it an honor, by the 
way —to ask me to marry him, would 
it be magnanimous and elevated — you 
know we go in for elevation, Aunt Anna 
—to betray him ?” 

Mrs. M. “ Then he did,” with an air 
of satisfaction: “we may consider the 

uestion as settled; but why, my dear 

lise, did you say him nay? He has 
every possible advantage: could he not 
touch your heart-strings ? or have they al- 
ready vibrated to a more skilful hand?” 
with an immensely affected and senti- 
mental air. 

Miss Fanshawe turns aside with a lit- 
tle groan. 

Mrs. M., bending over her with solici- 


tude. “Do you love any one else, my own. 


dear child? Have you an unhappy 
attachment, offspring once-removed of 
my sainted Alexander?” and with the 
odoriferous handkerchief an imaginary 
tear is removed from her cheek. 
Miss F. “Unhappy attachment! Dear 
aunt, you put me beside myself. Marry! 


I would not marry a prince. I do not 


promulgate my sentiments generally— 
for 1am woman enough not to wish to 
be considered unfeminine—but nothing 
is to me more detestable than matri- 
mony. What! voluntarily constitute my- 
self a slave/ deliberately enter into dond- 


age! A wife’’ —her eyes flash and her © 


face kindles—“ has no will or opinions of 
her own: she breathes, thinks, speaks, as 
her master bids her.”’ e 
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Mrs. M. sinks back in her chair and 
gazes at her with dilated eyes and un- 
mingled horror. ‘Oh, my child, where 
did you imbibe these terrible, these ex- 
traordinary, sentiments? If you were 
plain and neglected, one could imagine 
a natural indignation at having failed to 
attract; but with that Jeerdess face and 
figure, those eyes so fu// of expression, 
that wealth of superb hair, carrying out 
Barry Cornwall's beautiful imaginings— 
‘And bind in fatal wreaths thy golden 
hair ’—fatal indeed to poor Arthur Mor- 
ris's peace of mind and that of a great 
many others! Now I know why men 
who were all devotion have ceased to 
come at all: you have sacrificed them 
to your Moloch, pride: yes, pride, my 
dear Elise, by which angels fell.” 

Miss F. “1 thought it was ambition, 
aunt.” 

Mrs. M. “ Are they. not, so to speak, 
identical in this case? Where have you 
imbibed such ideas? Your mother was 
the most gentle and feminine of women, 
and I am sure you were a daily witness 
of our married bliss—your blessed grand- 
father and myself. Did a cloud, how- 
ever slight, mar our union? No. Twen- 
ty years of unmixed happiness did I pass 
with my darling; and why God in His 
inscrutable providence separated us— 
why we were not permitted to rest in 
one common grave—” Sobs choke 
her utterance, and she buries her face 
entirely in the cambric handkerchief. 

Miss F. “Dear aunt’’—and she rises 
and kisses her tenderly —“ grandpapa 
was one in a thousand, and you are by 
nature gentle and submissive. Now, I 
am not.” 

Mrs. M. “ But you are, my dear ”’— 
emerging from the handkerchief — 
“sweetness _ itself.” 

Miss F. “ This is not a matter of tem- 
per: it is of conviction. I utterly disap- 
prove of a bond which involves domi- 
neering on one side and slavish endur- 
ance on the other. A woman is abso- 
lutely in her husband’s power, and al- 
though the law may give her the con- 
trol of her property, nothing is truer than 
what Frank Brown once said: ‘ Any man 
ean coax or bully his wife out of her mon- 
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ey.’ If I marry —which nothing would 
tempt me to—I should be submissive and 


‘obedient: I abhor strife. Then I have 


not the vanity to suppose that I can over- 
turn the existing order of things: I ac- 
cept them. So never, never will I be 
such a fool—it is a coarse word, but I 
cannot help it—as to give the control of 
my thoughts, hopes and purposes into 
any man’s hands. Some one during the 
war called women ‘poor deluded par- 
rots,’ because they echoed their hus- 
bands’ political opinions. That is what 
all married women are — poor deluded 
parrots: they repeat what their husbands 
teach them.” 

Mrs. M. “Your favorite, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, with her immortal genius—were hers 
hateful bonds? Read her exquisite son- 
nets on love. And Miss Muloch, whom 
I admire and revere—how she exalts, 
nay, deifies, ‘woman’s kingdom !’”’ 

Miss F. “Oh, dear aunt, do not speak 
of Miss Muloch’s rhapsodies since her 
marriage. They disgustme. There are 
rumors too that the marriage is a failure.” 

Mrs. M. “ There is also Mrs. Hemans” 
—with a diffident air—“she was quite 
admired in my youth. How truly and 
beautifully she writes !— 

Happier, happier far than thou 
With the laurel on thy brow, 


She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to one on earth!’” & 


‘Miss Fanshawe looks fatigued, and. 
somewhat disgusted. A servant enters 
with a card. 

Mrs. M. reads: “* Mrs. Harrison Mat- 
thews.’—Dear Elise, I must leave you ;” 
and with a kiss, with which her nose 
somewhat interferes, she departs, is 

Miss Fanshawe with an impatidy sigh 
resumes her book. The door opens after 
a slight tap, and a gay little figure appears. 


II. 
Miss AnGgtica Cossy; Miss FANSHAWE. 

Miss Cosby. “ Bess, are you in?” 

Miss Fanshawe throws down her book, 
and with exclamations of delight em- 
braces her friend. ‘Welcome as sun- 
shine after rain! Oh, Angel, I’ve had 
such a bore-y time with grandmamma! 
There is one thing I have always made 
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up my mind that I never would endure, 
and that is to be bored; yet here I am 
bored from morning until night.” 

Miss C. ‘Why did you saddle your- 
self with her? Now, she is my own 
real relation, my mother’s aunt, yet I fly 
from her as if she had the plague ; where- 
as not a drop of her blood flows in your 
veins.” 

Miss F. muses, and tries apparently to 
discover why she has burdened herself 
with her step-grandmother. “She is a 
good woman, and was devoted to dear 
grandpapa; but her mincings and grima- 
cings, her infinite affectations and thor- 
ough devotion to /es convenances, are in- 
sufferable. See, even in talking of her 
I fall into one of her tricks, interlarding 
conversation with French. She has met- 
amorphosed my very name.” 

Miss C. “On what did she orate this 
morning ?” 

Miss F. “ Matrimony,” with a sigh and 
downcast air. 

Miss C. “ Apropos of Arthur Morris. 
Now, Bess, you need not—excuse me— 
lie, for he told me all about it.” 

Miss F. “I'd be much obliged to him 
if he would keep his own secrets, partic- 
ularly where they involve me. I sup- 
pose he was very much surprised that 
I had the bad taste to refuse him?” 

Miss C., with some constraint. “ He 
“was dreadfully cut up about it, I can 


"assure you.’ 


Miss F. “ But surprised, nevertheless : 
you cannot deny, Angel, that he express- 
ed some astonishment ?” 

Miss C. “Why did you refuse him? 
Tell Bessie.” 

Miss F. “1 never knew anything so 
absurd in my life. Why did I refuse 
him? Wzy should I have accepted him? 
To be his white slave? Don't, I beg and 
entreat, Angel, enter upon this subject: 
grandmamma and I have exhausted it, 


and I've been having all manner of bad 


tempers. I want to read and write as I 
please, give my money to whom I please, 
go where I please, keep house as I please ; 
which is not keeping it at all: the house 
keeps me—anything is good enough for 
Therefore I'll 
not take a master.” 


Miss C. shrugs her shoulders. “It is 
my opinion that in spite of the master 
you would be mistress.” 

Miss F. ‘You are very much mistaken, 
If I marry —which I never, ever will— 
I'll be a second Griselda.” 

Miss C. “You will marry: mark my 
words. What will you bet me that you 
don’t?” 

Miss F. “Bet! How vulgar! I nev- 
er bet.” 

Miss C. “What will you give me, ‘then 
—to express the thing a little different- 
ly—if you shall happen to change your 
mind ?” 

Miss F. “Vl give you my head.” 

Miss C. “It is a very handsome head, 
set gracefully upon its shoulders; never- 
theless, it would do me little good: give 
me something more feasible. But let 
me warn you: I 4”ow you'll be married, 
I’m sure you'll be married. In my mind's 
eye I see you already arrayed in white 
satin and a veil, walking demurely to the 
altar, with Aunt Anna to give you away. 
Wouldn't the dear old lady be exultant? 
Now, Bess, what do you bet ?—let’s come 
down to plain English—what will you bet 
me that you don’t?” . 

Miss F. “Vl bet: you a ring 
and a thousand dollars.” 

Miss C.“T'll bet you the ring without 
the money, and it will be as much as 1 
can do to give that—one very small dia- 
mond in a ring.” 

Miss Done!’ (They shake hands.) 
“This is what men do on such occasions, 
isn’t it?” 

Miss C. “When are you going to Skip- 
ton Beach, Bessie ?”” 

Miss F. “ Next week.” 

Miss C. “Going to take Aunt Anna ” 

Miss F. “Certainly, lam. What would 
become of her if I did not take her ?” 

Miss C. “It is awfully good in you to 
let her live with you.” 

Miss F. “Not at all: I really need a 
chaperon. Then grandpapa was obliged 
by the terms of his father’s will to leave 
his children and grandchildren all his 
money; and she has nothing but her 
own little property. Besides, what busi- 
ness have I to call her a bore? She is 
a great deal better woman than I am, 
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and practises what would be to me im- 
possible virtues. When do*you all go 


to Skipton Beach?” 
Miss C. “A fortnight from now, and 
I hope our rooms will be very near my 
dear, dear, darling Bessie’s. 
The young ladies embrace affection- 
ately. 


Ill. 
Mrs. MoncrieFrF; Miss FANSHAWE. 


Miss Fanshawe has a cottage very near 
the sea, with a broad hall and veranda. 
Mrs. Moncrieff crosses the hall, knocks 
at Miss Fanshawe’s door, and enters a 
beautiful, spacious room, with white mat- 
ting on the floor, flowers in vases and a 
general air of coolness and comfort. Miss 
Fanshawe is reading. 

Mrs. Moncrieff, standing on tiptoe and 
resting her hands somewhat heavily on 
Miss Fanshawe’s shoulders. “Ah, my 
dear Elise, how truly refreshing and de- 
lightful our rooms are! We have here 
life at the seashore in perfection — the 
dolce far niente of existence,” kissing 
her affectionately. “It is so agreeable, 
too, to have the whole house to our- 
selves, with the exception of the rooms 
reserved for my dear niece and her 
family 

Miss Fanshawe. “ Aunt Anna, I forgot 
to tell you— but I don’t suppose you'll 
mind—that our landlord came this morn- 
ing to ask if I'd object to relinquishing 
one of the upper rooms. The people in 
that cottage close by—here, you can see 
it from this window — have no room for 

‘one of their household, and would like 
to put him in here. I have an idea it is 
the tutor.” 

Mrs. M.“ Did you consent? I am 
sure you did: you are a// benevolence.” 

Miss F., a little impatiently. ‘‘ Yes, he 
seemed to have it very much at heart, 
and I did not need the room, although 
I had little plans of filling it up with oc- 
casional guests.” 

Mrs. M., rising and on tiptoe kissing 
her again. “A/ways so thoughtful and 
so kind, my dearest Elise!” 

Both ladies sit down, and Miss Fan- 
shawe takes up some plain sewing. 

Mrs. M. “Oh, Elise, I wish I dared 
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speak to you of some points in which 
you grieve me, my dear child.” 

Miss F.. “Grieve you? I'm so sorry! 
How do I grieve you, Aunt Anna?” 

Mrs. M. “You are so different from 
other young girls, my Elise, it cuts me 
to the heart. Of course I know that you 
are more lovely and intellectual than 
other girls, but why can you not in ev- 
ery-day matters, so to speak, act and 
look like your fellow-creatures ?” 

Miss F., rising and surveying herself 
in the glass. “Aunt Anna, you alarm 
me! In what respect do I differ from 
my fellow-creatures ?” 

Mrs. M. “Your hair, my child: look 
at your hair!” 

Miss F. “ My hair?’’ putting up a lit- 
tle hand and smoothing her fair locks: 
“what is the matter with my hair?” 

Mrs. M. “Oh, my dear,” with a groan, 
“if this be not badinage, I despair of 
making any impression upon you.” A 
gleam of excitement lights up her face: 
““See that lady who is passing the veran- 
da—study the expresssion of er hair.” 

Miss F. “It is fearfully and wonder- 
fully put together, there’s no doubt of 
that, but I fail to see where it is artis- 
tic or graceful.” 

Mrs. M. “ Fashion, my dear, is all-im- 
perative. Fashion makes grace, makes 
style, makes even beauty. Helen of Troy, 
Cleopatra, Venus herself, would now f. 
to attract if they were not attired int 
fashion. This all-powerful sovereign 
—I use the term faute de mieux—pre-. 
scribes now the most elaborate arrange- 
ment of the hair—puffs, braids, frizzettes. 
Yours, au contraire, is gathered up and 
coiled demurely about your head.” 

Miss F., taking a hand-glass and. 
ing through long lashes at rich masses of » 
hair kept in place by a handsome comb. 
“IT do not see that anything is the matter, 
aunt: it looks neat, and I am sure the 
comb is both fashionable and expen- 
sive.” 

' Mrs. M. “ But not 2 Za mode ; and when 
Nature has been so lavish, my darling, 
you make no display at all of that mass 
of beautiful hair.” 

Miss F. “1 don’t want to melee any 
display: I hate display.” 
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Mrs. M. “ Then your manner is so sim- 
ple and direct. There are a thousand lit- 
tle graces and coquetries which make a 
woman charming. In my youth’—she 
smiles affectedly and looks down —‘“I 
had an army of men at my command. 
Often has Robert Anderson whispered 
to me, ‘ How long must I wait. until you 
lift those snowy lids? He said I had 
such a lovely way, so to speak, of cast- 
ing down my eyes.” 

Miss Fanshawe with difficulty sup- 
presses a smile. 

Mrs. M. “Then your maid should be 
a trim little French girl, instead of that 
old, sour-looking Sarah: it is depressing 
to meet her. One more remark and I’ve 
done: why do you always sew on these 
common things?” taking up Miss Fan- 
shawe's workand fingering it disdainfully. 
“For the poor, I suppose. Give money 
to the poor, and surround yourself with 
bright flosses and pretty embroideries.” 

Miss F. “‘Oh, Aunt Anna, how you be- 
lie yourself! Are you not continually 
sewing on stupid, odious work for the 
poor, besides giving away an undue 


proportion of your little income?” 
Mrs. M. “That's a very different mat- 


ter. Iam an old woman, so to speak: 
no one looks to see what J do.” 

iss F., after a pause. “So ¢hese are 
fy sins?” 

' Mrs. M. “Yes, they are sins against 
spood taste and /es convenances. 1 have 
been waiting to say all this for a long 
time, my dear child, but dared not: the 
salt air has given me courage. Aw re- 
voir.” Kissing her hand, she disappears 
airily from’ the room. ‘One thing I for- 
got to mention,” returning hurriedly : 
“why not read your Bible in place of 
the works of that godless heathen, Ep- 
ictetus? I hate to.see the book on your 
table.” 


IV. 
Miss Cossy; Miss FANSHAWE. 

A week has passed since the preced- 
ing conversation, and Miss Fanshawe, 
looking quite dreary anid dejected, is sit- 
ting in her own room. She hears a hub- 
bub and voices in the hall, darts out, em- 
braces rapturously Miss Angelica Cosby, 
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and gr in a more subdued manner 
that fascinating young person’s father 
and mother. They all, with bags and 
shawls, have just arrived. A servant 
takes charge of the rest of the party, 
while Miss Fanshawe drags Miss Cosby 
to her own room, shuts the door with a 
sigh of relief, and exclaims, ‘Oh, An- 
gel, how glad I am that you have come! 
How did you happen té come at this ex- 
traordinary hour? Another day alone 
with grandmamma and I should have 
committed suicide.” 

Miss Cosby, returning the caress warm- 
ly. “Are there many here? Have you 
made any new acquaintances, Bess ?” 

Miss Fanshawe. “No, I've scarcely 
emerged from my shell at all. I bathe, 
and drive in the phaeton: sometimes I 
take grandmamma, sometimes Sarah. I 
have_an idea, Angel, that the people in 
the cottage next us are snobs. They are 
evidently rich, and make a great display 
of all that money gives. Sarah says they 
keep eight servants in that little house. 
One goes away to get rid of servants: 
think of bringing eight with you! No 
wonder they had to send the poor tutor 
to sleep over here.” 

Miss C. “The tutor! What! was that 
handsome man who took off his hat to me 
as I passed him in the hall, the tutor?” 

Miss F. “‘He probably was, but you must 
have opened your eyes very wide, as my 
old music-teacher used to say, to have dis- 
covered that he was handsome: I think 
he looks downtrodden, melancholy and 
neglected. They leave him out of all 
their expeditions, and I fancy the chil- 
dren are quite impertinent to him. So 
Sarah says.’ 

Miss C. “It seems to me Sarah is a 
great gossip for such a severe-looking 
person.” 

Miss F. “Are you too down upon poor 
Sarah? Grandmamma disapproves of 
her decidedly, and wishes. me to change 
her for a volatile French maid. Far be 
it from me to do any such thing!” 


The bathing-beach is almost deserted 
and the tide beginning to go out. Nurses 
and children are bathing near the shore: 
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Miss Fanshawe is at quite a Phirce en- 
deavoring to swim, while Miss Cosby sits 
onarock reading. Looking up sudden- 
ly, she discovers that her friend, after va- 
rious flounderings and buffetings, has dis- 
appeared under the water. She shrieks, 
and flies frantically across the beach. A 
gentleman emerges from behind a rock, 
throws off his coat, and with great strides 
moves through the water toward Miss 
Fanshawe, who is visible at intervals, 
and still battling for her life. By sup- 
porting and encouraging her he is en- 
abled to bring her, pale, weak and de- 
pressed, to the beach. She is hurried 
off to one of the bathing-houses by Miss 
Cosby and her maid. A carriage appears 
opportunely, into which the tutor, with ex- 
clamations of dismay, is assisted, wrapped 
in shawls and rugs, and driven rapidly 
away to the cottage. 


VI. 
Miss FANSHAWE, Mrs. Moncrigrr, Miss Cossy 
and the Matp. 

The ladies are sitting on the veranda 
of their cottage: Sarah stands in the 
door awaiting orders. 

Miss Fanshawe. “Aunt Anna, Sarah 
says that the poor tutor has just recov- 
ered from a severe illness: I’m afraid 
going in after me to-day will kill him 
outright. Ought I not to send over to 
see how he is?” 

Mrs. Moncrieff. ‘* Perhaps the message 
had better go in my name, my dear—to 
preserve /es convenances.—Sarah, go with 
Mrs. Moncrieff’s compliments and ask 
how Mr.— It is extremely awkward 
not to know his name, but you must 
manage to make them comprehend, 
Sarah. Ask whether he has suffered 
from his kind attentions to my niece.” 

Miss F. “ Kind attentions! I beg and 
entreat, Aunt Anna, you'll not call saving 
my life a ‘kind attention.’ ”’ 

Mrs. M.. “Saving your life? It was 
scarcely so serious as that, my, dear 
child.” 

Miss C. “ Pretty serious, Aunt Anna, I 
Can assure you.” 

Miss F. “lf you had felt the salt water 
rushing into your mouth, eyes and ears, 
and you going down apparently to the 


depths, you would have thought it more 
than an ‘attention,’ I can tell you, when 
you were deposited on dry land again. 
He was so gentle and encouraging in his 
manner—helped me to help myself as 
much as possible. Tutor or not, he is a 
true and real gentleman, infinitely supe- 
rior to the snobs who oppress him. In 
the mean time, what is Sarah to do? I 
really cannot think of a suitable mes- 
sage.” After a silence: “Give Mrs. 
Moncrieff’s compliments, and say that 
we hope he is not suffering from his exer- 
tions in rescuing Miss Fanshawe.—That 
sounds cold and stiff, doesn’t it? but the 
ducking seems to have deprived me of 
my wits.—Sarah, stay a moment: say in 
addition that as soon as he is able Miss 
Fanshawe hopes to see him to thank him 
for his great kindness.” 


VII. 
Miss FANSHAWE; Miss Cossy. 


Miss Fanshawe and her friend are in a. 
full flow of confidential talk in the privacy 
of Miss Fanshawe’s room. 

Miss Cosby. “ Bess, don’t you think it 
rather odd that the tutor has not called 
to receive his medal ?” 

Miss Fanshawe. ““No, for I met him 
yesterday in the woods. He was. sur- 
rounded by his odious pupils, and I was 
conscious that they looked on in ridicule:. 


and contempt; but I went boldly up to") 


him, held out my hand and made a lit- 
tle speech.” 

Miss C. What did you say ?” 

Miss F. “Oh, I said— I can’t re- 
member exactly what, but at the time 
I thought it quite felicitous. I told him 
words were weak to express my grati- 
tude, for life was very agreeable to me, 
and ‘he certainly had saved my life, but 
that I was distressed for fear he had in- 
jured himself in the effort.” 

Miss C. “You said all this in your 
lovely tones, and looked up through your 
long lashes. I’ve no doubt the poor, de- 
spised tutor was entirely overpowered.” 

Miss F, “ No: on the contrary, he was 
singularly self-possessed—listened in po- 
lite composure, while the children were 
giggling behind our backs, but made a 
decided remonstrance as to his having 


| 
i 
| 


saved my life—said it was a mere noth- 
ing—any one could have done what he 
did. This is absurd, for, as there was no 
one there except helpless women and 
children, I should certainly have been 
drowned. I expressed great solicitude 
as to his health, and offered him my 
phaeton to drive in. This was the time 
I distinctly heard the children laugh. He 
thanked me, but evidently has no idea of 
taking it. Poor fellow! I suppose kind 
accents fall strangely on his ears. How 
I hate oppression of all kinds, and snob- 
bishness 

Miss C. “ Are you sure this man zs the 
tutor? Who told you? Is it not a wild 
and chimerical idea of your own ?” 

Miss F. “ Sarah heard it—I think from 
their servants. At any rate, I know it in 
some way. His name is Seymour.” 


VIII. 
Mrs. Moncrierr, Miss Cossy, Miss 
FansHAWE, Mr. SEyMouR and Others. 

The ballroom has doors and windows 
opening out on the shrubbery, and is as 
cool as a ballroom can well be on a hot 
July night. The ladies, in beautiful toi- 
lettes, have a vague, uncertain air, and, 
although assembled for the purpose of 
dancing, appear to have grave doubts 
as to the possibility of accomplishing it. 
The gentlemen, in all varieties of dress 
from the most elaborate to the easiest, 
occasionally make efforts to secure part- 
ners, then subside into comparative in- 
difference. None but the children show 
the enthusiasm proper for the occasion. 
They are whirling merrily about to the 
inspiring strains of the Port Maple band. 
Mrs. Moncrieff is sitting in one corner 
with Miss Cosby and her cousin, a tall 
youth in the uniform of a cadet: Miss 
Fanshawe and Mr. Seymour, at some 
distance from them, are engaged in an- 
imated conversation. 

Miss Fanshawe. “How well you are 
looking lately, Mr. Seymour! I am de- 
lighted to be free from the harrowing idea 
that I had killed you.” 

Mr. Seymour. “You have always ex- 
aggerated my services on that little oc- 
casion, Miss Fanshawe. The wetting, I 
am sure, did me good, for I was weighed 
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‘melancholy, the result of a 
Roman fever. This, singularly enough, 
left me to a degree that very day—the 
thirtieth of June.” He examines a little 
notebook to refresh his memory as to the 
date. 

Miss F., with interest. “Do you keep 
a journal ?” 

Mr. S. “Not exactly —a little mem- 
orandum-book, where I jot down im- 
portant occurrences in my rather un- 
eventful life. Here’’—and he points to 
the page—“is my first real meeting with 
you, for we can scarcely call an excur- 


sion through the water an interview.” | 


They put their heads together over the 
page. He reads: “To-day the boys and 
I were in the woods. Miss Fanshawe 
encountered us: she came forward, held 
out her little hand, and in the most grace- 
ful, charming manner thanked me for 
saving her life, as she called it. 

“July roth. To-day, feeling quite ill 
and depressed, went down to the beach. 
Had a long talk with Miss Fanshawe, 
who was sitting with a book upon the 
rocks. She was infinitely kind, and I 
felt soothed and tranquillized by her 
conversation.” 

Miss F., interrupting. ‘‘Oh, I’m so glad 
if I did- you any good !"’—Inwardly she 
ejaculates, “Poor fellow! it was such a 
comfort to him to be treated like a fel- 
low-creature 

Mr. S. continues reading: “ Drove 
down to the bathing-beach in the omni- 
bus with Miss Fanshawe and her friend. 
These bright young creatures enliven 
life: they are like flowers and sunshine. 
In my present wretched condition the 
children weary me: young girls have all 
the light-heartedness of children, with 
gentle, sympathetic, feminine airs.” 

Miss F., in her own mind. “ Poor fel- 
low! how terrible his existence is, with 
those insolent children and under the 
sway of common, unsympathizing em- 
ployers 

Mr. S. “July 16th. Had a long talk to- 
day with Miss Fanshawe in her own ve- 
randa, on life. To her it is all sunshine 
—to me, temporarily, all gloom. She 
has a fund of cheerful philosophy, as 
well as the gayety natural to youth— 
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Miss Fanshawe, I'll interrupt ‘myself to 
ask you if you know anything of a man- 
hater and strong-minded woman gen- 
erally who is staying in this neighbor- 
hood. She reads Epictetus in the orig- 
inal, wears glasses, I’m confident, and 
it requires no wit to imagine that she 
is fearful to look upon.” 

Miss F., confusedly, yet with an air of 
amusement. ‘‘I don’t know any one who 
answers your description entirely. I 
should be afraid of encountering so ter- 
rific a person.” 

Mr. S. “Afraid! When I heard of her 
I wanted to run away. I am frightfully 
weak on the subject of learned women. 
They ask such inconvenient questions— 
for instance, the Boston girl, who want- 
ed to know the names of the first three 
Scandinavian kings—and have inde- 
pendent, mannish ways: I like clinging 
women.’ 

Miss F., in an ironical tone, with some 
indignation, “ Most men do.” 

Mr. S., surprised. “ How have I offend- 
ed? I weighed my remark well before 
making it. You certainly are of the 
clinging kind, Miss Fanshawe. You 
clutched me with a deathly grasp at our 
first memorable and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten interview.” Miss Fanshawe still ob- 
durate, he looks at her narrowly: then, 
with a depressed air, shutting up his lit- 
tle book, says, “I am sincerely sorry to 
have offended you.” 

Miss F., entirely mollified, in a gay 
voice. “Offended me! I’m not in the 
least offended. Pray open your book 
again.” 

Mr. S. “1 beg your pardon, but I think 
you have been bored sufficiently. Then 
I suppose we came here to dance: near- 
ly every one but ourselves appears to be 
dancing. Shall I have that pleasure ” 
and he rises. 

Miss F., hesitatingly. “I never dance 
except in quadrilles.” He sits down 
again. After a pause: “ Mr. Seymour, I 
wish I could help you in some\way—be 
of some veal benefit to you. Is there 
nothing I can do for you?” 

Mr. S. “Yes, you can dance with 
me.” (Miss Fanshawe makes a little 
grimace.) “Miss Fanshawe, why invite 
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me to become a beggar, then deny my 
petition ?” 

Miss F. imagines she sees an expres- 
sion of pain and mortification in his face, 
so rises and says with a little effort, “I 
will dance with you.” 

They float away together. 

Miss C., in her corner to her cousin 
the Cadet, Mrs. Moncrieff at her other 
side in a listening attitude. “Then, John- 
ny, you know all about this Mr. Sey- 
mour ?” 

Cadet, “Of course Ido. He is a mag- 
nificent fellow: to know him is a liberal 
education.” 

Miss C. “He is the Sullivans’ tutor, 

isn’t he?—those rich people, who live 
in the cottage near ours?” 
Cadet, with peals of laughter. “ Their 
tutor! What put thatin yourhead? He'd 
be magnificent under any circumstances, 
but he was educated at Oxford, has trav- 
elled all over the world, and as to his 
money, there's no end of it.” 

Miss C. “ Who are the Sullivans? Why 
does he stay with such common people?” 

Cadet. ‘“‘Common! Angelica, you are 
wandering a little in your mind to-night. 
Where have you picked up all this valu- 
able information? But what is this about 
Miss Fanshawe? Bob Sullivan says his 
uncle is just wild over her. They spend 
their time—the boys—reconnoitring your 


cottage and spying out your plans: then .. 


hurry with the information to him. He 
upbraids them, but profits by it.” 

Miss C., with a glance of perplexity. 
“* His uncle’ ?” 

Cadet. “Mr. Seymour is Mrs. Sulli- 
van's brother.” 

Miss C. “ Then the Sullivans are nice 
people ?”’ 

Cadet. “Of course they are nice—first- 
rate: couldn't be better.” 

Miss C., solemnly. “Johnny, I’m go- 
ingtotrust you. You are the dearest boy 
in the world: can you keep a secret ?” 

Cadet. “Of course I can. Out with it!” 

Miss C. “ Bessie, you know, never 
means to marry.’ 

Cadet, a little impatiently. “ Every one 
knows ¢hat.” 

Miss C. “Wait and you'll hear more. 
She has bet me a thousand dollars and 
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a diamond ring that she won’t. Think 
of me, poor beggar, winning a thousand 
dollars! Very well: she comes to Skip- 
ton Beach, is nearly drowned one day 
bathing, and Mr. Seymour fishes her out. 
To begin at the beginning—which I never 
do—she thought Mr. Seymour was the 
Sullivans’ tutor: she thought they were 
vulgar snobs who oppressed him. She 
is full of philanthropy and pity for all 
who suffer, of every kind, age and com- 
plexion, consequently got up a great sym- 
pathy for Mr. Seymour. Then he drag- 
ged her out of the water, as I told you be- 
fore, and has met her off and on ever 
since. She thinks it all pity on her part, 
but I believe there's a little love mixed 
with it—Now, Aunt Anna and Johnny, 
listen: don’t interrupt me for the world. 
If she finds out before the matter has pro- 
gressed far enough that he is prosperous 
and admired—no object of pity at all, 
but a lover and a right good match— 
the thing is up.” 

Mrs. Moncrieff, in a state of great ex- 
citement. ‘“‘I hate concealments, but if 
it be that we can let her lie under this 


misconception for her good—” 
Miss C. “ The very thing, Aunt Anna— 


precisely whatI mean. But I'm awfully 
afraid you'll tell her yourself, you have 
such a placid way of letting out secrets— 
sit before a roomful and exclaim, ‘Oh, 
somebody told me so and so,’ when it 
has been a mystery spoken with bated 
breath.” 

Mrs. M., hurt and a little offended. 
“My dear, I didn’t know that I was so 
dishonorable.” 

Miss C. Dishonorable! Such an idea 
never occurred to me; but you forget.” 

Mrs. M. “Then I have lost my mem- 
ory.” 

Miss C., slightly disconcerted. ‘‘ Every 
one forgets: I forgot to-day what I heard 
yesterday. But, Aunt Anna, just now I 
want you to be bound up, heart and soul, 
in Bessie’s affairs—Johnny, are you sure 
Mr. Seymour is in love with Bess ?” 

Cadet. “‘ The boys swear he’s desperate 

but one idea.” 

Miss C. “It seems to me it is not very 
dignified to have made confidants of 
those horrid boys.” 


Cadet. “Horrid! They’re very nice 
boys, and the eldest is nearly as old 
as I am,” drawing himself up. “He 
has not made confidants, either. It is 
a kind of tacit arrangement: they keep 
watch for him, and he upbraids them, as 
I have said, but acts upon their informa- 
tion.” 

Miss C. “If she only does not find it 
out until the proper time!” 

Mrs. M. “What a grand finale there 
will be, my dear!” 

Miss C. “1am so excited I can scarce- 
ly breathe—the fun of the whole thing, and 
then, Johnny, my thousand dollars!” 

Cadet. “ Angelica, I thought I was in- 
vited over here to dance? Are we two 
such dark conspirators that we cannot 
indulge in that light amusement?” 

Miss C. “Johnny,” pinching his arm, 
“Bess, who never dances round dances, 
is dancing at this moment with Mr. Sey- 


mour! Of course I'll dance with you, 


but tell me before we begin, why is Mr. 
Seymour so melancholy ?” 
Cadet. “ He had that terrible Roman 


fever, for one thing, which leaves great’ 


physical depression : then his only broth 
er was drowned while they were in Italy 
—went down before his very eyes—had 
cramps or something. This has left a 
terrible impression, and he blames him- 
self. Of course he was not in the least to 
blame—would have given his life for him 
—in fact, went into the water, but was so 
weak he could not swim to him, and was 
pulled out only just alive himself.” 


TX. 
Miss FANSHAWE and Mr. Seymour; then Miss 
Cossy. 

Mr. Seymour and Miss Fanshawe are 
sitting in a secluded nook upon the rocks. 
She is gazing in a dreamy way, with evi- 
dent enjoyment, over the broad expanse 
of water: Mr. Seymour is looking at her. 

Mr. Seymour. “Miss Fanshawe, I'm 
obliged to leave Skipton Beach in a few 
days, and before I go have a petition to 
present to you.” 

Miss Fanshawe, interrupting him, a lit- 
tle disturbed at the idea of his departure, 
but with cordiality. ‘‘ Now I am sure, Mr. 
Seymour, you are going to let me help 
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you in some way. I know your pres- 
ent position is not an agreeable one. I 
have influential friends, who can per- 
haps procure for you a professorship 
in a college—something more suited to 
your abilities.” 

Mr. S., in extreme perplexity. “I 
scarcely understand you, but no matter. 
I hear voices: some one may be coming 
this way. I may not have another op- 
portunity. Dear Miss Fanshawe,” and 
he takes her hand, “you have done so 
much these last few weeks to brighten 
and glorify life for me, will you not take 
the disposal of this poor life of mine? 
Will you not make existence blessed 
and worth having again by passing it 
with me?” 

Miss F., in perplexity on her side. “I 
don’t understand—” Then as she meets 
his gaze, blushes and looks down. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Seymour, I’m so sorry!’’ and she 
bursts into tears. “ But I am the man- 
hater, the strong-minded person, who 
never will marry, minus spectacles, etc.” 
Here she smiles. ‘“ But I cannot marry: 
Inever wed/ marry. I like you very much 
—very much more than I can tell you— 
but why did you ask me to marry you ?” 
Still she permits him to hold her hand. 
“May I ask you a few questions ?” 

Mr. S., not entirely cast down. “ Cer- 
tainly, as many as you please.” 

Miss F. “ Are you poor and a tutor? 
I begin to think you are not.” 

Mr. S. “1 am neither poor nor a tutor. 
Does this help me ?” 

Miss F., coldly. ‘On the contrary.” 

Mr. S., hurt and depressed. ‘‘ Then you 
have nothing encouraging to say. It can- 
not be that my stupid joke about strong- 
minded women has offended you? I re- 
member you didn’t like it at the time. 
If you read Greek by the wholesale 
and wore myriads of spectacles, I could 
not but adore you. Never was there a 
more bewitching and entirely lovable 
human being—” He attempts to take 
her hand again, but this time it is cold- 
ly withdrawn. 

Miss F., who has been strengthening 
herself in her resolve, austerely. ‘Mr. Sey- 
sorry to disappoint you—"” 

Vor. xxv 
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Miss F, “Then, grieve. But I cannot 
help it. The convictions of a lifetime’ — 
he smiles satirically —“are not to be 
overthrown by any transient pity or 
emotion. I have made up my mind, 
thoroughly and entirely, on good and 
sufficient grounds, never to marry. If 
you had been the poor tutor I imag- 
ined you, I might possibly—have been 
tempted—to—help you—in that way—” 

Mr. S., with hauteur. “Thank you. I 
should scarcely like to marry for the pur- 
pose of being supported by my wife,” 
with some disgust. “I cannot imagine 
how such an idea could have occurred 
to you.” 

Miss F., struggling with her tears. “Of 
course I would not think of marrying any 
poor man; but you—" Here she buries 
her blushing, weeping face in her hand- 
kerchief. 

Mr. S., with renewed hope and cour- 
age, taking her hand, this time unforbid- 
den, in a tender, jesting tone. “ Then you 
would only marry me?” 

Miss F. shakes her head decidedly and 
gloomily, and behind her handkerchief 
sobs and ejaculates, “I see Angelica com- 
ing. Pray go, and I hope you will leave 
Skipton Beach: it would be better,” with 
a great sob. 

He lingers until Miss Cosby is almost 
upon them, then walks rapidly away. . 

Miss C. ‘‘Why, Bessie!’ She kneels 
and puts her arms around her friend. 

Miss F. ‘Don’t speak to me—don't 
ask me a single question. I certainly 
wish I had never been born!” 


X. 
Miss Cossy and the Capet ; then Miss FANSHAWE. 

Miss Cosby and her cousin are sitting 
on the veranda of the cottage. He leans 
back in his chair, and gazes lazily at some 
light clouds floating overhead. 

Miss Cosby, excitedly and gloomily. 
“Oh, Johnny, everything has gone wrong! 
There is no kind of doubt that Bess has 
refused Mr. Seymour, for he never comes 
near us, and she’s in the depths of despair. 
Then Aunt Anna— Johnny, if you could 
only see Aunt Anna! She goes smiling 
about the house, gives Bessie little com- 
mendatory pats, kisses her rapturously 
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occasionally, until the poor girl grows 
actually savage.” 

Cadet. ‘‘Why don’t you disabuse Mrs. 
Moncrieff?” 

Miss C. “1 was obliged to at length: 
she reached such a climax—” 

Cadet. “Seymour is illagain. That is 
one reason you don’t see him. Isn't that 
Miss Fanshawe’s room? Angelica, are 
you sure that it is safe to talk? These 
verandas, with windows opening upon 
them, are perfect traps.” 

Miss C. “ Bessie has gone down to the 
beach with a book. I offered to go with 
her, but could see that she preferred to be 
alone. Poor, silly thing! I’m confident 
she’s in love with him. No one moons 
in that style over a rejected lover.” 

Cadet. ‘1 was going to tell you that Sey- 
mour intended to leave Skipton Beach, but 
after roaming over the rocks until twelve 
o’clock one night in the damp and fog, 
was taken so suddenly and alarmingly 
ill that he can’t be moved. They have 
a doctor from town. You see, he never 
has recovered from that Roman fever 
and the shock of his brother’s death. 
His listlessness and melancholy this 
summer are entirely unnatural; so his 
friends say. Then his imprudence and 
sitting up so late in the night air, and 
disappointment probably, have reduced 
him to a very miserable condition. Miss 
Fanshawe is not quite such a philanthro- 
pist as she imagines.” 

Miss C. “Are you not ashamed to 
abuse poor Bess? Oh, Johnny, if I were 
going to lose the thousand dollars—sup- 
posing I had it to lose—I’d be more than 
willing, to bring this sweet, naughty, ob- 
durate girl to her senses. Is Mr. Sey- 
mour confined to his room?” 

Cadet. “No: he lies on a lounge in 
the sitting-room. Between ourselves, I 
don’t believe he’ll recover, and how will 
your cousin feel then ?” 

Miss C. “It is not her fault.” 

Cadet, interrupting fiercely. “It is 
plainly her fault. In the first place, 
never did a woman set more deliber- 
ately to work to make a man in love 
with her.” 

Miss C. “Oh, Johnny, what nonsense!” 

Cadet. “Fact! She smiled, and purr- 


ed, encouraged, almost wooed him — 
have I not seen her ?—until he offered 
himself, then threw him over remorse- 
lessly.”” 

Miss C. ‘But she never dreamed of 
him as a lover: she thought him an ill- 
used tutor and an object of pity.” 

Cadet. “A tutor is a man, and what 


man could stand that beautiful, fascina- 


ting girl’s smilings, coaxings and com- 
fortings? It was cruel kindness, any 
way you look at it. If he dies—and he 
may —lI shall think she has murdered 
him. Hush, Angelica,” in a whisper: 
“I see her yellow head in the window, 
and have been going it rather strong.” 

Miss Fanshawe, confronting them sud- 
denly with mingled grief and indigna- 
tion. “As I’ve played eavesdropper long 
enough, please, Mr. Johnny Armstrong, 
to repeat all those kind things you've 
been saying of me.” 

Cadet, coldly. “‘ Repeat’! What is 
the use? You say you heard them?” 

Miss F., helplessly. ‘What is to be 
done? Now, Johnny, be a good boy. 
You don’t think Mr. Seymour is going 
to die?” 

Cadet, doggedly. “I think it quite 
likely.” 

Miss F., confidentially. “ Johnny, what 
had I better do?” 

Cadet. “Go in boldly this moment and 
see him.” 

Miss F. “Oh, that 1 can never do.” 

Cadet. “Oh, very well. If you permit 
your pride to interfere where the life ofa 
fellow-creature is concerned—” 


Miss F.“* Pride’! It isn’t pride. 


don’t think it would be proper. I don't 
know Mrs. Sullivan, nor any of the fam- 
ily. He might not want tosee me. Be- 
sides, how do I know that it would do 
him any good?” 

Cadet. “ Happiness i is a wonderful res: 


torative, and he is so miserable that ! | 


don’t think he cares whether he lives or 
dies.” 
Miss F., after a pause, looking per 


plexed and unhappy. “ Apparently, I've | 


got to go in, prepared to say I'll mary 
him.” 
Cadet, decidedly. “ Indeed you have. 


No more of your deuced pity! I should 
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think a woman of your age would have 
known better.” 

Miss F., ironically. “Nineteen years 
old! Yes, I ought, as you say, to have 
known better.” 

Cadet, rising. ‘Come, Miss Fanshawe: 
Angelica and I will go with you. Mrs. 


Sullivan and most of them have gone 
to drive: the coast is clear.” 


XI. 
Miss FANSHAWE, Miss Cossy, ae and Mr. 
SEYMOUR. 

The doors are standing open at the 
Sullivans’ cottage. They go softly in, 
and discover Mr. Seymour, looking very 
ill and weary, reclining in a large chair. 
He starts when he sees them, and at- 
tempts to rise. 

Miss Fanshawe. “ Don't, I entreatyou, 
Mr. Seymour.”” She looks earnestly at 
him, and evidently is going to cry. 

Cadet, whispering. “No, none of that! 
Keep up and say something encouraging, 
or he'll go off before your very eyes.” 

Miss F., much perturbed, takes a chair 
and sits down by Mr. Seymour, and whis- 
pers gently, while the Cadet and Miss 
Cosby are apart at a window, looking 
upon the sea. “I am so sorry! Can 
I do anything for you ?”’ 

Mr. Seymour, rather coldly. “No, I 
don’t think at present that I could take 
a professorship in a college.” 

Miss F., repulsed and very much em- 
barrassed. “Oh, Mr. Seymour, don’t be 
severe. I’m really very unhappy : I was 
unhappy before I knew you were ill, and 
now—” She begins to cry, as the Ca- 
det is off guard. Recovering herself, she 
whispers: “‘I regret very:much my in- 


judicious conduct to you: I can see now 
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that it was injudicious and calculated to 
mislead.” 

Mr. S., coldly. “1 don’t blame you at 
all: I comprehend it perfectly. You cer- 
tainly are not to blame for not being able 
to love me.” He sinks back quite ex- 
hausted. 

Cadet, coming forward. ‘I’m afraid, 
Miss Fanshawe, we are tiring Mr. Sey- 
mour.” 

Miss F. “One moment more.” The 
Cadet goes back to the window. She 
bends over Mr. Seymour and continues 
to whisper: “ What was it you said abott 
my. not being able ""—blushing deeply— 
“but I did not want to love you.” 

Mr. S. keeps his eyes obstinately closed, 
looks very weak and ill, but murmufs, “I 
don’t think much of the strength of 4 love 
which cannot overcome a theory.” 

Miss F., much agitated. “If I had it all 
to do over again I'd certainly behave very 
differently.” After a long pause, in which 
she is more than ever disposed to cry, 
she murmurs despairingly: “What can 
I say or do? Oh, Mr. Seymour, Johnny 
is coming to take me away!” She tim- 
idly touches the poor, thin hand that rests 
on his lap. 

Mr. S. grasps her hand fiercely, opens 
his eyes and exclaims in a hoarse whis- 
per, “No pity! I won't have pity. Yes, 
or no?” 

Miss F., gratefully and earnestly. “Yes, 
with my whole heart!” 

The Cadet and Miss Cosby come for- 
ward. 

Miss C. glances at the: clasped hands 
and agitated faces, seizes the Cadet by. 
the arm, and whispers, “A diamond 
ring! a thousand dollars! and, of course, 
I shall be bridesmaid! On, JonNNy!”’ 
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EADVILLE, the baby among Amer- | ing nearly eleven thousand feet above 
ican cities, enjoys the distinction of | the level of the sea. This proud pre- 
being the loftiest town in the world, be- | eminence is dearly purchased. Though 


CHESTNUT STREET. 


it lies nearly on-the thirty-ninth parallel, | live at such an elevation; pneumonia 
the climate is almost arctic; it snows and | keeps an army of doctors busy. When 
freezes all through the year; vegetables | the roads are bad, which is their normal 
will not grow, nor can pigs or chickens | condition, the expense of hauling pro- 
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visions from Denver, one hundred and 
twenty miles distant, is twice as much as 
their original cost. Only a few months ago 
flour was eight dollars per sack, while the 
Denver price was two dollars and a half. 
Two railroads are climbing the moun- 
tains toward Leadville, and expect to get 
there some time next year. In the mean 
time travellers bound for the new Eldo- 
rado must perform a considerable jour- 


- ney in coaches over roads hewn out of 


the mountain-side, full of boulders and 
for much of the way bordering on fright- 
ful precipices. A slip of one of the horses, 
the breaking of any essential part of the 
harness, a mistake of the driver, would 
precipitate the whole coach-load into 
eternity. In justice, however, it must 
be added that accidents are rare, and to 
those who love grand mountain-scenery 
the ever-shifting views of the Rocky 
Mountains compensate for some risk. 

The town itself lies in a hollow of the 
Rocky Mountains, through which the 
head-waters of the Arkansas flow over 
boulders well washed by the gold-seek- 


ers of 1860-67. On the west, Mount El-° 


bert and Mount Massive, with tops cov- 
ered with perennial snow, rise nearly 
fifteen thousand feet above the sea-lev- 
el. North, east and south are the mines, 
on a series of minor spurs and valleys 
known as California Gulch, Oro Gulch; 
Carbonate Hill, Stray Horse Gulch, Fryer 
Hill, Iron Hill, Big Evans Gulch, Little 
Evans, etc. etc. 

The town is barely two years old, but, 
as one of its newspapers exultingly re- 
marks, it can already boast of one hun- 
dred and twenty saloons, one hundred 
and ten beer-gardens, one hundred and 
eighteen gambling-houses and thirty-five 
places of still worse repute. It is a strag- 
gling place, nearly two miles long by 
about half a mile wide, with a couple 
of good streets — Chestnut street and 
Harrison Avenue. With two or three 
exceptions, all the houses are of wood, 
either logs or boards, without founda- 
tions. The Bank of Leadville occupies 
a respectable brick building, and the 
First National Bank is putting up a sub- 
stantial stone edifice. A few months aga, 
when the Leadville fever was at its height 


and people came pouring in here in num- 
bers far beyond the town’s capacity to ac- 
commodate them, lots rose to fabulous 
prices and rents were preposterous. Two 
or three small frame buildings on the cor- 
ner of Harrison Avenue, which cost about 
six thousand dollars, rented for nineteen 
thousand a year, and lots which cost one 


-hundred dollars last fall sold for five 


thousand dollars. This, of course, did © 
not last very long. Buildings sprang up — 
as by magic in every quarter of the city, 
and rents fell as rapidly as they had 
risen. Men were glad in those days to 
procure half a bed with a stranger in a 
room occupied by six or eight tenants 
for one dollar a night. Now, very fair 
board and lodging can be had for-sev-_ 
en dollars a week, and excellent hotels 
charge only two and a half to three dol- 
lars a day. Much, however, remains to 
be done te-finish the town. There is no 
drainage, and everybody throws his gar- 
bage out of window. There are no pigs, 
and it is expensive to cart swill into the 
Arkansas Valley. Imagine the smell 
when the sun shines of an. afternoon! - 
An enterprising company undertook to 
build waterworks. Owing to the sever- 
ity of the winter climate, it was neces- 
sary to lay the mains six feet below the 
surface. But it never seems to have 
occurred to the projectors that as the 
houses are built on piles, without foun- 
dations, it would be impossible to car- 
ry the water into them from the mains 
in the winter season; so this modern 
improvement will not probably prove 
profitable. 

Chestnut street is the main thorough- 
fare. Here from early morning till mid- 
night crowds of rough-looking men pace 
the sidewalks or encumber the pavement 
round the doors of drinking-saloons:and 
gambling-houses. _ Miners work in eight- 
or ten-hour shifts, and get three dollars 
a shift. They can live in their cabins or 
boarding-houses for five or six dollars a 
week. So they have plenty of money to 
spend when they go down town, and as 
a rule they do spend it right royally. In 
some of the gambling-places there are 
as many as eight or ten ‘tables, which as 


night approaches are often all surround- 
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ed by a crowd of gamblers and miners 
betting all manner of sums from twenty- 
five cents to twenty-five dollars, and suf- 
fering. nothing to interfere with their oc- 
cupation except an occasional order for 
drinks from the bar opposite. The deal- 
ers are generally old hands, who pursued 
their vocation in Nevada and in the Black 


Hills, and who followed the crowd to- 
’ Leadville when the carbonate discover- 


ies were first announced. Some of them 
are quite prosperous and own consider- 
able interests in the mines. All are well 
known to the police, who never interfere 
with them. They are a very different 
class from the bunko- or lottery-men, 
who pursue their calling in well-furnish- 
ed offices up stairs or secret dens in back 
streets, and are prepared to take a man’s 
money either by a quiet little game of 
cards or a mock lottery, or, if neither 
of these will do, by a straightforward 
process of ‘‘stand and deliver.”’ Of this 
latter class there are several hundred in 
Leadville, and the city authorities for very 
shame have lately taken some steps to get 
rid of them. 

A few months ago there were dance- 


. houses in Chestnut street. But these and 


other cognate institutions, including one 
or two opium-eating houses, have now 
been confined to the back streets, where 
they flourish luxuriantly. Some of the 
dance- houses run a small theatre in 
which the cancan is danced and va- 
riety performances given, the curtain 
rising anywhere round nine o'clock 
and staying up till four in the morning. 
This sort of performance is highly relish- 
ed by the miners, who, when they go on 
a spree, like to make a night of it. The 
proprietor generally calculates to have 
liquor enough behind his bar to supply 
the thirstiest of his customers, but it not 
unfrequently happens that he is com- 
pelled at two in the morning to awake 
the nearest grocer and lay in a couple 
more baskets of champagne. Strange 
to say, in such places as this nothing 
‘ut good liquor is drunk. Bad whiskey— 
“one-stamp goods’’—won't sell in Lead- 
ville. Miners are ready to pay twenty-five 
cents a glass, but they must have a good 
article. Farther East the same class of 


men would growl at paying more than 
ten cents for a drink, but then they would 


be satisfied with “forty-rod.””. Here you’ 


may see men in clothes all in tatters and 
covered with mud coolly emptying a pint 
of Dry Verzenay at a draught. 

Of course, in such a community vio- 
lence is common. Every man is armed 
or is supposed to be so. A late illustrated 
paper had a picture which was intended 
to be a caricature, in which a judge some- 
where down South remarked on taking 
his seat on the bench, ‘Gentlemen, the 
court perceives a pistol sticking out of 
the pocket of a member of the bar. He 
will please hand it up here.” -Where- 
upon the whole bar rose, and each man 
surrendered his weapon. Such a scene 
would be no caricature, but plain reality, 
at Leadville. The example is set in high 
quarters. Rightly or wrongly, the mine- 
owners have been advised by their coun- 
sel that in the cases of mines possession 
is really nine points of the law. Now, 
there is hardly a valuable mine here to 
which there are not two or three claim- 
ants. Hence, the moment rich ore is 
struck the first thing to be done is to 
protect the mine from seizure by some 
adverse claimant. This is done by en- 
camping a force of armed men round 
the shaft with orders to shoot intruders. 
The Iron Mine, which is valued at ever 
so many millions, has had a force of 
thirty-odd men for months doing noth- 
ing but guard-duty. They are command- 
ed by old soldiers and mount guard with 
Winchester rifles ; and, ifcommon rumor 
be believed, nothing but such precautions 
as these would have kept this valuable 
property in its present owners’ hands. 
The Carbonate Mine has its guard, which 
is armed with double-barrelled shot-guns 
and revolvers and patrols the dumps day 
and night. Another fruitful source of dis- 
putes is the title to lots, and here again 
appeals to force are constant. Four logs 
laid crosswise on an unoccupied lot con- 
fer a title to the property. But if, in the 
night or when you are away, some stran- 
ger throws your four logs off and puts four 
logs of his own on, whose is the land? 
The lawyers say it belongs to the man 
who keeps it. So the two disputants 
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whip out their revolvers and indulge in 
a little target-practice, and the best shot 
goes on building his house, while the un- 
dertaker pays his attentions to the other. 
Familiarity with homicide has engen- 
dered a public sentiment in Leadville 
which recalls De Quincey’s Essay on 
“Murder as a Fine Art.” There are 
three men walking the streets who have 
each, within the past three months, shot 
his man dead in the town. One is out 
on ten thousand dollars bail, one on five 
thousand and one on three thousand. No 
one seems to think the worse of them. 
In justice to the police it must be said 
that they do not always use their revoi- 
vers until they have exhausted their lo- 
custs. By way of inaugurating the arri- 
val of these last-named weapons, on the 
very day they came a good old-fashion- 
ed Donnybrook row was got up in Chest- 


GUARD ON DUTY AT A MINE, 


nut street. The crowd, knowing well how 
rows generally end in Leadville, began 
to disperse rather rapidly, cutting round . 
the corners of streets. But, strange to 
say, there was not a shot fired. As some- 
body explained afterward, the boys were 
all in good- humor that day, and only 
broke a few heads just for the fun of the 
thing, and the police carried off their pris- 
oners with a perfect entente cordiale. 
Taking all these characteristic features 
together—a semi-arctic climate, abomina- 
ble roads, a town miserably built and not 
drained at all, and a population which 
for gambling, drinking and violence can 
safely challenge the world—the question 
occurs, What could have tempted twenty 
or twenty-five thousand people to such a 
place? The answer is easy: Leadville 
is the greatest mining-camp not only in 
the United States, but in the world. 
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The geological history of the Leadville 
mines has yet to be written. Half a score 
of scientific men have published theories 
on the subject, but they are nothing but 
guesses. It is known—orat least it is sup- 
posed—that as far back as the Silurian 
Period most of this part of the continent 
was covered by the ocean, and that the 
Rocky Mountains—or whatever moun- 
tains then occupied their site—were mere 
strings of islands. As the earth’s surface 
cooled a process of upheaval and subsi- 
dence must have gone on for millions of 
years. Gradual contraction of the earth’s 
crust thrust mountains and plains like the 
present Parks out of the sea, while vast 
layers of limestone were deposited by the 
water. Geologists claim that they can 
show that during the Cretaceous Period 
the ocear again covered the land, leaving 
only the high peaks bare, and again re- 
ceded; that this process of rise and fall 
was repeated several times; butthat at-last 
the mountains and parks were raised for 
good, the waters flowing off eastwardly. 
With the beginning of the Tertiary Pe- 
riod came the age of fire. The Middle 
Park is supposed to have been a seeth- 
ing sea of flame. Impelled by irresist- 
ible subterranean gases, vast quantities 
of metals held in solution in the bosom 
of the earth were driven upward, and 
found their way through crevices to the 
surface, where they gradually cooled. 
Mighty volcanoes burst through the 
range, and out poured such volumes of 
lava that in some places where they are 
exposed they measure as much as twen- 
ty miles in length by three thousand or 
four thousand feet in depth. Once more 
the mountains, pressed from below and 
squeezed by lateral expansion, raised 
their heads to a higher level, carrying 
sea-shells nearly to the timber - line. 
Next, and last, came the Glacial Period, 
of which the traces are well marked in 
Colorado. Not only the mountains, but 
the whole State, must have been cover- 
ed with thousands of feet of snow and 
ice, which, as the climate moderated, 
gradually melted, and sweeping down- 
ward to the ocean cut the channels 
through which the mountain - springs 
now trickle to the sea. 


[Nov._ 


Assuming this to be the true pre- 
Adamite history of the State, we must 
next look at the facts as present discov- 
ery develops them. The carbonate of 
lead, which is the mineral sought for at 
Leadville, is found, with very few excep- 
tions, in one position. It lies on the lime- 
stone and under the porphyry, which is 
in all probability nothing but ancient 
lava. In some places the porphyry is 
hard, in some soft, in some nearly white, 
in some quite brown, but in all it bears 
clear evidence of having been subjected 
to the action of fire. Below the porphyry 
is found—where it is found—the carbon- 
ate of lead, carrying silver, iron and a 
little copper and manganese. Sometimes 
it is a hard rock, light or dark brown, 
which requires blasting. Sometimes it 
is a sand carbonate, gray or light or 
dark brown, so friable that it can be 


‘picked with the fingers and crumbles 


as it is thrown into the cart. Sometimes 
it appears in lumps of nearly solid ga- 
lena, shining with the lustre of ham- 
mered lead. Sometimes it appears in 
streaks of from two or three inches to 
two feet in width, and again a breast of 
it will be found twenty, thirty and forty 
feet wide. Sometimes it is found three 
or four feet below the surface, and in oth- 
er places shafts four hundred feet deep 
have failed to strike it. Generally, it is 
discovered in a contact-vein, which can 
be followed like a fissure-vein, but in 
some instances, as notably in the Little 
Pittsburg, it is a mere isolated deposit— 
or “pocket,” as it is called—of greater 
or less size, but without any connection 
with other minerals, and incapable of be- 
ing followed. In every case, however, 
the carbonate lies upon the limestone, 
and the porphyry or lava lies upon the 
carbonate, and the wash upon the por- 
phyry. 

The limestone lies at évery possible 
angle with the horizon. The following 
rough diagram shows its position on 
Carbonate and Iron Hill, just half a 
mile east of Leadville, and gives in ver- 
tical section the position of four of the 
principal mines—the Iron, Shamrock, 
Carbonate and Pendrey— on what are 
now called the three mineral steps: 
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VERTICAL SECTION SHOWING IRON MINE, CARBONATE, SHAMROCK AND PENDREY MINES. 


Each of these mines has good ore, and 
plenty of it, though from the lay of the 
limestone it seems likely that the breast 
which the Pendrey has lately struck will 
prove to be a chance pocket which, in 
rolling down the steep side of the lime- 
stone, got lodged by some accident. But 
if the lime-bed be followed under the 
town of Leadville, there is no reason why 
the carbonate should not be found there, 
though it may be at a great depth as the 
valley deepens. 

Those who are fond of theorizing have 
now fair material for a system by which 
to justify the Leadville carbonates. The 
repeated and long-continued invasion of 
the elevated country by the sea would 
account for the limestone beds, which lie 
like a cloak over mountain and valley. 
Then we may suppose that the frightful 
internal convulsions of the earth which 
preceded the volcanic eruptions would 
naturally throw up, through splits and 
crevices, vast quantities of molten min- 
eral. How this mineral became con- 
verted into carbonate may be explained 


by any one of half a dozen hypotheses. 
In course of time, as the internal throes 
became more violent, volcanoes appear- 
ed to relieve the agony, and wide tracts 
of country were covered with lava. Fi- 
nally, when the volcanoes had done their 
work and relapsed into quiet, the rains 
of heaven, pouring from the lofty peaks 
of the Great Range, would explain the 
varying mass of wash. 

If this theory do not seem satisfactory, 
there is no lack of others. A very learn- 
ed German professor believes that the 
Leadville carbonates were deposited by 
water. He says there was at some pe- 
riod or other in the Rocky Mountains a 
vast inland lake whose waters were im- 
pregnated with many minerals, but espe- 
cially silver and lead. This lake kept 
precipitating its mineral contents during 
a series of ages, until the age of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes threw up the bot- | 
tom of the lake and left it dry land. 
Other scientists, criticising this scheme, 
ask how the minerals got into the water. 
But the defenders of the aqueous theory 
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point to a lake in Southern Colorado 
which they aver is even now steadily 
depositing mineral day by day. 

Others again maintain that the move- 
ment of glaciers during the Ice Period 
scraped all this body of mineral into the 
depressions between the hills from the 
adjacent heights. This hypothesis fails 
to account in any reasonable way for 
the porphyry. 

Practical miners, asarule, trouble them- 
selves very little about theories. They 
know “ float’ when they see it, and they 
know ore when they see it, and that suf- 
fices them. In the Leadville camp they 
know that to get ore they must go through 
wash and porphyry and strike lime. This 
is called “contact.” If a miner goes 
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through wash and porphyry and strikes 
lime without finding mineral, it is said to 
be a “barren contact.” In this case the 
miner must follow the lime wherever it 
goes, using his own instinct as to whe- 
ther he shall go north, east, south or 
west. Sooner or later, all who have 
faithfully persevered in following the 
lime have at last struck ore, in great- 
er or less quantity and of more or less 
value. But it is generally weary work, 
as well as expensive. Nothing is more 
eccentric than the lay of the lime. It 
runs up hill and down hill, apparently 
by pure caprice. In places it seems to 
jump nearly perpendicularly in the air, 
then turns again and falls to the old lev- 
el. These spots are called “horses.” 


A HORSE, 


When ore has been struck, the next 
thing to do is to find the size of the vein 
and the richness of the ore. Extra shifts 
are put on, if the owner can afford it, 
and work .is prosecuted night and day 
until the boundaries of the vein are dis- 
covered. It sometimes happens that the 
deposit is'so extensive that miners sink 
day after day through mineral without 
striking the lime. This is a “bonanza,” 
and means millions. Champagne is in 
order at that mine. 

Then the ore is taken to the assayer 
to be tested. He proceeds to pulverize 
his specimens very thoroughly with pes- 
tle and mortar. From the powder he 
selects three samples infinitesimal in 
quantity, and weighs them in the finest 
balance. The weight ascertained, he 
mixes with the samples lead, borax and 
broken glass to serve as a flux, and 
roasts them in a scarifier in a fierce 


charcoal assay-furnace. Half an hour 
reduces the mixture to a fiery liquid, in 
which the lead and silver lie at the bot- 
tom. When the liquid cools the metal 
is found in a button, and the overlying 
slag is broken off. The button is then 
cupelled, and the lead either driven off 
in fumes or absorbed by the bonedust 
of which the cupel is made. At the bot- 
tom of the cupel the silver lies, a little 
round ball, so small that the finest pin- 
cers are needed to seize it. It is weigh- 
ed in a balance enclosed in a glass frame 
(for a hair turns the scale, and the least 
wind would disturb the operation), and 
the assayer can tell in an instant wheth- 
er the ore contains forty ounces to the 
ton or one hundred or five hundred or 
a thousand. No culprit standing at the 
bar of justice to await the verdict of the 
jury experiences fiercer emotions than — 
does the mine-owner waiting in silence 
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till the assayer has weighed his little pin's 
head of silver and pronounced whether 
the mine is merely fair, or good, or a 
bonanza. 

If the foreman reports a good body of 
ore, and the assayer announces that it 
contains a sufficient quantity of silver to 
justify working, it is then in order to de- 
velop the mine. This requires capital. 
Even by employing three shifts of two 
men each in one hole very little ore can 
be got out, especially if the ore be so 
hard as to require blasting. To make 
the mine pay, drifts must be run on ev- 
ery side and a large force of men em- 
ployed. This involves an outlay beyond 
the means of most men in Leadville. 
Hence, half the good mines in the camp 
are comparatively idle while their own- 
ers are trying to sell to richer neighbors 
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or to Eastern speculators. Where the 
owner has the necessary means no time 
is lost in putting on a force of miners. 
An experienced engineer traces the vein 


' wherever it wanders. Some veins are 


like the roots of a tree, with rootlets 


branching off in every direction into 


pockets sometimes containing very rich 
stuff indeed. These must all be explored. 
Every few yards along the tunnels or in- 
clines of the great mines the visitor will 
be startled by the appearance of a gloomy 
cave, half lit by a single candle and con- 
nected with the main work by a hole 
hardly large enough to craw! through, 
but in which a solitary miner is delving 
for tidbits of ore in a pocket. The follow- 
ing diagram will show the underground 
workings of the Carbonate and Shamrock 
mines : 
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PLAT OF THE UNDERGROUND WORKINGS OF THE CARBONATE AND SHAMROCK MINES, 


Where the mine is worked by a per- 
pendicular shaft, the ore is brought to 
the surface in buckets: where it is work- 
ed by a tunnel or an incline, it is hauled 
over a tramway in barrows. In either 
case it passes under the eye of a sam- 
pler at the top, who classes it as first-, 
second-, third- or fourth -class ore, or 
as refuse. In well-regulated mines the 
first four are conveyed at once to bins, 
whence wagons carry it to the smelter, 
while the refuse is thrown on the dump. 
Many of the mines at Leadville, how- 
ever, are too poor to have bins, and. 
dump all their ore at the mouth of the 


shaft, sampling it from time to time. A 
large quantity of good ore is thus lost. At 
the smelter’s it is received by a clerk, who 
is handed at the same time a certificate 
from a sampler that the ore has been as- 
sayed and found to average so many 
ounces: of silver. This assay is imme- 
diately checked by the smelter’s assayer, 
and if they agree, as they generally do, 
the price is easily fixed upon, the money 
paid to the mine-owner, and the ore 
dumped into bins in the smelting es-. 
tablishment. 
Then comes the most difficult part of 
the business. The ore contains, besides 
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silver and lead, a large quantity of iron 
and stone, and some copper, antimony, 
manganese and twenty other ingredients. 
How to separate all these from the silver 
and lead in a great smelting - furnace 
which smelts one or two tons an hour 
is the problem. For a long time it was 
insoluble. All the learning of Swansea 
and Freiberg, and all the experience of 
Utah, Nevada and California, seemed to 
avail nothing. Loss and ruin awaited 
each successive attempt to treat the car- 
bonates. It was not till several smelters 
had failed and many weary months had 
been spent in fruitless experiment that it 


was discovered that by mixing the vari- 
ous kinds of carbonate ores in certain 
fixed proportions, and by using iron and 
limestone, also in very exact quantities, 
as a flux, the difficulty might be over- 
come. As might be imagined, each smel- 
ter has his own formula, which is jealous- 
ly guarded from public knowledge. Even 
the workmen don’t know the weights of 
the ores which they mix: the scale is set 
by an unseen hand. But the problem 
has been solved. Into the furnace from 
great barrows the workmen throw the 
mixed ore and flux, and with them in 
fixed proportions, varying from twenty 


MOUTH OF THE NEW DISCOVERY SHAFT. 
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to thirty-five. per cent., according to the 
nature of the ore, the charcoal which is 
to do the work of smelting. The actual 
time consumed in reducing the ore varies 
according to its nature, but three and a 
half to four hours is a fair average: At 
the end of that time the entire contents 
of the furnace are liquid fire. Near the 
bottom of the pile the slag is tapped with 
along iron rod, and runs out into iron 
vessels, which are wheeled into the yard 
and their contents poured out. A trifle 
below the point where 
the slag is tapped the 
lead runs into a receiv- 
er by the side’ of the 
furnace; where it is dip- 
ped up with spoons and 
poured into moulds. 
It is then base bullion. 
Witha chisel and ham- 
mer a small button is 
cut out of each bar and 
re-assayed. This sec- 
ond assay ought to cor- 
respond with the one 
previously made of the 
raw ore. If it does not, 
the smelting has been 
defective, and the slag 
has carried off some 
of the metal, which 
must be reclaimed by 
resmelting. If it does, 
the bar is stamped with 
its number and shipped 
to the East—chiefly to 
New Jersey—to be re- 
fined. It is generally 
calculated that the lead 
will just about pay the 
Eastern freight, though | 
when lead fell from four and.a 1 half t to 
three and a quarter cents this did not al- 
_ways prove to be the case. Of the per- 
fect accuracy with which these tests and 
assays and reductions are made some 
idea can be formed from the fact that 
in the case of a very heavy shipment 
of base bullion a short time ago to New 
York the returns of the miner's ‘assay- 


er, the. smelter’s assayer and the East- | 
ern refiner did not vary half an ounce. 


The questions are asked in the East, 


What do the Leadville mines now yield? 


How much silver can they producé in a 
year? To these questions no satisfactory 
answer can be given, because of the fifty- 
odd paying mines round Leadville not 
five are properly developed or provided 


with machinery to show what they can 


produce. There are not five steam-en- 
gines at work. Most of the hoisting is 
done with a hand windlass, or at best 
with an old horse turning a wheel. At 
the present moment mine-owners are far 


MINING IN CALIFORNIA ‘GULCH. 


more anxious to ‘sell their mines to New 
York companies, and realize a round sum 
for them, than to take the proper means 
to develop their property. To men who 
have led lives of poverty, or at best of 
moderate means, a’ hundred: thousand 
dollars seems so large a sum that they 
are willing to relinquish clear prospects 


of great.wealth to secure it in hand: Not 


many men. resemble. Mr. Bassick of Ro- 


sita, whose wife a year ago could -not'get 


credit for a paper of pins, and who now 
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disdainfully declines an offer of seven- 
teen million dollars for his famous mine. 
Such sums seem fabulous. But if a mine 
can yield a clear million a month, what 


PROSPECTORS STARTING FOR THE HILLS. 


is it worth? When Professor Weiser was 
asked the value of a leading mine in this 
district, he hesitated and began to figure 
with a pencil. “If,” said he, “your ore 
holds out—and upon my word I don’t 
see why it shouldn’t—you have so many 
tons of it; and if the quality remains the 
same—and there is every geological rea- 
son for supposing it will—why your mine 
ought to yield, gross, about two hundred 
and ninety million dollars.” 

It must not be inferred from this that 
every man who buys an interest in a 
mine at Leadville, much less every man 
who goes into Wall street and buys stock 
in a Leadville mine, will make his for- 
tune. He will be just as likely to lose 
as to make money. It requires good 
management to make even good mines 
pay, and good management is rare. As 
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to the mines which are stocked ‘in the 
East, it would almost seem to-be a case 
of caveat emptor. Men will grow rich, 
very rich, out of the Leadville mines. But 
they will be forthe most 
part those who are on 
the spot, who first take 
care to secure a good 
mine either with high- 
grade or with a large 
body of low-grade ore, 
and who then adminis- 
ter the business of the 
mine with the same 
thrift and economy 
which would be re- 
quired for the success- 
ful conduct of any 
other business. 
Nothing has thus far 
been said of the gold- 
mines of Leadville. 
Twenty years ago gold 
was discovered in Cal- 
ifornia Gulch and the 
upper Arkansas. For 
six or seven years both © 
these streams were 
successfully washed, 
and several millions of 
gold were taken from 
the dirt. About twelve 
years ago the yield of 
the washings fell off, 
and the roads became so bad that pro- 
visions rose to exorbitant prices: flour 
was seventy dollars per hundredweight. 
This disgusted the gold - washers, and 
they emigrated in a body to the Pacific 
slope. Shortly afterward the remains 
of their labors were appropriated by a 
company which has worked the placer 
ever since, and is said to be making 
money. It is now vigorously engaged 
in washing the hill on one side of Cal- 
ifornia Gulch, using for the purpose a 
great hydraulic jet. The water comes 
down through a race into which a 
twelve-inch pipe is set. This pipe cul- 
minates in a four-inch nozzle, which 
squirts the water against the hillside 
with force enough to dislodge the lar- 
gest boulders, and drives everything hel- 
ter-skelter into the flume. Where the 
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jet comes out of the nozzle it feels to the 
touch like a bar of iron. 

It is estimated that there are ten thou- 
sand men prospecting the country in the 
neighborhood of Leadville, Ten Mile, 
Twin Lakes, Fairplay and Gunnison. 
Our illustration shows the departure of 
a party of prospectors from Harrison 
Avenue. The men are laden with tools, 
a bucket, rope, etc., while a little don- 
key—here called a durro—carries flour, 


bacon, coffee, sugar and a small stove. 


for the party. If any enterprising East- 
ern youth wants to understand what 
roughing it means, he has only to join 
such a party as this. Much of the pros- 
pecting is done above the timber-line, 
where it freezes pretty nearly all the 
time; and though biscuit and bacon are 
a wholesome diet, a steady continuance 


of it for two or three months is apt'to 
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prove monotonous. Then, the chances 
are about nine to one that nothing will 
be found; and, when anything is found, 
it is more than probable that the finders 
will be so exhausted in means and grub 
that they will .be unable to drift or. tim- 


‘ber. Hardly a day passes that some good 


hole with excellent prospects is not sold 


at Leadville for a mere song; the seller 


being compelled to raise money for his 
necessities.. A party of St. Louis capital- 
ists a few months ago bid ten thousand 
dollars for a group of mines near Tucson 
in Arizona: the bid was declined. | Ow- 
ing to a series of accidents, the owners 


-got into difficulties and:were compelléd 
‘to accept.four hundred and fifty dollars 


for the same property. . It is the old sto- 


ry, truer now than even in poor Palissy’s 


time — empeche les bons esprits 


de parvenir.- I, BONNER.” 


THREE FRIENDS. 


The remedy for love is'more love.—THOREAU. - 


GRE was dead, the patient woman, tried by anguish superhuman; » ; 
Life had spent its worst on clean white flesh, torn heart, thought-wearied brain : 
Death had so composed the features of this saddest of Earth’s creatures 

Not her deepest-stricken mourner dared have wished her back again. 


And we knew that she was sleeping in the room where we were weeping, 
She with eyelids sealed, cold, folded hands—pain, passion all gone by ; 

Yet we twain, intensely living—youth, love, sorrow hotly striving 
Through electric veins and pulses—sat together, he and I. 


Time had parted and estranged us—had not turned our hearts nor changed us: 
Now Death's chill, forewarning presence drew us closer each to each, 

By that spiritual glamour (hushed the trivial world’s rude clamor) 
Life’s deep meanings were illumined, and we understood her speech. 


“What is love,” she said, “that falters, that for crime or custom alters ? 
Lo, the purest,.the maternal, makes its own transcendent law— 
Shines undimmed in gulfs abysmal, one fixed star where all is dismal : 
No murk vapor stains its lustre, clouds nor quench, nor tempests flaw. 


“Here’s love’s test: a man and woman, knit by joys and sorrows human, 
Having once in life met soul to soul, then swerved and been removed, 
Set a naked sword between them, strive with time, chance, fate, to wean them, 


If they meet and leap not to each other’s heart, they never loved.” 
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Thus I found it, O my brother. Life’s cold breath had failed to smother 
The unflickering, long-forgotten spark that smouldered in my breast ; 

For our eyes met, wise with sorrow—flashed before them Past and Morrow. 

Whose hand closed on whose? I know not, but we both divined the rest. 


Then you came and sat anear me, and spake calmly, “Sister, hear me: 
Fate has marked me for her arrows; I have struggled, fallen, failed. 
Though my strength was overdriven, should love hold me unforgiven— 


Yours whose sibyl sight perceived by what fierce foes I was assailed ?— Thi 
peo 

“Yours that stood erect beside me when a brutal world belied me, — the 
Strong and soft, an ivied column? How it all comes back to-night! ms 
But when that far deadlier creature, the hot devil in my nature, you 
Lured and shamed me, you denied me. I was wrong, but were you right ? hae 
“Was I so far sunk in mire no faint ray of purer fire, # he | 
Yet unstifled by miasma, in my wretched bosom burned ? a blac 
’Twas the world’s right to ignore it: does not love watch patient for it, for : 
Fan and trim the feeble flame, however dim it be discerned ? se 
“Such the one love that availeth when man’s broken spirit faileth— pe 
Such was hers, the sainted woman, whom Death crowns to-night with peace— i 
Faith a million shocks resisting, hope on crumbling dreams subsisting, B 
The maternal, selfless passion that in life knows no surcease. = 
“To my hand her fond hand clinging, through my brain her dear voice ringing, wash 
Held me, saved me, from the coward’s fatal leap in the abyss: po 
Those imploring eyes’ wild beauty snatched me back to life, to duty : pei 
They redeemed me—my twin beacon-stars from that hour unto this. ~ pron 
“Holy eyes for ever sealéd, wherein flashed the soul revealéd ! a 
Pardon, pardon for the tears a wayward child has made you shed! oe 
Now like drops of fire returning, his remorseful spirit burning, | k 

Ye alone saw all mine anguish when I knew my friend was dead!” Pe 
“Take thou comfort, O my brother,” I made answer. “Though none other = 
May replace the large, sweet, tender soul this day at last set free, pe 
Such a life leaves light behind it, whereby one may trace and find it, saat 
Like the moon's path on the waters, though the moon have left the sea. ml ~ 
“With celestial glory kindled where all lesser lights have dwindled, 
Love, love, love alone endureth—one can never love enough. cons 
My poor dole I deemed sufficient—the All-pitying, the Omniscient, epic 
Finds within my heart one golden grain, half choked with baser stuff. dish 
‘Lo! Death seems to stand beside us, with inverted torch to guide us: ~ 
Where all other growth was blighted, how Love blossomed and bare fruit! itary 
Kiss me once again, my brother! Let us cling to one another, ones 
For the way is rude and lonely to the surest-stepping foot.” past 
EMMA LAZARUS. W 
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SIR CHARLES GODFREY, BARONET. 


IR CHARLES GODFREY, baronet, 
lay sick at his house in Park Lane. 
This all people knew; that is to say, all 
people who concerned themselves with 
the London season and read their Morn- 
ing Post with proper attention. From his 
youth up Sir Charlés had been a bit wild. 
There were plenty of stories about mad, 
merry times in town and country when 
he was a ‘kandsome young fellow, with 
black curling hair thick on the head that 
for a long time now had worn a wig—an 
imperturbable wig, which by reason of the 
hot weather and his present illness was 
just now put aside, so that at last he 
looked an old man. 

But what a young fellow he fad been 
once! He.had sowed his wild oats by 
acres, but he had been very careful of 
his dogs and horses, and very tender to 
women. No woman reasonably young 
and tolerably good-looking ever had oc- 
casion to accuse him of hardness. With 
much light loving, with hunting and 
pigeon-shooting and good dinners, Sir 
Charles beguiled the best years of life. 
But at sixty or thereabout the inevitable 
reckoning came; for all of a sudden he 
fell flat on life, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, life fell flat on him. There was 
an appalling cessation of all desires, an 
awful slackness of intention. Well, at 
past sixty one can’t keep the ball of 
pleasure going as one did at thirty, or 
even at forty. He had loved widely if 
not deeply. He had seen every place 
considered worth seeing, drunken every 
epicurean wine, eaten every epicurean 
dish. “All was done that man could do,” 
and, so far as present pleasure went, all 
had been done in vain. At sixty hered- 
itary gout took up its abode with him, 
exacting merciless reckoning for all the 
past good dinners. 

What was to be done? “ Marry and 
settle down” suggest Wisdom and Ex- 
perience at my elbow; and this was pre- 
cisely what Sir Charles did. He bought 


for his wife as fresh and pretty a girl of 
VoL. XXIV.—39 


twenty as you could find anywhere. She, 
poor child! was only too delighted to be 
sold, for she came of a very impoverished 
old family, and she lived shut upina great, 
gloomy country-house twenty miles away 
from any large town—lived there with her 
father and mother, who were engaged in 
a desperate lifelong struggle to make both 
ends meet, yet always left them the fatal 
half inch apart. One after another the 
family had parted with its pleasant things, 
and the young lady’s own little pony 
phaeton had just gone to the hammer 
when Sir Charles made his appearance 
on the scene. 
He regarded the daughter of his old 
friend with the eye of a connoisseur— 
found her pretty, nice, altogether desi- 
rable in all ways. In a week or two he 
proposed for her hand and was accepted, 
and shortly afterward they were married. 
Then peace and plenty replaced strug- 
gle and want in the bride’s family, and 
she considered herself a fortunate wo- 
man; and with good reason. Had she 
not a stately country-house, with all its 
well-bred luxuries, and a town-residence, 
charmingly appointed, where she might 
take her fill of the delights of the Lon- 
don season? Nor was Sir Charles a 
bad husband, as husbands and buyers 
go. Certainly, he might easily have 
been worse. He was still nice-looking 
—a handsome old gentleman—and his 
manner was kind and courtly. True, he 
got to be somewhat of a bore when, about 
a month after marriage, he really fell in « 
love with his wife and became excessive- 
ly demonstrative. However, the bride 
was philosophical. She bore with his 
spooning as gracefully as she had borne 
with his gout. She met alike his affection 
and his irritability with the greatest sweet- 
nessof temper. Shewas certainly a model 
wife: would that all elderly husbands 
could find such a treasure! Sir Charles, 
poor soul ! vain by nature, and more vain 
by reason of a long course of successful 
lady-killing, easily persuaded himself 


| 
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that he was beloved, and hugged the 
dear faith to his heart. 

Thus things went on pleasantly enough 
till this serious illness, with which the 
Morning Post daily concerned itself, took 
Sir Charles resolutely by the shoulders 
and put him to bed. What was it? A 
combination of gout, low fever, and what 
besides not even the doctor, who came 
daily and shook his head a guinea’s 
worth, could precisely tell. But he al- 
ways said his patient would be better 
soon, and that was a comfort. 

It was sad for Lady Godfrey that this 
illness should have come just in the 
midst of the London season. But she 
bore this misfortune with her usual sweet 
patience. Certainly, she was a most 
admirable woman. Day after day went 
by, and she saw absolutely no one ex- 
cept the doctor and two young men 
familiarly known as Ned Lewson and 
Bob Butler—two devoted friends of her 
husband, for Sir Charles was popular 
alike with young and old. Easily per- 
suaded in most things, Sir Charles had 
sworn a big oath when his illness first 
seized him that whether he lived or 
died no hired nurse should cross his 
threshold. Of course his wife, with her 
fragile constitution, was unequal to the 
arduous task of taking care of him; so 
these two young men, quietly foregoing 
all the pleasures of the ‘season, took up 
their abode under his roof and devoted 
themselves to him entirely. The first 
of the two to propose this step had been 
Lewson. His offer took every one by sur- 
prise, for he was universally regarded as 
a pleasure-seeking, selfish sort of fellow. 
He was big, heavy, handsome, with more 
muscle than brains. He had a pleasant 
voice, with a slight military drawl. His 
fair, clearly-cut face was adorned by long 
conventional moustaches. 

Butler was comparatively insignificant- 
looking. Hehad a thin figure and a pale 
face, with the suggestion of a sneer about 
the close lips. Lewson had long ago 
nicknamed him “Meph,” as a conveni- 
ent abridgment of Mephistopheles. 

Straw had been spread thickly before 
the pleasantest house in Park Lane, and 
horses and carriages passed softly as a 
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procession ina dream. But from the near 
distance, like the murmur of some ever- 
flowing sea, could be heard the ceaseless 
ebband flow of busy, surging life—that life 
in which Sir Charles had already scarcely 
more part than if he were dead. It was — 
brilliant May weather. People rode and 
drove in the Park; went to flower-shows 
and kettledr'ums; dined and danced; 
made love, intrigued, did all manner of 
things, good and bad; and all the time 
Sir Charles lay theré parching through 
the hot days, and there was no fun for 
his patient, pretty little wife. But what. 
a model wife she was, to be sure! 

Every morning she came regularly to 
his room, examined the medicine-bot- 
tles, sipped at.the barley-water to see if 
it was properly made, patted the pillows, 
caressed the poor hot old face on them 
with her cool, delicate little hands, ask- 
ed if there was anything else she could 
do, hoped he would be well soon, and 
then, her duty sweetly done, went back 
to her own especial sitting-room and be- 
guiled the time by the wholesale perusal 
of three-volume novels, The epochs of 
the day were luncheon and dinner, for 
at those times she saw Lewson or But- 
ler—generally Lewson, for Butler was a 
professed woman-hater, and seldom came 
out of the sick room. But, after all, those 
were sad meals. My lady sat pale and 
drooping in Sir Charles’s place, and 
Lewson sat close by, and they sighed 
over soup and ate sweetbreads deject- 
edly. Then coffee would be served in 
Lady Godfrey’s boudoir—quite an ideal 
room, by the way. It was simply and 
daintily furnished, with a soft rose-bloom 
pervading all the appointments, and very 
little light. The window was always open, 
and from the balcony came in plenteous- 
ly the scent of summer flowers. In this 
pleasant room the after-dinner conversa- 
tions would run something in this wise: 

“Do you sit up to-night ?” 

“Yes: I shall relieve Butler at eleven.” 

“You are my husband's favorite, I 
think.” 

“Yes: without vanity, I do believe that 
is true.” 

“ Poor Sir Charles! 
may soon get better!” 


Heaven send he 
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“ Ah; yes indeed: I hope so.” 
“Light your cigar: you know I like it 
“Thanks—I will.” 

Then a long is 
so difficult when the mind is preoccupied. 

Down stairs Sir Charles lay alternately 
groaning and growling, for what man is 
patient under pressure of ceaseless phys- 
ical pain? Butler looked on with his 
cynical smile, and said to himself, “‘Set- 
tling-day !"" There were long arrears of 
good living and women’s smiles and idle 
follies to be paid for in those dark days. 
At times poor Sir Charles would cry out 
in a voice that seemed to have been thin- 
ned and attenuated by pain, like his face, 
“I wish I were out of it, Butler — dead 
and done with it all. But there’s my 
poor wife. Poor Emma! Who would 
comfort her ?” 

“That would be easy enough,” thought 
Butler —“send her to the seaside or the 
Continent in good company.” But he 
did not speak his thought. Instead, he 
answered in the most sympathetic tone 
he could command, “ Who, indeed, poor 
thing?’ and then added, more cheerful- 
ly, ‘ But you aren’t going to die yet, you 
know, by many a long year.” 

“Ah, you really think so ?” Sir Charles 
would say, something comforted for the 
moment; for he wanted to live, though 
sometimes he thought — when the gout 
wrenched and tortured him, and the 
cruel fever consumed him with thirst 
and parched his skin till it was like dried 
hay — that he wanted nothing but to be 
done with pain. What he really wanted 
was to get well. He was rich, and he 
was intensely in love with his wife. Life 
had indeed lost its zest for him before he 
married her, but she had brought back 
to him warmth and hope and desire. 
These were reasons why he loved life: 
there was one, equally strong, why he 
dreaded death. He had been brought 
up with strictly orthodox views in regard 
to a future life. During his gay years he 
seemed to have escaped from them, but 
they had come back now, and quietly in- 
sinuated themselves again into the very 
texture of his mind, or perhaps they had 
always lurked there. 

He had, indeed, not stolen nor done 
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‘were other commandments of which he 


could not affirm that he had kept them 
from his youth up.. He had been always 
looking forward, no doubt, in some vague 
way toa time of repentance. He had not 
thought about it consciously, but he had 
had a shadowy expectation of some fu- 
ture time when he would take stock of 
his transgressions, and say a few pray- 
ers and set his house in order before 
going on his travels into an unknown 
world. And now he was in too much 
pain for the proper performance of these 
last arrangements, and he had a tortur- 
ing doubt as to the nature of his recep- 
tion in the next world. About dying it- 
self, too, there was something horribly un- 
comfortable. After alife ofsocial pleasures 
he shrank from the awful unsociability of 
death. Its darkness and its,mystery trou- 
bled him. He had always had a horror 
of deathbed scenes, and he shuddered 
at the thought of the worm for neighbor 
to his delicate and well-cared-for flesh. 

Lewson was absolutely invaluable as a 
nurse: he brought cheerfulness into the 
sick room. He was also an indispensa- . 
ble comfort and support to Lady Godfrey. 
On leaving Sir Charles’s room, when he 
had been watching there all night, he 
would go straight to my lady’s little sit=- 
ting-room to give her the latest tidings; 
and so anxious was she to hear them, 
poor dear! that she used to be up at 
least two hours before her customary 
time. Those must have been strange 
mornings when they sat alone together 
—she fresh from sleep and blooming 
from her bath, he with the moil and 
wear of night-watching upon him. They 
talked little at these times, and that lit- 
tle was chiefly of Sir Charles. 

One morning Lewson said, “I sha’n’t 
see so much of you when Sir Charles 
gets well, shall 1?” 

“I suppose not,” she answered, fidget- 
ing with her watch-chain. 

There had been a thunderstorm in the 
night, from which the air had oer 
strength and keenness. 

“You are cold,” Lewson said, seeing 
that she shivered; and rising he closed 
the window. “ Why, your hands are like 
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ice,” he went on, taking them in his as 
he spoke—“ poor, pretty, cold hands!” 

She did not take them away. They 
were cold, and his were warm and com- 
forting. She looked up in his face with 
her childlike, beseeching eyes. 

“Do you know,” he asked after a few 
moments of dangerous silence, “that it is 
just a year to-day since I saw you first ? 
It was at Lady Osborne’s. You wore a 
pale-green dress and pearls.” 

“Why, what a memory you must 
have!’’ she cried. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly, “I have 
—for some things.” 

Before he could say any more she inter- 
posed with, “ You really think Sir Charles 
suffered less through the night ?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“And you do think he will get better ?”’ 

“Thanks. You are so much more re- 
assuring than Mr. Butler.” 

Dear reader—I mean dear masculine 
~ reader—if your friend lay sick, and it was 
part of your duty to try to comfort and 
support his afflicted wife, and if, more- 
over, she were both young and pretty, 
and you and she were left alone to- 
gether for hours at a time, would you, 
or would you not, now and then take 
possession of her hands? Of course 
you would— sympathy would demand 
as much. And having thus captured 
them, would you kiss them from time 
to time? Ah, yes—I thought you would 
say yes—and you would find it most 
natural to lavish little endearments upon 
them. And you, dear madam, if you were 
that afflicted wife, and had for your sup- 
port and comforter a man young and 
handsome, over six feet in height, and 
broad-chested in proportion, would you, 
or would you not,,when he took your 
hand, press his in grateful acknowledg- 
ment, or lean your cheek against it for a 
moment? For the sweet sake of woman- 
ly gratitude I think you would. 

Sir Charles had brightened for a day 
or two, but just. at the end of May he 
grew much worse. The doctor came 
twice, and sometimes three times, a 
day, and shook his head more than 
ever. Lady Godfrey looked half dead 


with suspense, and Lewson had grown 
very solemn at last. 

One afternoon, when the air was 
strangely sultry and all outside Nature 
seemed waiting for something, my lady 
sat alone in her sitting-room. She was 
lost in thought, when Lewson came in, 
looking very pale. 

“The doctor has just been,” he said; 
and his voice was a trifle husky. “I 
bring you bad news—Sir Charles him- 
self asked me to break it to you: there 
is no more hope.” 

There was a visible change in my lady's 
face, but she controlled herself in a mo- 
ment, though she was white as death, 
“Doctors are mistaken sometimes,” she 
said slowly. 

“Yes,” he replied, “but I fancy this is 
not a mistake.” 

He was standing a long way from her, 


In this hour, when she needed comfort ° 


most, he did not take her hands, and 
there was none of the caressing ten- 
derness to which she had grown accus- 
tomed in his voice. 

“I must go now,” he said. “ Butler is 
lying down. It is his turn to watch to- 
night.” 

So he left her, and she, poor little wo- 
man! sat and cried softly to herself. 
And Sir Charles meanwhile set himself 
seriously to the momentous business of 
dying, and got on very expeditiously with 
his repentance. He called to mind the 
publican of the Scriptures, who said only, 
“God be merciful to mea sinner!” This 
Sir Charles said over many times and fer- 
vently, and then his tortured mind grew 
a little easier as Death drew nigh. 

About eleven o'clock that night Butler 
awoke and relieved Lewson, who went 
straight to Lady Godfrey’s room. 

She looked up and smiled faintly. “I'm 
glad you have come,” she said. “I could- 
n't go to bed, and I have grown so dread- 
fully nervous sitting here alone. But I 
mustn’t keep you up: that would be 
too selfish, for you look more dead 
than alive. You must get some rest.” 

“I would rather stay with you,” he 
answered. 

“Well, then, do stay a little while, 
please.” 
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So they sat on together, one hour, 
two hours, and all the time they scarce- 
ly spoke. About one o'clock, when ev- 
erything was awfully quiet, and the rum- 
bling of some far-off carriage now and 
then seemed like the ghost of a sound, 
they were startled by a sharp tap on the 
door, and Butler came in. He glanced 
from one to the other, and then, curling 
his lip a little more than usual, he said, 
“TI am very sorry to interrupt you, but I 
thought it mightinterest you both to know 
that Sir Charles is dying.” 

Lady Godfrey rose, and blushed from 
the tips of her pretty little ears to. the top- 
most plait of her soft hair : Lewson blush- 
ed too. They could hardly have looked 
more conscious. 


“Oh, don’t cry,”’ said Butler, observing . 


that my lady was feeling for her hand- 
kerchief. “Let me assure you that the 
- greatest grief is always tearless. We had 
best make haste: there is no time to be 
lost.”” 

So they proceeded in solemn proces- 
sion to Sir Charles’s room. 

Sir Charles was sitting up in bed, sup- 
ported by pillows. The room was bril- 
liantly lighted. Lady Godfrey went over 
to the bed and said, “Charles, do you 
know me?” 

He was breathing with great difficulty, 
but a smile crossed his face which was 
good to see, since all that was best in the 
man’s nature came out in it. ‘ Yes,” he 
gasped —“yes, my poor faithful, loving 
wife 

She kissed the damp forehead and put 
her hand into one of his, too feeble now 
to close on it. His other hand was pull- 
ing at the counterpane. Poor wasted 
hands, done at length with all love's 
pressures! Late as it was, even then 
fashionable London was full of life. Dan- 
cers were circling to mad, bewitching 
waltz-music. Men and women made 
engagements for the morrow and plan- 
ned fresh pleasures, thinking as little of 
_ hour of their death as of that of their 

irth, 

The summer night was passing with 
its riot of mirth and of roses, and Sir 
Charles, who had been foremost once 
in every scheme of pleasure, was pass- 
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ing with it—transacting that grim last 
business which, shrink from it how we 
may, we must all transact some day. 
My lady stood on one side of the bed, 
looking tearful and agitated; Lewson 
stood just opposite her, serious as a 
judge, forgetting somehow even to twirl 
his moustaches ; Butler stood at the bed’s 
foot with an air of quiet expectation. 

At length Sir Charles addressed him- 
self again to his wife. “My darling,” he 
said faintly, “I am dying. If I could but 
have lived, how happy I meant to make 
you! And now’’—he paused for breath, 
and then resumed—" now you will be all 
alone. Dear, you are young: you must- 
n't be too sorry for me—sorry for too 
long.” 

She pressed his hand for sole answer. 
Then for several minutes the silence 
would have been complete but for the 
loud, persistent ticking of Sir Charles’s 
watch, which sounded on with a sort of 
don’t-care tone, as if to say, “ Men may 
die, but I must keep time.” 

Though Lewson had forgotten to twirl 
his moustaches, he had not forgotten to 
look at Lady Godfrey, or, rather, he had 
forgotten #of to look at her. Did he sym- 
pathize with her so deeply? or did that . 
face, with its wistful, childlike gaze, draw 
him as by aspell? Raising her eyes sud- 
denly, she met his. This meeting, sig- 
nificant look which crossed the bed was 
quicker than light, but Sir Charles in- 
tercepted it. An awful comprehension 
dawned on his face. He had been about 
to die, carrying with him one sweet de- 
lusion. He knew well enough that he 
would have few mourners—that his death 
would leave little void in the world. But 
he thought that all was not gone from 
him, since even at the last he had had 
power to win arid keep his wife’s love. 
He believed that he should carry it down 
with him into the darkness. He fancied 
her in her widow's weeds, pale with many 
tears, bent by heavy sorrow. Would it 
not warm his heart even in the grave to 
know that she came there to weep? But 
now— He had seen that look. 

Lady Godfrey saw the awful, unnat- 
ural intelligence in his eyes, and shiv- 
ered. Lewson stood thunderstruck. The 
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sneer round Butler's lips grew a shade 
more decided than usual, and he look- 
ed interested. 

Then Sir Charles, glancing from one to 
another, laughed, but his laughter flowed 
scantily, like a thin, winter stream, and 
was choked among gasps and inartic- 
ulate words. At last, with one supreme 
effort of will, he spoke clearly: “I see it 
all now, all—funeral- and wedding-cards 
allin one. Yet I would have sworn you 
loved me. What a fool I have been! 
poor fool! poor fool!” 

“Don’t, oh, for mercy’s sake, don’t!” 
cried Lady Godfrey, kissing him, with a 
desperate attempt to play through her 
réle of loving wife creditably to the end. 
He bore her kiss— he had always been 
gentle to. women — but he was not one 


whit deceived. Fate accorded him no 
such mercy. He lay there with his 
strange gaze fixed on something very 
far off—his lost youth perhaps—and he 
kept saying over to himself, at first with 
awful emphasis, and then at last drawl- 
ingly and feebly, as if the words had lost 
their meaning; “ Poor fool! poor fool!” 

Then suddenly, just as they thought 
he was dead, he cried out, fixing his 
eyes on Butler, ‘‘ Let them wait a year.” 
And then he tried to laugh, but it was 
a faint yet horrible laugh, which froze 
upon his stiffening lips. In that last 
ghastly effort his soul had passed. 

“TI believe Sir Charles is really dead 
now,” said Butler quietly. “ He never 
kept people waiting longer than he could 
help.” PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


LATE. 


HREE wandering minstrels halted at my gate 
Just as the day was sinking out of sight, 


And all the rapture music can create 


Possessed my being with unwonted might. 


Lest just a drop of such sweet joy I spill, 
I leaned without to catch the low-linked tone, 


When through my frame there crept a damping chill, 


And, lo! a dry leaf, from the thin bough blown, 


With boding rustle touched my lifted brow, 
And slowly whirled below to cheek and throat: 


A nameless feeling searched my spirit now 


With every rising, every falling note. 


Why came this music not on summer eves, 
Whose warm, fresh beauty seems a part of it? 


I longed for such when greenness filled the leaves, 


And, fanned by them, one all the night could sit. 


Ah! it must be so in the life of each, 
When at our door the waited-for doth wait: 


If for its full fruition we but reach, 
The chill and rustle make us feel it late. 


CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 
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THE BICYCLE, AND RIDING IT. 


CENTURY ago Blanchard and Mau- 

rier exhibited in Paris a three-wheel- 
ed carriage for self-propulsion called a 
“vélocipéde,”” which was described in Le 
Journal de Paris of July 21, 1779; but 
it was clumsy, and conferred no prac- 
tical advantage. The next step, thirty- 
seven years later, was the appearance 
of the “draisine,”” devised by Baron von 
Drais of Baden. His machine illustrated 
the strange wanderings which invention 
often makes away from the plain path, 
for it omitted the direct propulsion, and 
was simply two wheels, tandem, connect- 
ed by a yoke on which sat the rider, who 
moved himself by pushing his feet alter- 
nately on the ground as in walking, thus 
gaining only the ability to glide more 
easily down hills. A machine, called 
there the “‘célérifére,’’ was exhibited in 
a Parisian amusement-garden in 1816. 
In 1819 the “pedestrian curricle,” as it 
was then called, appeared in New York, 
and became quite fashionable. A riding- 
school for it was opened in Bowling Green: 
it appeared in the Bowery and in the lit- 
tle parks, the down grade from Chatham 
street being a favorite place for “letting 


it run.” Harvard students also rode this 
simple sled on rollers across the Charles 
River bridge from Cambridge into Boston. 

After this, although vehicles with cranks 
and levers for children were plentiful, and 
might have spoken the hint which hard- 
ly seemed to need speaking, no progress 
was made until, in 1865, a French mechan- 
ic became aware of the obvious fact that 
by putting pedal-cranks on the front wheel 
of the old draisine a new vehicle could 
be constructed. Having constructed one, 
he placed it in the Paris Exposition of that 
year. During the years 1867-69 great 
progress was quietly made in the de- 
velopment of the machine in England 
and France: in the latter year the ve- 
locipede, as it was called, reappeared 
in this country, and the well-remember- 
ed mania began. Rinks and schools 
multiplied ; carriage-makers hurried to 


‘produce it; a volume was published and 


a journal started on the subject. But the 
mania ended suddenly, and soon the ma- 
chines disappeared : they went to the lum- 
ber-room or were broken up, and since 
then have been very rarely seen. The 
fault was the old one—they were not 
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practical: the speed they gave was at- 
tained at a cost of labor and fatigue 
which only children are willing to incur. 

But in 1877 several Bostonians, who 
had learned to ride and appreciate the 
modern bicycle as used in Europe, im- 
ported several English machines, and 
the new start was made after the whole 
subject had been forgotten. The bicycle 
of to-day, although one of the most im- 
portant contributions to it was suggest- 
ed by an American, is an English ma- 
chine: it is in England the established 
roadster. There are now more than 
two hundred different styles of bicycle 
in England, by nearly as many makers. 
In London over thirty thousand are in 
use, and in the country outside one hun- 
dred thousand. About five million dol- 
lars capital represents the “plant”’ and 
machinery employed in the manufac- 
ture; from six thousand to eight thou- 
sand dollars a week are paid to opera- 
tives producing them; and the aggre- 
gate value of the machines in England 


is three to four millions of dollars. In° 


November, 1874, the prince and princess 
of Wales accepted the escort of bicycles 
into Coventry. In the Biécychist’s An- 
nual for 1879, issued by the Bicycling 
Times of London, is a directory of sev- 
enty-two metropolitan clubs having a 
membership of twenty-two hundred and 
forty-two, besides one hundred and fifty- 
seven provincial ones having a member- 
ship of forty-four hundred and twenty- 
two. The oldest club is the Pickwick 
of London, formed in 1870; the largest 
is the Cambridge University, with two 
hundred and seventy-one members; 
the next largest, the London, with two 
hundred and fifty. Atthe Hampton Court 
“meet” in 1878, six hundred and fifty 
of the “unattached” bicyclers attended 
and wheeled into line with ten hundred 
and fifty members of seventy-six clubs. 
In this country there are a few clubs. 
Boston has three; Salem, Fitchburg, 
Worcester, Bangor, Buffalo, Montreal, 
Newark, Washington.and San Fran- 
cisco have one each; and there are 
doubtless many others of which noth- 
ing is known. At present Boston is the 
centre of bicycling: the importation of 


English machines and the manufacture 
of American are located there, and more 
than five hundred, all told, are in use in 
and around that city. : 

The old velocipede and the modern 
bicycle have each two wheels of unequal 
size, connected by a yoke, the front wheel 
being turned by the feet and guided by a 
T-handle: here the resemblances end. 
The differences may be compactly stated 
thus: 


Diameter of } 

front wheel,J 3° *° 4° inches. 40 to 60 inches, 
} 24 to 34 inches. to 14 inches. 
“ot wheels, Wood. Steel. 


Construction of ) Mostly wrought Mostly steel. 
remainder, iron. 


Wheel-tires, Ordinary flatiron. Rubber. 
Weight, 80 to 100 Ibs. 20 to 60 Ibs. 
Cost, $65 to $125. $80 to $130. 


The bicycle is essentially one wheel, 
the following wheel being hardly one- 
fourth as large as the front one. This 
increased size of the front wheel is per- 
mitted by the all-important change of 
bringing the saddle forward to a point 
just behind the axle: this change, by far 
the most radical-and valuable one, brings 
the rider’s legs into a more natural pos- 
ture and practically makes a new ma- 
chine. The bicycle is entirely of metal, 
except the pig-skin covering on the sad- 
dle and the solid round rubber tires on 
the wheels. The wheels are of the skel- 
eton or spider-web pattern: the axles are 
forged of steel in a single piece, and the 
spokes are steel wire. Superfluous ma- 
terial is so carefully rejected that the en- 
tire weight of roadsters is but thirty-five 
to sixty pounds, and that of racers twen- 
ty to thirty-five. The machine stands so 
high that instead of mounting by putting 
one leg over, as was done with the veloci- 
pede, the rider puts his foot on a small 
step and vaults into the saddle from be- 
hind. The “backbone”’ connecting the 
wheels is always hollow, and the “fork,” 
which receives the ends of the front axle, 
sometimes is. The front wheel in the 
American “Columbia” and in many of 
the English machines is made on the 
“suspension” pattern, the spokes being 
so inserted that they are free to move 
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into the hub-disk, but not out of it. It is 
thus evident that a weight on the axle 
does not press down upon the spokes 
directly beneath (because the nut is free 
to slip down on those spokes), but. Azd/s 
down on the spokes directly above the 
centre; this downward pull being resist- 
ed by the tension of the spokes which 
happen to be then horizontal, and by the 
disposition of the wheel itself to retain its 
circular shape. As the wheel revolves, all 
the spokes successively come to the top 
and sustain this downward pull, the strain 
on each spoke being always a pulling and 
not a crushing one. Similarly, any jar 
caused by a stone or other irregularity 
encountered, instead of being transmit- 
ted, as in the ordinary wooden wheel, 
vertically upward to the load carried, 
is transmitted avound the centre and 
pulls «ward on the spokes which are 
uppermost, This curiously-construct- 
ed tension or suspension wheel, in 
operation, should theoretically be con- 
stantly making very small changes 
from a true circle, each spoke suc- 
cessively yielding imperceptibly to its 
pull, and then reat¢ting by a like pull 
on its neighbor. Whether there is 
any practical advantage in it, howev- 
er, is a question yet unsettled among 
manufacturers and experts. The foot- 
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which is a fair pace on the road. If, in- 
stead of moving thirty-two inches in the 
arc of a large circle, the foot moves per- 
haps thirty-six in the circumference of a 
small one described by the pedal-crank 
in its revolution, what then? If the wheel 
has a diameter of fifty-two inches — and 
many are larger—each revolution ad- 
vances the rider 163.362 inches, or thir- 
teen and a half feet: one hundred rev- 
olutions or rotary steps per minute carry 
him thirteen hundred and sixty-one feet, 
or about two hundred feet short of fifteen 
and a half miles, in an hour. Dismount- 
ed, the man goes thirty-two inches at a 
step, or two hundred and sixty-six feet 
per minute and three miles per hour— 
mounted, he goes one hundred and six- 


pedals are rubber-covered to prevent 
slip and ease jars. The bearings are 
made as nearly frictionless as possible, 
revolving balls being used in many of the 
most approved patterns, and the finish 
of the entire machine, made at its best, 
is about equal to that of the best steam- 
engine. The labor of propulsion and the 
effect of inequalities in roads are thus re- 
duced to the minimum, the motion being 
smooth, and, if the machine is in proper 
condition, literally noiseless. 

Now, what are the practical advan- 
tages of this machine over the unaid- 
ed legs? Assuming thirty-two inches 
to be a fair stride, a man must take 
nineteen hundred and eighty steps to go 
a mile: assuming him to take one hun- 
dred steps per minute—and any smaller 
number does not make a brisk walk— 
he will travel a mile in 19.8 minutes, or 
at the rate of about three miles an hour, 


THE VELOCIPEDE OF 1869. 


ty-three inches ata step, or thirteen hun- 
dred and sixty-one feet per minute and 
fifteen and a half miles per hour. 

The fastest speed ever known has been 
made in England, of course on the racing- 
track. The fastest quarter-mile was made 
October 23, 1878, in thirty-nine seconds, 
or at the rate of twenty-three miles an 
hour; the fastest half mile and mile on 
the same occasion, in I m. 22 sec. and | 
2m. 52 sec., respectively, or at the rate 
of 21.95 and 20.81 miles an hour. On 
the same day the same rider made five 
miles at the rate of a little above nineteen 
miles and a half an hour—on another 
day, ten miles at the rate of eighteen 
and a half. A curious race reported was 
that of a bicycle against a noted racing 
stallion, about six miles and three-quar- 
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ters, the former winning by two seconds. 
The fastest mile yet made in this coun- 
try was in 3.21}, or at the rate of 17.8 
miles an hour. At the Boston City Races 
in Huntington Avenue on the 4th of July 
last, the prizes at which were offered by 
the city in its corporate capacity, the best 
time was one mile in 3 m. 33 sec. 

In September, 1878, a bicycler rode 
from London to Bath, two hundred and 
twelve miles, in a few seconds less than 
twenty-four hours. A tour of eight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight miles has been made 
in eleven days, but the longest one on 
record is that of two Parisians, which ex- 
tended through portions of France, Italy 
and Switzerland, covering twenty - five 
hundred miles in forty days, of which 
only twenty-seven were occupied in 
riding—an average of ninety-two miles 
aday. The London Bicyclist’s Annual 
contains a map of England showing prin- 
cipal towns and roads, and a list of one 
hundred and eleven routes radiating 
from London: these are not short, but 
extend to Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Land's End, Glasgow and Ed- 
inburgh. England has been traversed 
in every direction by these flying wheels. 
Accessories to carry on the road are— 
little saddle-bags, bells, whistles, lamps, 
and a neat little ‘“cyclometer,” which 
is borne on the axle and records the 
distance travelled. A few cities in Eng- 
land are named which make compul- 
sory within their boundaries the use of 
bells by day and bells and lamps at 
night. 

The longest rides in this country were 
made in July and August last, from New 
York to Saratoga, occupying about five 
days, and from New York to Chicago. 
On October 29, 1878, two bicyclers rode 
one hundred miles in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton in twelve hours, the riding-time be- 
ing ten hours and a quarter, and forty- 
six miles and a quarter being made with- 
out dismounting. In November, 1877, a 
Bostonian rode from Leominster to the 
city, forty miles, in four hours: in No- 
vember, 1878, another rode from Boston 
to South Framingham and back, forty 
miles, in 3 h.36 m., without a stop, the 
last twenty miles being made in 1 h. 
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36 m.: this last run was at the rate of 
twelve miles and a half an hour. 

Of course it is not to be expected that 
on ordinary country roads these rates 
will be kept up. Hills, however, are not 
the hinderance they seem, for any ordi- 
nary one can be ascended without dis- 
mounting ; and even if it is found easier 
to ascend on foot, the extra labor of roll- 
ing forty-eight pounds of metal is more 
than off-set by the ability to come down 
flying without any exertion. Neverthe- 
less, on the road the hundred revolu- 
tions a minute will probably slacken to 
one-half that number, or say eight miles 
an hour: the rider will then be walking 
at about one-half the striding rate of a 
brisk walk, and progressing at nearly 
three times its rate. 

The philosophy of this speed is simple. 
The result is a natural one, obtained by 
converting a reciprocal and somewhat 
irregular motion into a smooth and ro- 
tary one. Man is only an exaggerated 
measuring-worm. Putting forward as far 
as it will swing one of the pendulous mem- 
bers he has obtained by bifurcation, he 
brings it to the ground and halts—one ,; 
pulling forward the other, left behind by 
the first operation, he swings it up to and 
past the one standing forward, and plants 
it on the ground—/éwo , and so on, seri- 
atim. It is true that this irregular and 
reciprocal movement is performed with- 
out long pauses, and that a continuous 
motion of the trunk results; but it is a 
fitful and crawling motion nevertheless. 
On the bicycle the biped becomes a mul- 
tiped: he makes a wheel of himself, his 
legs being spokes, and he rolls along, 
practically, as if his leg, instead of jump- 
ing by a stride of thirty-two inches, kept 
moving continuously around in a circle 
of thirteen feet circumference. The mo- 
mentum of his own weight, although of 
some assistance in walking, cannot serve 
much, because the stroke of the foot on 
the ground at each step is a slight check, 
and, after advancing the foot, the body 
has literally to be lifted a little: the long- 
er the stride, the greater this lift and the 
more resistance offered to the momentum 
by the position of the leg. Walking is 
therefore almost wholly muscular exer- 
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tion at each step. But on the bicycle 
the movement is rotary and uniform. 
One leg balances its weight against that 
of the other, leaving the wheel to be turn- 
ed by muscular power, which on a level 
is equivalent to about thirty-eight pounds 
weight-pressure; but the momentum is 
not interrupted and resisted as in walk- 
ing, and practically there is. great gain 
from it on levels as well as on descents. 
As to the labor required and the fatigue 
induced, the testimony of riders is that 
either is very small. Jars are resisted 
by the tire, which in effect makes the 
wheel roll on an endless road of rubber 
an inch thick. Mr. Charles E. Pratt of 
Boston—whose American Bicycler is a 
valuable little manual — concludes that, 
as compared with walking, one can go a 
given distance in one-third the time and 
with less than one-sixth the exertion ; or, 
to state it in another way, that in a given 
time one can go on the wheel three times 
as far as on foot, and, with the same rapid- 
ity of movement, with less than one-half 
the exertion. He has ridden fifty miles 
in the hilly parts of Massachusetts after 
2 P.M. One hundred miles, he says, 
make a fair day’s ride on the road for 
an average rider; fifty miles a day are 
a pastime; a run of ten or twenty miles 
in an evening or to a morning breakfast- 
call on a friend is a pleasant and whole- 
some diversion. 
Where can this wheel run? A rolled 
cinder-path is used for racing-tracks, that 
being the best, but any smooth and hard 
road will do, and any hill not impracti- 
cable for wagons can be surmounted with 
it. As it is only an inch wide itself, it does 
not require more than:a footpath, and it 
can go on any byways where one can 
walk, subject to the drawback of dis- 
mounting to cross fences and ditches. 
But practice confers a marvellous agility 
in mounting and dismounting : an expert 
will vault like a circus-rider into various 
positions, and there is one man who has 
only one leg and yet propels his bicycle 
cleverly on the road. Cobblestone is too 
uneven to be practicable, but block pave- 
ment is not. Many Bostonians resident 
in the suburbs ride regularly into town 
on their machines, which they “stable” 
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during the day in some place near by; 
and the spectacle of bicycles rolling slow- 
ly over the pavements of State and neigh- 
boring Boston streets, threading their way 
easily among horses and vehicles, has 


become too. common to attract remark. - 


But of course the machine is most at 
home in suburbs and on country roads. 
On the prairies it has a broad field: over 
the natural carpet and under the verdur- 
ous overarching of Southern forest roads 
it is superb. But on any country road, 
where the pedestrian soon becomes help- 
less — on those country roads so aggra- 
vating in summer to the city sojourner, 
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who has exhausted every resource close 
by and is shut in by their weary length 
—to everybody who would saunter at will 
without fatigue, comes this ever-bridled 
horse which neither shies nor runs, nor 
“eats his head off” when not in use, 
while to the rider the mile is shortened 
to a furlong’s length. Imagine yourself 
mounted on this centaur-like steed, be- 
striding a little saddle, with your feet not 
coming nearer the ground than twenty 
inches, the least pull by either hand 
changing the direction of your course, 
and the wheel answering in its speed 
each pressure on the pedals; the springy 
construction and the rubber tire prevent- 
ing jars; rolling so noiselessly that now 
you glide among a herd of cows and 
disturb neither their horns nor tails, now 
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coming close to wild birds by the way- 
side before they stir, and now all but 
crushing a wild rabbit— now making 
spurts along a level strip, and now glid- 
ing easily with feet extended on the con- 
venient “rests,"’"—imagine such rides with 
speed up to a dozen miles an hour within 
practicable control, and at so little cost 
of labor that four or five hours of it in- 
vigorate the whole body instead of strain- 
ing some parts of it,—imagine this expe- 
rience, and you will have an idea of the 
possibilities of the bicycle. 
Equestrianism has never been at all 
general in this country. Although the 
war found the North without cavalry, as 
it did without infantry, one branch of the 
service was organized about as well as 
the other, and the much greater previous 
experience of the South in riding did not 
confer on the Southern cavalry the ad- 
vantage expected. But since the war 
the practice then gained has been al- 
lowed to slip. In the South and the Far 
West, where the absence or inferiority of 
roads and the difficulty of procuring ve- 
hicles compel, the saddle is largely used: 
in the Eastern and Middle States it is not 
fashionable. The dream of the typical 
American is to chase the dollar so as 
to catch it and become rich: then—to 
“get up”’ his carriage, with or without 
livery and coat-of-arms. To take the 
horse az naturel, without more dilution 
of trappings than a saddle, is a prescrip- 
tion which physicians might wisely write 
more often for health, and which all who 
have the means might well take for pleas- 
ure. It hasthe drawback that it is costly, 
for although any barefoot boy can ride 
Dobbin to pasture without more trap- 
pings than a rope halter, a horse that 
serves a rider in the saddle well must be 
especially trained, and must never have 
his usefulness compromised by wearing 
a harness. The saddle- horse must be 
kept for the saddle ; and as the harness- 
horse has a wider range of usefulness, 
the former must be an extra available 
only to the fortunate minority. Custom 
and fashion only are lacking; and it is 
strange that our fashionables, so quick 
to imitate English custom, have failed 
to imitate the English devotion to the- 


saddle. So admirable an exercise for 
health, so indescribably delicious a re- 
creation, so apt for the most seductive 
flirtation, so heightening for the physi- 
cal charms of women, although burden- 
ed by intolerable skirts and a hideous 
hat, and so captivating in every respect, 
should not be longer deprived of its just 
recognition. Meanwhile the bicycle may 
serve a useful purpose. It is not beyond 


the reach of many who cannot afford a 


saddle-horse, for, although its first cost 
is almost as much as that of a. good 
horse, it requires neither harness nor 
vehicle, costs nothing for keeping, and 
with reasonable care (which is in every- 
body’s power to give) will last for years 
without noticeable expense for repairs. 

Ithas some disadvantages. It will not 
run well in deep mud or sand or in deep 
snow—nor will any vehicle—but it will 
run on well-beaten snow. It is not a 
beast of burden: you cannot carry your 
trunk to the railroad onit, or your produce 
to the barn. Nor can you invite a friend 
to a seat with you: nevertheless, it is not 
uncompanionable.- But what shall we do 
for the indispensable sex? For them there 
are tricycles, which are in all respects 
practicable on the road, only subject to 
the objectiorof increased size and weight, 
and also of a higher cost, which may be 
somewhat reduced hereafter by a larger 
demand, although the third wheel must 
always make the machine inferior to the 
bicycle. If any daring person inquires 
why ladies cannot ride the bicycle, he 
must address the inquiry not to Nature, 


which has interposed no objection, but — 


to the same irrational conventionalism 
which has decreed to the female eques- 
trian an ungraceful, inconvenient side- 
saddle and a trailing robe that make her 
helpless while in her seat and endanger 
her life as soon as unseated. True, she 
rides, but in spite of these obstacles— 
by dint of her wit and innate graceful- 
ness; so she walks—on narrow soles and 
Frenchheels. Give her—or, rather, let her 


dare to take—for the occasion, not that 


terrible Bloomer, but some modification 
of sensible gymnasium or short dress, 
and she will quickly adapt it to satisfy 
all requirements of delicacy and grace, 
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and will thus be able to mount this swift 
steed now awaiting her—a steed which 
fits well enough the Nature-woman, but 
cannot unmake itself to fit skirt-civiliza- 
tion. The male biped will not willingly 
leave her behind on his multipedal steed, 
nor will she long consent to be left. 

On the whole, excluding all consid- 
eration of it in racing, or as a subject 
for club organization, or as developing 
extraordinary speed in exceptional cir- 
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ionable medium of amusement, the bi- 
cycle may be truthfully described as a 
practicable road - vehicle on which one 
who cares only for every-day utility may 
travel at pleasure, equalling the best road- 
horse in speed and surpassing him in en- 
durance. Having such capacities in prac- 
tical service, and being free from the ob- 
jections which proved fatal to the wooden 
machine of 1869, the bicycle is coming 
into use, and in all probability is com- 


cumstances, or as a “fancy” or fash- 


ing to stay. J. WILcox. 


SHERIDAN'’'S “CRITIC.” 


NE hundred years ago, on the 29th 

of October, 1779, The Critic, or, A 
Tragedy Rehearsed, a dramatic piece in 
three acts, by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, was brought out for the first time 


at Drury Lane Theatre. The author was 
then twenty-eight years old. The son 
of a poor Irish actor and teacher of elo- 
cution, he had come up to London less 
than seven years before to enter as a stu- 
dent at the Middle Temple. In the time 
which elapsed between his arrival in Lon- 
don and the production of 7he Critic he 
had carried off the beautiful Miss Linley, 
the belle of Bath, from dozens of other 
admirers well-born and wealthy; he had 
brought out in rapid succession Zhe Ri- 
vals, The Duenna and The School for 
Scandal, and had bought David Gar- 
rick’s share in the patent of Drury Lane 
Theatre, of which he had become the 
manager. The unknown Irish student 
was now one of the best-known men 
in London, and one of the most popular. 
Among that little band of intimates who 
in the last quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury gathered around the burly figure of 
the “leviathan of literature’’ Sheridan 
was welcome: he had been elected a 
member of The Club on the proposi- 
tion of Dr. Johnson himself. 

It is to be noted that although Sheri- 
dan lingers in popular recollection ra- 


ther as a wit than as an author or a states- 
man, yet his range was not at all as lim- 
ited as the use of so rigid a word may 
suggest. Still, there is no great injustice 
done, for although Sheridan wrote com- 
edy and opera, farce and poetry, and 
made his mark as an orator, a closer 
examination shows that he succeeded in 
each solely by his excellent use of a wit 
vigorous and nimble enough to pass it- 
self off at times for something at once 
higher and deeper than mere wit. It 
may be doubted, indeed, whether the 
history of literature supplies us with the 
name of any writer who had more wit 
than Sheridan. He had the quintessence 
of wit: he had, in fact, wit enough never 
to attempt anything which he could not 
do well, and wit enough to do excel- 
lently all that he attempted. Lord By- 
ron is not a very safe critic, especially 
where he liked or disliked—and he was 
very fond of Sheridan—but his opinion 
of Sheridan’s work is worthy of quota- 
tion. ‘Whatever Sheridan has done or 
chosen to do,”’ said Byron, “has been, 
par excellence, always the dest of its 
kind. He has written the best comedy 
(Zhe School for Scandal), the best dra- 
ma (in my mind far before that St. Giles’s 
lampoon, 7he Beggar's Opera), the best. 
farce ( Zhe Critic, only it is too good for 


a farce), and the best address (mono- 
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logue on Garrick); and, to crown all, 
has delivered the very best oration (the 
famous Begum speech) ever conceived 
or heard of in this country.”” If we ex- 
amine separately the good things on 
which Byron bestowed praise so high 
‘ —praise that moved Sheridan to tears 
when it was repeated to him in his lone- 
ly and harassed old age —we shall see 
that they are all the product of his wit— 
a wit which had power to assume what- 
ever pleasant shape might be best fitted 
to charm the ear and the understanding. 

It shows, however, great versatility of 
wit that a dramatist should have written 
three plays strong enough to last a hun- 
dred years and more, and as unlike one 
to the other as Zhe Rivals, The School 
for Scandal and The Critic. There is 
about Zhe Rivals a first freshness of 
humor, a hearty and unforced extrava- 
gance which remains as laughable now 
as it was a century ago; and the dust of 
a hundred years has not dimmed for a 
moment the brilliancy of Zhe School for 
Scandal, polished as it was with never- 
satisfied labor. Zhe Critic, which is frank- 
ly a farce, is as unlike its two predeces- 
sors as they are unlike each other: it 
has the breadth of the first and the point 
of the second; it sets the model of what 
high-class farce may be; and as a farce 
it has but two rivals in our dramatic lit- 
erature—one, the Katherine and Petru- 
chio which Garrick made out of Shake- 
speare’s Zaming of a Shrew, and the 
other, Garrick’s own High Life Below 
Stairs (often erroneously credited to the 
Rev. James Townley). 

When 7%e Rivals was first brought out, 
sharp criticasters at once remarked on 
the author’s indebtedness to the elder 
Colman and to Smollett. When Zhe 
School for Scandal followed, the same 
wiseacres dwelt on the borrowings from 
Moliére and from Fielding. So Zhe Critic 
was at once shown to owe much to Zhe 
Rehearsal of George Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham. It has even been called 
a mere adaptation of the earlier play— 
probably by some oné who had never 
read Zhe Rehearsal or had never seen 
The Critic. 

The one obvious likeness of Sheridan’s 


piece to the duke of Buckingham’s lies 
in the fact that there is in each a rehear- 
sal directed by the author of the tragedy 
rehearsed, and that in each piece the 
dramatist is accompanied by two ac- 
quaintances, to whom he explains the 
plot and who criticise as the play pro- 
ceeds. Buckingham made fun of a re- 
hearsal in 1672, and Sheridan did it of 
one in 1779. But Fielding had also done 
the same thing in 1736 in his Pasguin, 
which was brought out at the theatre in 
the Haymarket, and which contained 
two rehearsals, one of a comedy and 
another of a tragedy. And Garrick also 
did the same thing in 1772, when he pro- 
duced anonymously at Drury Lane The- 
atre A Peep behind the Curtain, or, The’ 
New Rehearsal, which was a great suc- 
cess, and was acted one hundred and 
eight times in one year—an extraordi- 
nary run in those days. Now, when an 
author copies the plot or in any way ap- 
propriates the hints of a predecessor, he 
is justly called a plagiarist, but after this 
plot or these hints have been used by 
half a dozen different writers, any one 
who makes use of either plot or hints 
is no longer a plagiarist: he has mere- 
ly taken to himself a literary common- 
place, a piece of public property. Are 
we to say that every play in which a lost 
child strangely and suddenly discovers his 
parents is a plagiarism from the @dipus? 
Is the character of Lady Macbeth stolen 
from the character of Clytemnestra ? This 
must needs be admitted before we are 
willing to acknowledge that Sheridan 
stole the plot of his play from Bucking- 
ham. In one respect, at least, Zhe Critic 
is a better piece of work than Zhe Re- 
hearsal, As Aristophanes attacked Cleon 
and Socrates, and as Moliére repelled’ 
with lofty scorn the assault of Boursault, 
so both Buckingham and Sheridan de- 
scended to personality. Sir Fretful Pla- 
giary was seen at once to be a sketch of 
Richard Cumberland, the author of Zhe 
Wheel of Fortune and one of the most 
uneasy of authors. But Sheridan’s satire 
was not cruel: it did not cut deep, it left 
no rankling wound, and it attacked a 
man of no great importance personally 
or in literature. Buckingham, on the 
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_ other hand, sought to be bitter, and: his 


blow was aimed ‘at the foremost author 
of the day, at the first Englishman of 
letters living honestly and worthily by 
his pen. Bayes was a. caricature of 
John. Dryden: the name itself suggest- 
ed the laureate, and passage after pas- 
sage of -Dryden’s plays was unmerci- 
fully parodied. It must be confessed 
that he was fair game: he’ had adopt- 
ed a false theory frorh the French, and 
its falseness was fully shown in the 
works he made according to it. The 
errors of genius are more open to sa- 
tire than the blundering of the dull. 
Buckingham hit hard, and he fully de- 
served the retort he called forth—the 
character of Zimri in Absalom and Achit- 
ophel, wherein, as all remember, Buck- 
ingham was described as ~ 


A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not.one, but all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 
But in the course of one revolving moon 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon. 


One of the keenest bits of pure wit in the 
English. language, cutting and caustic, 
and yet with no calling of names, it is 
no wonder that Dryden was proud of 
this and thought it one of the best things 
he had ever done. But, clever as it was, 
it did not drive Zhe Rehearsal from the 
stage nor prevent people from laughing 
at the whimsical Bayes. They laugh- 
ed for a hundred years, long after Dry- 
den was dead. Dr, Johnson said Zhe 
Rehearsal had not “wit enough to keep 
it sweet,” but Dr. Johnson’s friend and 
pupil, David Garrick, gave the play a 
new lease of life: when he acted Bayes 
he gave imitations of various contem- 


‘porary actors, and so in a measure 


made the play modern. But Garrick’s 
successor as the manager of Drury Lane 
killed the old play with a new one. Puff 
drove Bayes from the stage, and Zhe 
Rehearsal has rarely seen the light of 
the lamps since the production of Zhe 
Critic. 

As wit is lent to Sheridan because he 
was witty, so is he credited with borrow- 
ing all the time because he now and then 
“lifted” a trifle or two. Some writers, as 
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has been shown, have asserted that Zhe 
Critic was in great measure taken from 
The Rehearsal. Others pointed out lit- 
tle odds and ends here and there on 
which they thought they could see the 


‘ear-mark of some earlier author. Dr. 


Watkins, a writer of laborious dulness 
who rashly undertook a biography of 


Sheridan, for which he had little or no 


qualification, even intimates that Sheri- 
dan was not the only author of Zhe Critic, 


‘but that he had been assisted by Tickell, 


his brother-in-law, ‘“‘who had a caustic 
severity of style in composition, and 
whose share in this piece may be very 
easily traced by any one that will take 
the trouble to compare Zhe Critic with 
that gentleman’s celebrated pamphlet en- 
titled Anticipation.” Dr. Watkins was one 
of those who can very readily trace a like- 
ness between Macedon and Monmouth; 
and his qualifications as a critic may be 
judged from the fact that he did not hes- 
itate to attribute the authorship of Zhe 
School for Scandal to a nameless young 
lady who died in a decline after having 
left the manuscript at the theatre. As 
Moore crushed this insinuation against 
The Schoot for Scandal by printing Sher- 
idan’s gradually - growing rough drafts, 
so he also brings forward evidence which 
makes it certain beyond reasonable doubt 
that Tickell, a light and clever writer, had 
no hand whatever in Zhe Critic. 

The idea of a rehearsal play was an old 
one with Sheridan, and Moore quotes from 
what was probably one of Sheridan’s first 
attempts at playwriting. His friend Hal- 
ked and he sketched a burlesque, in imi- 
tation of the burletta of A/das (then pop- 
ular), on the subject of Ixion, the man- 
uscript of which is now in the British 
Museum, where it was examined by the 
writer not long ago. Itisa rather clever 
mingling of the Ixion-and-Juno legend 
with the Jupiter-and-Alcmena intrigue. 
There is some smartness of idea, some 
briskness of dialogue, but it is stained 
throughout by a vulgarity apparently in- 
tentional, The Museum catalogue credits 
this manuscript to Sheridan, but Moore 
says that the burlesque was wholly the 
work of Halked. It is not a little curi- 
ous to note that this same subject was 
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afterward treated in a novelette called 
Ixion in Heaven by Benjamin Disraeli, 
the only man in the history of England 
whose career can fairly be compared 
with Sheridan's, This novelette by Dis- 
raeli, dramatized by Mr. F. C. Burnand, 
was the first of the later school of English 
burlesque to become popular in this coun- 
try. Mr. Burnand’s Ixion in the end took 
his place as “the man at the wheel” to 
steer his theatrical venture into the har- 
bor of success. The hero of Halked’s 
burletta was to have ended as a vagrant 
knife- grinder, ‘“‘and a grand chorus of 
deities, intermixed with knives, scissors, 
penknives to grind (set to music as near- 
ly as possible to the natural cry), would 
have concluded the whole.” This bur- 
lesque was to have been presented in the 
form of a rehearsal—an evidence of in- 
experience, as the performance of a comic 
piece does not offer half the chance for 
jocular comment which is afforded by a 
serious play. Sheridan had suggested, 
and was to have wholly managed, the 
machinery of this rehearsal. Although 
the play was never brought out, or even 
finished, it obviously contained the germ 

_which in his mind’s rich soil was at last 
to grow and blossom into Zhe Critic. The 
character which was afterward to ripen 
into Mr. Puff is a Scotchma, Mr. Sim- 
ile. And here we can see that Sheridan 
had already got his healthy hatred of the 
imported French fashion of ‘* sentimental 
comedy,” to which Zhe Rivals and The 
School for Scandal gave a deathblow. 
Mr. Simile has composed a grave com- 
edy, believing that the stage should be 
a place of rational entertainment, “in- 
stead of which, I am very sorry to say, 
most people go there for their diversion. 
Accordingly, I have formed my comedy 
so that it is no laughing, giggling piece 
of work. He must be a light man that 
shall discompose his muscles from the 
beginning to the end.” 

Between the writing of Zon and of 
The Critic sentimental comedy had gone 
into a fatal decline; so Sheridan turned 
the shaft of his satire against the still sur- 
viving but weakly type of tragedy which 
The Rehearsal had first attacked. It was 
an imported French fashion, not native, 


but immigrant —the weak child of a 
weak parent, and wholly unlike the stur- 


dy and robust English tragedy, born in 4 
the island and racy of the soil. Sheridan’s _ 


satire fell upon more willing ears than 
Buckingham’s—in the days of Zhe Gitic 
there was no John Dryden upholding the 
wrong cause with unequalled ability— 
and Sheridan's wit did what Bucking- 
ham’s could not. The very next play 
which followed Zhe Critic at Drury Lane 
was a tragedy, Zoraida, which was damn- 
ed out of hand. The heroine, stark mad 
in white satin, while the confidante went 
stark mad in white muslin, but discreet- 
ly kept her madness in the background, 
—this raised a laugh which lingered 
within the walls of the theatre and 
drowned the feeble plaints of Zoraida. 

There is to be seen in Mr. Simile the 
same inconsistency which is visible in 
Mr. Puff. He is a sharp and shrewd, 
glib-tongued and quick-witted fellow in 
the earlier scenes, while in the later he 
becomes dull, and is a butt instead of 
remaining an archer. This may per- 


haps be accounted for by saying that - 


in the later scenes, at the rehearsal, 
Mr. Puff is very like Bayes, who was 
to be made out a dunce at all hazards; 
while in the earlier scenes, Sheridan, 
who was evidently a careful reader of 
Foote’s lively farces, may have taken a 
hint from Zhe Minor. There is in this 
play a character called Shift, who has 
lived by his wits as Mr. Puff has, but 
by wholly different expedients, which 
are related with far less humor. One 
speech of Shift’s, however, when he ap- 
pears disguised as Smirk, an auctioneer, 


is not unworthy of Mr. Puff: “ Smirk. 


Why, sir, the lot was a Guido, a single 
figure—a marvellous fine performance, 
well preserved and highly finished. It 
stuck at five-and-forty: I, charmed with 
the picture and piqued at the people, 
‘A-going for-five-and- forty? Nobody 
more than five-and-forty? Pray, ladies 
and gentlemen, look at the piece—quite 
flesh-and-blood, and only wants a touch 
from the torch of Prometheus to start from 
the canvas and fall a-bidding.’ A gen- 
eral plaudit ensued : I bowed, and in three 
minutes it was knocked down at sixty- 
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three ten.” _ This little touch, it is but 
fair to say, shows Shift at his best, and 
is almost the only instance in which he 
really rivals Puff: for the rest, the sim- 
ilarity between them is in no way stri- 
king, although Dr. Watkins declares 
Puff to be “a palpable imitation—ren- 
dered worse, however, by copying — of 
Shift.” Even Moore dwells unnecessa- 
rily upon trifling resemblances in Zhe 
Critic to phrases of one or two of Field- 
ing’s plays. 

But Sheridan cannot always evade the 
accusation of plagiarism as easily as Mr. 
Puff, who, when he is reminded that a line 
of his play is also to be found in Othello, 
retorts at once, “ But that’s of no conse- 
quence : all that can be said is, that two 
people happened to hit on the same 
thought —and Shakespeare made use 
of it first: that’s all.’ There is no 
doubt that Churchill had made use of— 
Still pilfers wretched plans, and makes them worse ; 
Like gypsies, lest the stolen brat be known, 

Defacing first, then claiming for his own, 

before Sir Fretful Plagiary said, “Steal! 
To be sure they may, and, egad! serve 
your best thoughts as gypsies do stolen 
children — disfigure them to make ’em 
pass for their own.”’ This figure of speech 
so pleased Sheridan that he used it again 
in one of his parliamentary addresses. 

It is a few instances like this which 
led Leigh Hunt to say that all the best 
things in the play were stolen: at least 
this is the only way I can interpret his 
assertion that in some of its most ad- 
mired passages Zhe Critic “is little bet- 
ter than an exquisite canto of the wit of the 
satirists before him.”” Andthen Hunt goes 
on to pay a most epigrammatic kind of 
compliment, honeyed praise with a sting 
in its tail: ‘Sheridan must have felt him- 
self emphatically at home in a production 
of this kind, for there was every call in it 
upon the powers he abounded in—wit, 
banter and style—and none upon his 
good -nature.”” Now, if this last thrust 
has any meaning at all, it is that Sheri- 
dan delighted in malicious wit. But noth- 
ing can be further from the fact. In no 
other play of his is there any personality 
whatever. The Mr. Vaughn who is said 


.to have stood for Dangle in Zhe Critic 
Vor. XXIV.—40 
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never complained of any unkindness in 
the portrait; and even the irascible and 
susceptible Cumberland did not take Sir 
Fretful Plagiary to heart. Indeed, Sher- 
idan is the most good-humored of wits. 
It cannot be said that his wit is like 
Sneer’s, costing him nothing, “ because 
it is always at the expense of his friend.” 
Moore, with the eye of a critic, knew bet- 
ter than this, and with the skill of a poet 
said that Sheridan’s 

Wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 

Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 

We have not the contemporary tributes 
to the acting of 7e Critic which we have 
to the marvellously fine performance of 
The School for Scandal, but doubtless 
the manager’s play was as well acted 
in the one case as in the other. The 
company of Drury Lane was very near- 
ly the same in October, 1779, as it was 
in May, 1777, and many of the same 
names are to be seen in the cast of both 
pieces. When Mz. Puff in the first act 
repeats an imaginary theatrical criticism 
of his to Dangle and Sneer, the actor be- 
gins by praising his two fellow- players 
then on the stage with him, and ends 
by a humorously extravagant eulogy on 
himself. ‘Mr. Dodd,” says Mr. Puff, 
“ was astonishingly great in the character 
of Sir Harry. That universal and judi- 
cious actor, Mr, Palmer, perhaps never 
appeared to more advantage than in the 
Colonel. But it is not in the power of 
language to do justice to Mr. King: in- 
deed, he more than merited those repeat- 
ed bursts of applause which he drew from 
a most brilliant and judicious audience.” 
Mr. Puff was of course King himself: he 
had filled the important part of Sir Peter 
Teazle in Zhe School for Scandal. Dodd, 
who had been Sir Benjamin Backbite, was 
now Dangle, and Palmer was Sneer, after 
having played Joseph Surface to the sat- 
isfaction even of the fastidious author. 
Parsons, once Crabtree, now took the 
wholly dissimilar part of Sir Fretful 
Plagiary. 

The passage quoted above, in which 
King refers to himself by name, and 
other passages making contemporary al- 
lusions which in the course of events are 
seen to be merely temporary, have been 
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the cause of a merciless alteration of Sher- 
idan’s carefully - considered text as one 
generation of actors succeeded another. 
Mr. C. J. Mathews, the last and no doubt 
one of the best actors of Mr. Puff—a part 
which he doubled with Sir Fretful Pla- 
giary in imitation of his father, the first 
Charles Mathews, who always acted both 


parts—was so often abused for the length 


to which he had carried his modernizing 
and for the multitude of his additions that 
at last he was moved to explain his posi- 
tion. “Ithas been often made a subject 
of reproach,” said he in a letter to an 
English magazine written seven or eight 
years ago, “that unworthy ‘gags’ have 
been introduced into Sheridan’s play, 
with not only local jokes allowed, drag- 
ging in modern allusions wholly out of 
character with the original work, but de- 
grading to the theatrical profession itself 
by attributing ignorance to actors such as 
never was warranted either at the time 
the play was written or at any period 
since.” . . . “Now, though there is un- 
doubted truth in all this, it is equally cer- 
tain that Sheridan not only sanctioned 
_ and approved, but contributed to, the fun 
introduced by Bannister, King and Miss 
_ Pope, and that the absurd mistakes which 
have gathered in volume as years have 
rolled on were commenced under the eye 
of the author, and have been handed 
down to us as a portion of his work, 
the jokes having accumulated till per- 
haps the additions have outnumbered 
the original absurdities. 

, “I was intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Bannister—the favorite ‘ Jack Bannister’ 
of the dJast century, the original Don 
Whiskerandos—and he has often re- 
lated to me how his unexpected whim- 
sical interpolations during the first run 

. of the piece upset the gravity of the ac- 
tors and delighted the author; and my 
old friend Richard Jones, King’s succes- 
sor in the character of Puff, furnished me 
with all the jokes transmitted to him from 
Bannister and King, together with those 
introduced by himself, Liston and Mrs. 
Gibbs—pleasantries which had so long 
been received as a portion of the work 
that they had come to be considered as 
legitimately belonging to it. 
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“In the course of the thirty years that 
I have been in the habit of playing Puff 
I plead guilty to having contributed per- 
haps more than my fair share to the gen- 
eral stock; but I have only followed the 
example of my illustrious predecessors, 
and I boldly confess that I glory in my 
infamy. 

“To the charge of modern allusions 
being unjustifiably introduced there is 
one plain answer: the piece was, is and 
always will be local, and unless made so 
we must simply banish from the stage 
one of the wittiest and most amusing 
of Sheridan’s productions.” .. . 

“The absurd mistakes with which the 
Tragedy is interlarded are, I admit, be- 
yond measure exaggerated, but only in 
one respect. As the many absurdities of 
Lord Dundreary were never found con- 
centrated in one man, but were picked 
up from various odd characters and skil- 
fully put together, so the outrageous mis- 
readings and mistakes of the actors in 
Puff’s Tragedy are too numerous to have 
been collected from the rehearsal of one 
piece; but, at the same time, they are 
by no means without ample precedent 
within the memory of any one who has 
often been present at the first rehearsals 
of plays and witnessed the unfortunate 
unrehearsed effects of ‘first nights.’ 

“Even the swallowing the moustache 
by Whiskerandos, which has so often 
been denounced as ‘too broad,’ was 
taken from an accident which really 
happened on the first night of Leigh 
Hunt's play of A Legend of Florence to 
a Mr. Moore, who played the principal 
character in it, and who was obliged 
to leave the stage for some minutes, 
being totally unable to proceed with his 
part. 

“A play of Miss Joanna Baillie’s on 
the subject of Mary Queen of Scots was 
nearly brought to grief at its first repre- 
sentation by another unrehearsed effect. 
Miss Macaulay, as Mary, in one of her 
most affecting scenes sought her lace 
handkerchief to stem her tears (‘ Your 
white handkerchief here, if you please, 
ma’am’); but, having no pockets in her 
black velvet dress, the handkerchief had 
been placed in what I believe is called. 
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the ‘ placket-hole :’ in her vain attempts 
to find it she passed her hand up and 
down several times behind her back with 
most ludicrous effect amidst the roars 
of the audience, who quite mistook the 
meaning of so equivocal and unqueen- 
ly an action, Can Tilburnia go beyond 
this?” ... 

“The whole thing,” Mathews conclud- 
ed, “is a caricature, and, like all good 
caricatures, involves a large amount of 
grotesque buffoonery. In spite of its 
‘gags’ (if they must be so called) and 


its many atrocious absurdities, it has re- 


mained in favor with the public for a 
hundred years, affording genuine amuse- 
ment to all classes, and carries out Sheri- 
dan’s own sarcastic remark, that ‘a play 
is not to show occurrences that take place 
every day, but things just so strange 
that, though they never dd, they might 
happen.’ 

The necessity of constant alteration in 
the acting text of a play of this sort to 
suit the changing taste of the times was 
in the last century acknowledged in re- 
gardto Zhe Rehearsal, Every actor who 
played Bayes felt himself at liberty to add 
to the words set down for him others 
which seemed to him at the moment 
pertinent and in place. It was to a lib- 
erty of this sort that we may attribute 
the quarrel between Pope and Cibber, 
in which Pope made so discreditable an 
exhibition of himself, and Cibber plainly 
showed himself the superior of his adver- 
sary in self-command and in dignity. 

The Critic was the fifth and last play 
of its author. It had been preceded by 
The Rivals, St. Patrick's Day, The Du- 
enna and The School for Scandal, and 
with these it constitutes Sheridan’s title 
to fame as a dramatist. Afterward he 
put his name to Pizarro, and the public 
chose to attach it to Zhe Camp, to The 
Stranger and to The Forty Thieves. But 
he was not the author of any one of these 
in the same sense that he was the author 
of Zhe Critic and of its predecessors, or, 
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indeed, in any strict sense of the word 
whatever. Pizarro was avowedly an 
adaptation from the German of Kotze- 
bue: as Sheridan knew no German, his 
share of the work at best was but the 
altering of the ready-made translation 
and the strengthening of Rolla’s part 
by the addition of much tawdry patri- 
otic claptrap taken from Sheridan’s own 
speeches. Zhe Camp, although printed 
in his works, was not his: it was written 
by his brother-in-law, Tickell, and a cur- 
sory examination of its style is sufficient 
to show that it lacks all the characteris- 
tics of Sheridan’s handiwork. His share 
in Zhe Stranger was little more than a 
shaping of the somewhat redundant and 
exuberant prose of the translator, Benja- 
min Thompson, to the exigences of the. 
stage. His contribution to the spectac- 
ular and very successful Forty Thieves 
was confined to a hasty sketch of the 
plot: as manager of the theatre he knew 
what he wanted, and he drafted his sug- 
gestions on paper, leaving to other hands 
the drudgery of elaboration. 

Thus, Zhe Critic; or, A Tragedy Re- 
hearsed, remains really Sheridan's latest 
contribution to the stage. While retain- 
ing his vast pecuniary interest in Drury 
Lane Theatre and keeping up an active 
interest in the drama, he longed for a 
larger stage on which to show his bril- 
liant abilities in the eyes of all his coun- 
trymen. He was not desirous of wholly 
giving up literature for politics. He in- 
tended, rather—like Canning in the next 
generation and Beaconsfield in ours—to 
use'literature as a stepping-stone to pol- 
itics, and as a support after he had taken 
the decisive step. The time soon came. 
The Critic was brought out near the end 
of October, 1779, and before the end of 
October, 1780, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, as one of the members for Stafford, 
had taken his seat in Parliament by the 
side of his friends Charles Fox and Ed- 
mund Burke. 

J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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FALL SHOPPING. 


HE profession of shopping is a thing 
of modern growth. Our grandmoth- 
ers loved hoards and stores in their own 
houses: to be compelled to begin a sea- 
son with the feeling that nothing was on 
hand in the way of suitable raiment would 
have seemed to them but a narrow, poor, 
hand-to-mouth way of living, and have 
argued bad management and want of 
provision for the future. In old days 
every girl’s pride was in the absence of 
all need for shopping: the idea of the 
absolute necessity for new things staring 
her in the face would have been repelled 
with a shudder. In closets and presses 
were piles on piles of well-made, neatly- 
embroidered underclothes, which occa- 
sioned wild raptures of feeling and were 
a possession to vaunt among her mates. 
It was her wont to have long strips of 
linen always on hand fo be covered with 
pretty sprigs and scallops: over this work 
she dreamed her maidenly dreams, weav- 
ing steadily like the Lady of Shallot, and 
in her mind, as 
Moving through a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
For this work had an alchemy all its 
own, and transmuted dull leaden labor 
into sunny gold, since it was always a 
possible trousseau upon which she was 
working. You could read al! the gentle 
meanings of youth and hope in her face 
as she wrought. That was before the 
era of culture. Now-a-days young ladies 
are impelled by a loftier ambition: the 
poetry of youthful aspiration is expressed 
in plaques and panel-paintings, in gaudy 
embroideries, in decorating ginger-jars, 
in cutting out gigantic cretonne dragons 
and fastening them on fireplace and win- 
dow draperies, in simulating costly India 
screens. Each season offers a new varie- 
ty of fancy-work, more brilliant, more ef- 
fective, more expensive; for high art in 
decoration tends always toward the cost- 
liest and rarest, and the pretty imitations 


of this year are tawdry and cheap the 
next. Thus no wonder that the young 
women of to-day are compelled to spend 
their efforts in search after artistic cul- 
ture, and find neither time nor inclination 
for precious old - fashioned economies, 
So when fall comes they must go a-shop- 
ping. The pretty belaced and beflounced 
underclothes are torn to pieces by the wa- 
tering-place laundresses, the summer toi- 
lettes are no longer useful: last winter's 
dresses cannot be used this year, in spite 
of the costly silk and velvet and satin of 
which they were made, for they were cut 
close and clinging, and now-a-days ev- 
erything must be douffant, puffed, shirred 
and looped into the dear old Pompadour 
styles. 

So the shopping begins, All the world 
is of one mind, and an energetic proces- 
sion streams along the streets toward 
the great shops: the buyers are fresh 
at the outset, then languid, then fretful 
and weary. Setting out with full purses, 
they are unconscious of any need to 
economize. But soon the plaint arises, 
“Things are so expensive!”” No Amer- 
ican woman of whatever position wants 
anything short of the best, or at least 
an imitation of the best. To stand ina 
great store and watch the free opening 
of purses stirs a wonder as to the way 
this money has been earned. In a pe- 
riod of slowly-reviving prosperity whence 
come the means for this generous ex- 
penditure? But wealth is freely poured 
out, and the only misery is that there is 
not more to be given. Every season 
offers half a dozen opportunities for fresh 
extravagance. There is always a new 
caprice, something chzc, which must be 
had at any price. In old days a woman 
could buy a silk gown one morning, have 
it well made and wear it the following 
afternoon. Dress then consisted of a 
garment cut simply according to the 
shape of the wearer, flowing to the feet 
and ending inahem. Around the neck 
was a kerchief or collar of lawn and lace, 
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and the wrists may have been softened 
by an edge of the same. Were not our 
mothers, dressed in this way, the most 
beautiful, attractive, lady-like women 
we have ever seen? 

Yet the present extravagance and su- 
perfluity in dress are the mere recurrence 
of the fashions of a former epoch. “I 
have had a thousand patterns of silks 
brought me for choice,” writes the her- 
oine of a novel of the last century, “and 
such colors as never yet appeared in a 
rainbow. .. . The man gave me a list 
of their names as he laid them on the 
cuff of his coat. This you will perhaps 
think needless, and that, as colors affect 
the visual orbs the same in different 
people, I might have been capable of 
distinguishing blue from red, and so on. 
But the case is otherwise. There are 
no such colors now. ‘This,’ said he, 
‘your ladyship will find very becom- 
ing: it is Zes cheveux de la reine, but 
the couleur de fine is preferred before 
it, and mixed with D'Artois forms the 
most elegant assemblage of the world.’ 
Fifty other names equally unintelligible 
he ran off with equal facility.” Then, 
as to head- adornments when present- 
ed at court, she writes: ‘What with 
curls, flowers, ribbons, feathers, laces, 
jewels, fruit and ten thousand other 
things, my head was from one side to 
the other half an ell wide and three- 
quarters of an ell high, besides six feath- 
ers, black, white and pink, nodding like 
the plumes on the casque in the castle 
of Otranto.” 

The only fault was that in those old 
times, with all the enterprise of the hab- 
erdashers, they could not keep up with 
fashionable demands, and when the la- 
dies went to routs, having in vain ran- 
sacked the shops, they were forced to 
wear the black-and-white plumes of the 
undertakers’ hearses. 

Now-a-days, no fair one need go un- 
provided with any of the implements of 
war. What in the last century were /s 
caprices des grandes dames have become 
the every-day fashion: shop-girls prom- 
enade the streets with hats rivalling the 
most dashing of those displayed by 
Gainsborough’s beauties—with a differ- 


ence in fitness. Toilettes grow every 
season more and more brilliant, stri- 
king, expressive ; color has its carnival, 
and the world is ablaze with it. Any 
one who saw the last coaching proces- 
sion in New York, when the fair guests 
sat on the high boxes arrayed in gor- 
geous brocades, satins and velvets of 
novel and startling shades—old gold, 
red, pink, amber—could easily predict 
that sensationalism in dress had reach- 
ed its climax. What one wishes for wo- 
men, however, when one sees a spec- 
tacle like the one just alluded to, is 
that, with their quick intellects and swift 
observation, they should not let their 
delicacy and good sense become cloud- 
ed, even if their taste is vitiated by the 
fashions of the hour. Why a party of ex- 
clusive, well-bred and, it is to be hoped,” 
well-educated, people should find amuse- 
ment in driving up and down Fifth Av- 
enue at a snail’s pace on top of mail- 
coaches is a problem which defies elu- 
cidation. With a different class such os- 
tentatious proceedings would be called 
rather vulgar. But these people set the 
fashions: the fall shoppers will imitate 
the toilettes there displayed in their se- 
lections. There is good in these things: 
halting imitation limps after dashing 
modes, and disgusts the elegant with 
their own likeness, so that presently we © 
may safely look for something quieter, — 
prettier and more ladylike in the way 
of fashions than we have seen of 
late. L. W. 


*THE AUTHOR OF “BLINDPITS.” 


IT is probable that the large majority 
of persons who have read the two novels 
of Scottish life and character, Blindpits 
and Quixstar, were ignorant of the name 
of their author. Miss Elizabeth Taylor, 
whose death occurred in Edinburgh on 
the 13th of August last, lived a quiet and 
unostentatious life amid a limited circle 
of friends, and was apparently so little 
desirous of public recognition that she 
never affixed her name to her writings. 
Nevertheless, the reputation of the “ Au- 
thor of Blindpits’’"—the signature under 
which she usually wrote—was not con- 
fined to Scotland, but had travelled south 
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of the Tweed and across the ocean to 
America. 

Miss Taylor was born rather more than 
half a century ago in the little town of 
Dalkeith, which lies about ten miles from 
Edinburgh. Her first literary essay was 
in Hogg'’s Instructor, which was for long 
a popular miscellany of entertaining and 
informative literature, holding much the 
same position as Chambers’s Fournal does 
still. Miss Taylor’s earliest appearance 
in book-form was as the authoress of 
Rachel Noble, a story which gained the 
annual premium of one hundred guin- 
eas offered by the Scottish Temperance 
League. Rachel Noble is an excellent 
specimen of the class to which it be- 
longs, and was very favorably received 
by the critics, even in quarters not pre- 
disposed to this order of literature. We 
imagine that it must be an extremely dif- 
ficult feat to write a temperance tale that 
shall be at once natural and sufficiently 
effective for the purpose in view. It is 
certain that most writers who have at- 
tempted the task have erred on the side 
of exaggeration and over-statement, and 
have thus frequently offended against the 
canons both of art and good taste. Rachel 
Noble is a notable exception to the bulk 
of temperance stories in these respects. 
It is simply and naturally told, moderate 
in tone and statement: there are no vio- 
lent and painful situations, no unduly- 
forced special pleading, no dogmatic 
and narrow diatribe. The authoress 
has succeeded in writing an interesting 
story, in which truth to Nature is not 
violated, while the moral purpose of the 
narrative is kept sufficiently in the front 
—not unduly emphasized, but rather left 
lodged in the reader’s mind as the result- 
ing impression of the tale. It is in this 
way only that ‘words with a purpose” 
must be written if they are to hope for 
success. 

But it is on the two novels, Quixstar 
and Biindpits, that Miss Taylor's reputa- 
tion as an authoress must mainly rest. It 
is in these two stories that she undoubt- 
edly appears at her best. In a notice of 
one of them the Saturday Review—not 
apt to be effusive in its encomiums when 
handling works of fiction—characterized 
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the author as the “ Scottish George Eliot” 
—a title that is not an inapt one, of course 
within certain limits. It would be ex- 
travagant to claim for Miss Taylor the 
same breadth of vision, large and deep 
insight and wide culture possessed by 
the author of Adam Bede. Her range 
was a distinctly limited one, being con- 
fined almost entirely to Scottish life and 
character. But within this range she dis- 
playsin Quixstarand Blindpits, and even 
in her minor stories, several of the qual- 
ities which specially characterize George 
Eliot’s work—a strict realism, a quick, in- 
tuitive perception of character, a shrewd 
and penetrating humor, an epigrammat- 
ic terseness of expression, a keen faculty 
of analysis. Blindpits and Quixstar are 
two very faithful transcripts of Scottish 
life in the middle and lower classes, and 
may be fairly regarded as among the 
most successful studies of the life they 
portray that have been given to the world 
during the past quarter of a century. 

It always says much for a work of fic- 
tion when it can be read with interest ir- 
respective of that derived from the mere 
story. This can certainly be said of Miss 
Taylor’s writings. She was‘not strong 
in construction, seldom attempting any- 
thing elaborate in the way of plot, but her 
stories have a deep interest notwithstand- 
ing. The reader finds himself quickly 
engrossed by the development of charac- 
ter; by the trenchant yet natural presen- 
tation of individualities of mind, tempera- 
ment and habit; by the clever sketches 
of local life in some rural community or 
Scottish town; while he is diverted from 
time to time by a vein of humor spon- 
taneous, shrewd and kindly. 

Miss Taylor worked on a comparative- 
ly small canvas: she chose her themes 
from the every-day life around her— 
she knew no other—and took her mod- 
els often from quite humble quarters; 
but with these simple and ordinary ma- 
terials she succeeded in producing pic- 
tures that are at once interesting and 
suggestive. Her method of art was a 
true one—that pursued by our best fic- 
tion - writers and dramatists—that of 
Shakespeare himself: she held the mir- 
ror up to Nature with scrupulous fidelity, 
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and gave as conscientious and sympa- 
thetic care to the delineation of a peas- 
ant-woman or a village schoolmaster as 
if it had been her task to portray a queen 
of romance or a hero-king. 

Readers of this magazine, even such 
as are not acquainted with Miss Taylor’s 
two most important works, cannot have 
failed to note in the short stories which 
she contributed to these pages the healthy 
realism of her delineations of character, 
their homely force and verve; nor to have 
been entertained by the quaint naiveté 
of the little digressions and philosophic 
asides in which the author was wont to 
indulge, and by the sly, “ pawky”’ touches 
of humor which pointed and animated 
her style. The construction of these 
minor stories was often of the slightest 
description: there was little or no attempt 
at mystery, suspense or surprise. They 
owed their interest to the qualities above 
indicated, and the same criticism applies 
to her longer stories. In Blindpits, to be 
sure, there is some effort after a more in- 
tricate and sustained plot, and for this 
reason that story has been preferred by 
readers who can find little to interest 
them in a novel apart from the story. 
But the plot of B&ndpits is in our opin- 
ion the most commonplace part of the 
book, and where the author most nearly 
approaches to sensationalism she most 


conspicuously fails. Her literary instincts — 


and sympathies were really as far re- 
moved as possible from sensationalism 
in art—though she liked briskness of in- 
cident and “birr”’ in other people’s sto- 
ries too—and the interest of Blindpits, 
as of her other stories, for the discern- 
ing reader, consists mainly in other and 
higher qualities. 

An accomplished judge in all such mat- 
ters, the author of Rab and his Friends, 
has called Miss Taylor the Scottish Jane 
Austen, but we think that in this instance 
the simile of the, Saturday Review is a 
closer one. No shrewd reader could 
mistake Jane Austen’s work for that of 
aman: one might readily make such a 
mistake in the case of much of George 
Eliot’s writings, and almost as readily in 
tegard to Miss Taylor’s. She frequently 
showed the same masculine firmness of 
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touch and the breadth and vigor of 
handling possessed by George Eliot, 
but very little of the minute delicacy, 
graceful lightness and gay humor of 
Jane Austen. Miss Taylor's humor is 
robuster, keener—less subtle, less fem- 
inine. A certain absence of reserve in 
expression, such as we usually associate 
with the literary work of woman, is oc- 
casionally observable in the style both 
of the author of Adam Bede and of the 
author of Bundpits. This very possibly 
arises in the case of the more famous 
novelist from the idea that it tends to 
sustain the masculine guise which she 
has chosen to assume as an author. In 
Miss Taylor's case it is probably to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that she habitual- 
ly chose the most direct, simple and ob- 
vious language to express her ideas, and 
if a homely expression arose did not cast 
about to refine or smooth it. But these 
little roughnesses in style, which some 
might regard as blemishes, were of oc- 
casional occurrence only, and for the 
most part she wrote in nervous, forcible 
Saxon, while her Doric—the language in 
which many of her characters speak—is 
unmistakably pure and spontaneous, racy 
of the “ South Country,” and such as only 
a native could have written. She wrote 
slowly, but what she did produce is sound 
and genuine work, healthy and hearty in 
motive and tone, interesting from its in- 
trinsic worth. There is not a morbid 
page in her writings, not a meretricious 
line or sickly thought. If she was com- 
paratively wanting in imaginative senti- 
ment, her pathos was always of a whole- 


/ some, heartsome, legitimate kind. 


Miss Taylor’s death was unlooked-for 
by her friends. It is not long since she 
seemed a hearty, vigorous woman, physi- 
cally and mentally, with apparently many 
years of enjoyable life before her. Her 
reputation was gaining a wider recog- 
nition both in this country and America, 
and shortly before her illness took a se- 
rious development she was visited by Dr. 
Donald Macleod, who was desirous of 
securing her services for Good Words. 

In private life Miss Taylor was a wo- 
man of simple and unaffected manners, 
sociable and hospitable in disposition, 
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with a thorough and hearty though quiet 
enjoyment of life while health remained 
to her, and a large fund of self-resource. 
We have heard her say that she could 
quite understand people being unhappy, 
but not their being merely dull. She 
was especially sensible of the pleasures 
of country life, but here too her tastes 
were remarkably simple and easily sat- 
isfied. We have often been surprised at 
what an ordinary combination of rural 
chafms sufficed to gratify her. She was 
the reverse of a far-travelled woman, and 
knew of the landscape wealth of other 
lands only by reading and hearsay. She 
was not largely acquainted with the nat- 
ural beauties even of her native coun- 
try. Nevertheless, her delight in country 
sights and sounds was not the less true 
and deep because she was capable of 
drawing it from simple elements. We 
remember, while once visiting her when 
she was occupying a cottage in Juniper 
Green, a pretty rural village in the vicin- 
ity of Edinburgh, the unfeigned expres- 
sions of enjoyment with which she told 
how she had been spending the long 
summer day out of doors, under a tree, 
engrossed in Votre Dame, which she had 
evidently been reading with all the zest 
of a boy over his first romance. 

Miss Taylor’s talk resembled her 
books, for it was frequently marked not 
only by strong common sense, but by a 
quiet, pithy humor—the Horatian crassa 
Minerva, shrewd mother-wit. Her death 
will be much regretted by the little circle 
of friends by whom she was known and 
esteemed. R.R. 


EMILE ZOLA AND THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 

THE part played by purely imaginative 
considerations in the feeling excited by 
the death of the Prince Imperial has not 
been under-estimated. Even those of 
us who feel his death most fortunate find 
something saddening in the contrast be- 
tween his birth and his end. Nor was 
this by any means the first appeal to the 
imagination which his position and pos- 
sible destiny had made. To a French- 
man, friend or foe, the boy was ever the 
incarnation of the régime he loved or 
loathed. 
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As the centre of so many hopes and 
fears he was not likely to escape the eye 
of the great artist whose master hand has _- 
drawn for posterity the Second Empire in 
all its splendor, all itsshame. In the ro- 
mance which portrays the political high 
life of the early years of the Empire - 
Emile Zola has more than once, as it 
were, grouped the figures of his drama 
around the infant prince. The story 
opens in the session of the Corps Légis- 
latif at which is voted the national con- 
tribution for the christening. The empty 
seats fill, the sleepy members rouse them- . 
selves, and keen attention reigns while 
the deputy reads the text of the act of 
appropriation. 

“Here, messieurs, it is in fact the great 
French family which invites all its mem- 
bers to express their joy ; and what pomp 
would there not be if it were possible that 
the outward manifestations could respond 
to the grandeur of its legitimate hopes? 
. . . The cradle of the Prince Imperial © 
is henceforth the security of the future, 
for in perpetuating the dynasty which 
we have all received with acclamation 
it assures the prosperity of the country, 
its peace in stability, and so that of 
the rest of Europe.” 

To the next paragraphs time and fate 
have given a strange accent as we read 
them now: “At another epoch a scion 
of this illustrious race seemed also prom- 
ised to great destinies, but the times have 
no likeness. Peace is the result of the 
reign of profound wisdom of which we 
gather the fruits, whilst the genius of 
war dictated that epic poem which con- 
stitutes the First Empire. Saluted at his 
birth by the cannon which from north to 
south proclaimed the success of our arms, 
the king of Rome had not even the for- 
tune to serve his country. Such were 
then the lessons of Providence.” 

““What’s that he’s saying, there? He 
is making a mess of it,” murmured the 
sceptical M. la Rouquette. “It’s awk- 
ward, all that passage. He will spoil 
his piece.” In truth, the deputies were 
growing restless. Why this historic sou- 
venir which cooled their zeal ? 

But the reader pursued his antithesis, 
sure of his effect: ‘But coming on one 
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of those solemn days when the birth of 
one may be regarded as the safety of all, 
the Child of France seems to-day to give 
to us—to us as to future generations— 
the right to live and die in the homes 
of our fathers. Such is henceforth the 
pledge of the Divine clemency.” 

Then follow sounding phrases of glory, 
of homage, of religion, of duty; and at 
the close all deliberation is waived. 
“From the top to the bottom of the 
benches all the deputies rose ew masse 
with a great moving of feet, as if lifted 
by a sudden impulse of enthusiasm. The 
four hundred thousand francs were grant- 
ed unanimously by two hundred and 
thirty-nine votes.” 

The christening itself is given in a 
series of pictures which are the most 
brilliant work in literature from the Im- 
pressionist school. The lavish splendor, 
the gorgeous display, the intoxication of 
Paris, are fit subjects for a pen like Zola’s. 
The coup d'@il over the crowd, along the 
quays and the houses above the bridge 
of Arcola in the sunshine of June, fairly 
dazzles the page as we read. Over all, 
“the towers of Notre Dame, gilded by 
the setting sun, rose-color against the 
clear sky, vibrated in the air, all sonor- 
ous with a tremendous carillon.” 

The crowd waits and watches. Far 
offa distant tumult rises, then dies away: 
the half hour passes, and “still the bells 
of Notre Dame rolled, over the houses the 
crash of their enormous joy. ... The 
carriage of the empress showed itself at 
last. It was drawn by eight horses: it 
had four lanterns, very rich, hung at the 
four corners of the body; and, all of glass, 
vast, rounded, it resembled a great coffer 


of crystal enclosed in edgings of gold, | 


mounted on wheels of gold. Inside was 
plainly distinguished, a fleck of rose in a 
cloud of white laces, the Prince Imperial 
held upon the knees of the governess of 
the Children of France: beside her was 
the nurse, a handsome, strong - chested 
Burgundian woman. Then at some dis- 
tance, after a group of grooms and out- 
riders, came the carriage of the emperor, 
of the same richness, also drawn by eight 
horses, in which were bowing the em- 
peror and empress. . . . The bells of 
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Notre Dame, as if seized with a fury 
of joy, sounded louder. .... The two 
carriages were on the middle of the 
bridge. They rolled gently, without 
noise. The floor was so light, with its 
long gentle curve, that they were as if 
suspended over the great void of the 
river: below in the blue sheet they were 
reflected like strange fishes of gold. The 
emperor and empress, a little weary, had | 
rested their heads upon the tufted satin, 
happy to escape one instant from the 
crowd and no longer have to bow. The 
governess of the Children of France— 


.She also profited by the empty sidewalks 


to raise the little prince slipping from her 
lap, while the nurse, bending forward, 
amused him with a smile. 

“And the whole cortége bathed in the 
sun: the uniforms, the toilettes, the har- 
nesses glittered; the carriages, all glow- 
ing, filled with sunlight, sent off reflec- 
tions which danced over the black houses ® 
of the Quai Napoléon. . . . When the 
little prince had reached the middle of 
the bridge, and behind him were seen 
the emperor and empress in that broad 
uncovered space, where nothing hid the 


_ view, an extraordinary emotion had seized 


the curious. There had been one of those 
popular enthusiasms, wholly nervous, 
bending heads like a gust of wind, from 
one end of a city to the other. Men 
stood on tiptoe, set amazed children 
astride their necks: women wept stam- 
mering words of tenderness for ‘the dear 
little one,’ sharing with heartfelt words the 
bourgeois joy of the imperial couple.” 

The scene within the church is described 
as it appeared to a woman pressing for- 
ward at the open door: 

“Between the broad curtains the church 
hollowed itself in a superhuman vision of 
a tabernacle. The vaulted roof, of a ten- 
der blue, was sown with stars. The win- 
dows hung round this firmament mystic 
constellations, adding the small vivid 
flames of a bed of embers, of precious 
stones. Everywhere from tall columns 
fell a drapery of red velvet, which con- 
sumed the little light penetrating the 
nave; and in this red night burnt alone 
in the middle a glowing mass of candles 
thousands of candles in a pile, plant- 
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ed so near each other that it was like a 
single sun flaming in a rain of sparks. It 
was in the centre of the transept, upon a 
platform, the altar on fire. Right and left 
rose thrones. A broad canopy of velvet 
lined with ermine made above the high- 
est throne a giant bird with breast of 
snow, with wings of purple. And the 
whole rich crowd, waving with gold and 
glancing with the flash of jewels, filled 
the church. Near the altar in the back- 
ground the bishops, crosiered and mi- 
tred, made a glory, one of those splen- 
dors which open a space into heaven. 
Around the platform princes, princesses 
and grand dignitaries were ranged in 
sovereign pomp: those on both sides, 
in the arms of the transept, mounted 
the benches. . . . A great crimson mist 
floated. The serried heads in the back- 
ground and on the right and the left 
kept the rose-tints of painted porcelain. 
*The costumes, the satin, the silk, the 
velvet, had reflections of a sombre bril- 
liancy, as if ready to burst into flame. 
Whole rows suddenly took fire. The 
deep church warmed itself in the un- 
heard-of luxury of a furnace. 

“In the midst of the choir advanced a 
master of ceremonies, who cried three 
times, furiously, ‘Long live the Prince 
Imperial !’ 

-“ And in the immense acclamation with 
which the vaulted roof trembled she saw, 
on the edge of the platform, the empe- 
ror standing, overlooking the crowd. 
He was relieved in black against the 
blaze of gold which the bishops kindled 
behind him. He was presenting to the 
people the Prince Imperial —a paquet 
of white laces which he held very high 
with his two lifted arms. 

“But suddenly a Swiss pushed her 
aside. She recoiled two steps. She had 
nothing now before her but the curtains: 
the vision had disappeared.” 

A little later the crowd is dispersing. 
“Before them the file increased—judges 
in their robes, officers in full dress, func- 
tionaries in uniform, a crowd embroider- 
ed, laced, decorated, which stepped over 
the flowers with which the Place was cov- 
ered, in the midst of the calls of footmen 
and the sudden roll of carriages. Tle 
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glory of the Empire at its apogee floated 
in the purple of the setting sun, whilst 
the towers of Notre Dame, all rose, all 
sonorous, seemed to carry far upward 
to the summit of peace and grandeur 
the future reign of the child baptized be- 
neath their arches.” 

The evening falls. Paris is weary with 
enthusiasm. The quaysare still. “A ray 
of sunlight gilded yet the top of the tow- 
ers of Notre Dame, mute now, above the 
houses all black in shadow.” 

It was the one magnificent hour of that 
young life. 

Zola presents him twice afterward— 
once as he is brought into the draw- 
ing-room at Compiégne for his mother’s 
good-night kiss—soft and warm from his 
evening sleep, with tumbled curls and be- 
wildered eyes, ‘watching the light with 
the profoundly serious air of little boys.” 
The white innocence of his babyhood is 
the foil which deepens the blackness of 


the sordid intrigues, the dissolute schem- 
-ing, which go on around him. 


The last picture which Zola has chosen 
to give has something akin to the boy’s 
lonely death. Perhaps nostronger impres- 
sion of him was carried away by strangers 
than that of the isolated dignity, the sol- 
itary pomp, with which his father saw fit 
to surround him. Zola uses him in this 


last as the symbol of a power to be hated, - 


and yet to be served for the sake of serv- 
ing a base self. 

At the end of a day of storm and gloom 
Rougon, the discarded and supplanted 
minister, who has felt his work crum- 
bling beneath him, his friends deserting 
him, slowly descends the avenue of the 
Champs Elysées in the bitterness of baf- 
fled strength. ‘All at once behind him 
he heard’a grand trot, the approach of a 
cadenced gallop, from which the earth 
trembled. He turned. It was a cortége 
which was approaching through the mire 
of the street, under the broken light of 
the copper-tolored sky —a return from 
the Bois—lighting with the brilliancy of 
the uniforms the drowned depths of the 
Champs Elysées. Before and behind 
galloped pickets of dragoons. In the 
middle rolled a closed landau drawn by 
four horses, whilst at the two doors were 
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two grooms in grand costume, braided 
with gold, receiving impassive the con- 
tinuous splashes from the wheels, and 
covered with a layer of liquid mud from 
their boots to their caps. And in the black 
of the closed landau a child alone appear- 
ed, the Prince Imperial, looking out on 
the world, his ten fingers spread apart, 
his pink nose crushed against the glass. 
“*Ha! that frog!’ said, smiling, a la- 
borer who was pushing a barrow. ~ 
“Rougon had stopped, musing, and 
watched the cortége whirling on through 
the shower of splashes, spattering even 
the lower branches of the trees.” 
C. B. M. 


“ ASTONISHING THE BRITISHERS.” 


THERE must always be something dis- 
tinctly pleasing to the impartial Amer- 
ican in the cheerful alacrity with which 
English writers condemn our culture as 
faulty, our ambition as futile and our 
general behavior as coarse. Their best 
newspapers never feel such a pressure 
upon their columns but that they are will- 
ing to give liberal space to any chronicle 
of our imperfections. They seem to ran- 
sack our journals for consistent instances 
of what they believe to be Americanisms. 
To be an American is in their eyes to 
commit solecisms: accordingly, some 
glaring and grotesque absurdity is the 
best index of our civilization. The Pail 
Mall Gazette offers, among its foreign 
and domestic items, an account of the 
way American churches are conducted. 
The church in question belongs to a col- 
ored Baptist society in Brooklyn, where 
two pastors are contending for the pul- 
pit, each at the head of a faction, and 
the religious services are conducted by 
the clergyman who gets ahead in the 
race to the altar. Matters came to a 
crisis when the two claimants arrived 
at the place of worship simultaneously, 
when “a controversy arose causing great 
excitement. A stalwart sister struck an 
opposition brother, knocking him down 
and making his nose bleed. Then en- 
sued a fierce fight, in which the two pas- 
tors and most of their followers joined. 
The‘ Rev. Sanders’ party drove the‘ Rev. 
Treadwell’ party out, but the latter, 
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returning with reinforcements, whipped 
their enemies soundly, and divine ser- 
vice was performed without further in- 
terruption.” One might read our own 
papers long and laboriously without hav- 
ing the eye alight on this characteristic 
item. But we of course distinctly recog- 
nize it as something native and American. 

The Saturday Review, never behind- 
hand in its efforts to hold the mirror up 
to us, displaying every amiable feature 
in its cracked surface, finds something 
to laugh at in our attempts to shoot with 
bows and arrows. “With their [the 
Americans’] usual eagerness to adopt 
anything English,” says the Saturday, 
“and their characteristic anxiety to out- 
do us in anything we attempt, and espe- 
cially to beat us with our own weapons, 
it is surprising that they should have al- 
lowed archery to remain so long in the 
background.” It seems that a national 
archery-meeting has been held at Chi- 
cago. “It was not to be expected,” pur- 
sues the Saturday, “that the competi- 
tors would be content to imitate the pro- 
gramme of an English meeting and 
humbly to follow its scores at a respect- 
ful distance. The more novelties they 
could introduce the better, and if they 
could only accomplish some feat that 
would astonish the Britishers, happy 
would they be.” 

Accordingly, with (according to the 
Saturday) the feeling that the eyes of 
England were upon them, these ingeni- 
ous archers went to work to surpass the 
effete civilization of the Old World by 
joining their tournament to the excite- 
ments of a circus-field alive with clowns, 
giraffes, lemonade-men and hurdy -gur- 
dys. All sorts of things occurred which 
make the English readers thank God 
they are not as the Americans are. To 
quote from the Saturday, “ Contrasted 
with the quiet procedure of an archery- 
meeting in this country was a feature 
which will make our lady-archers smile, 
while they will not fail to congratulate 
themselves that their ways are not as 
those of lady-archers across the water.” 
The writer alludes to the vociferous ap- 
plause given to the “fair archeresses” 
as “arrow after arrow punctured the gold 
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or the red” (in the words of the eloquent 
American reporter). 

“If grades of society are recognized at 
all in their country,” the Saturday goes 
on to say, “it may be that American 
‘archeresses’ belong to a class different 
from the corresponding one in this coun- 
try; but English ladies would never ac- 
quiesce in such public applause. It would 
be as much out of harmony with their 
tastes and feelings as circus-cries and 


hurdy-gurdys would be out of place on™ 


the archery-ground. It is a noticeable 
fact that archery, as a pastime, has nev- 
er been taken up in this country by any 
but ladies and gentlemen ; but then, too, 
we are informed that in point of respec- 
tability, dress and general ‘tone’ the 
folks at the late Chicago meeting would 
do very well as a ‘first-class opera au- 
dience.’” 

One of the chief misfortunes of being 
an Englishman is that by his birthright 
he is incapacitated from looking at other 
nations from any point of view except 
over their heads. It is not therefore 
strange that habit and observation fail 
to give him any clear idea of the actual 
character of the lamentable and eccen- 
tric proceedings going on below him. 
All he can do is to gasp to his fellow- 
critic, “John Thomas, hodd!” and 
Jolin Thomas sighs back, “ Jeemes, doo- 
sid hodd!”’ 


CHERBULIEZ AND HIS WIFE. 


Some time since I noticed in an Amer- 
ican journal of high character a para- 
graph describing the courtship and mar- 
riage of the novelist Cherbuliez. So long 
as he is living a man’s domestic life is 
not, in my opinion, a proper subject for 
discussion in print, but an entirely false 
story can best be laid at rest by telling 
the true one. First, however, let me give 
the original version : “ M. Cherbuliez is a 
native of Switzerland. Not many years 
ago he visited a German watering-place 
for the benefit of his health, and was so 
charmed with the beauty, grace and good 
sense of a young- maiden who attended 
the spring that the susceptible Cherbu- 
liez fell madly in love with her, and, to 
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the no small astonishment of her friends’ 
and the disgust of his somewhat aristo- 
cratic family, announced in all serious- 
ness his intention of marrying the low-. 
born German girl, and carried it out © 
within six weeks of the day that the 
pretty maiden handed him his first glass 
of spring water. Returning after his mar- 
riage to Geneva, his friends and family 
refused to recognize madame, and so it 
came to pass that M. Cherbuliez turned 
his back in disgust upon his native land 
and proceeded to Paris,” etc. 
Cherbuliez was born in Geneva, his 
father having been a younger brother of 
the well-known bookseller of the same 
name. The family is one of the most 
eminent of the Geneva bourgeoisie, and 
the novelist was very well situated social- 
ly. His cleverness was at an early age 
remarkable, and his published squibs 
and articles attracted much attention, 
especially among his friends, for he de- 
lighted in venting his humor upon things 
and persons that the Genevans held dear. 
It was this propensity—not his marriage 
—which made his native town too hot to 
hold him. One of his closest friends was 
a lady much older than himself, in whose 
house he spent much of his time. There 
he frequently saw a young girl sewing— 
a girl so pretty and sweet that he became 
greatly interested in her. But he reflected 
that he wanted something besides these 
qualities in his wife, and so did not make 
love to her. What he did do was to try 
an experiment which had often been tried 
before, for the most part unsuccessfully. 
He went to his friend, told her he was 
interested in the girl, and proposed to 
her that, as a favor to him, she should’ 
take her under her protection and edu- 
cate her. When this had been done, and 
not before, Cherbuliez was again to see 
her at his friend’s house. All happened 
as desired, and the married life of M. 
and Madame Cherbuliez has been a 
most harmonious ore. She is a devo- 
ted mother, and he a very hard-working 
man, writing not only novels, but also fre- 
quent art-criticisms and political articles 
in the Revue des deux Mondes under the 
signature of “G. Valbert.” A. V. 
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Sketches of Paris. By Edmondo de Amicis. 
Translated from the Italian by W. W. C. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Traduttori traditori (* translators traitors”) 

is an old Italian saying. We recommend it to 
Signor de Amicis as the motto for the next 
American edition of his Sketches of Paris, 
instead of the civil note which now serves 
as introduction. Without the original at 
hand, one can but divine the errors of the 
translation, but an obvious one is the mis- 
use of words with the prefix “7#,” which 
does not always signify repetition, any more 
than “ve”? does in remain, relief. ‘ Athou- 
sand people reunited have but one soul with 
which to feel and comprehend.” The parti- 
ciple here is manifestly rizmzti, which, like 
the French véunis, merely means assembled. 
Studio is used for study in speaking of a lit- 
erary man’s workroom. ‘“ Zola became an- 
gry, and threw down the gauntlet to Paris by 
publishing the famous Curée, . . . that su- 
perb and horrid saturnalia of rogues ... in 
which the most honest woman is a mediator.” 
There can hardly be a doubt that the Ital- 
ian word is mediatrice, and if the fair trans- 
lator did not like to say procuress she might 
have written go- between. Her renderings 
are sometimes absurdly literal: ‘‘ Here Paris 
commences to appear;” “There is not a 
shadow on the sidewalks, in which one 
could find a pin” under the illumination of 
the city at night; “A mountain in the Alps,” 
instead of, simply, “One of the Alps.” But 
worst of all is the style itself, and ignorance 
of English is at the root of it: “ He did not 
try, but assailed, all the fields of art, and broke 
out of them raging.” The verbs here should 
be attempt and assaulted: with the construc- 
tion we will not meddle. ‘You may walk 
among garters sufficient in number to pro- 
vide all the lovers of Frisia with their wed- 
ding - presents :” “all the lovers in Fries- 
land” is probably meant. ‘“ You would like 
to hear from the mouth of the great Got the 
sublime Efface of Les Fourchambaults” (sic). 
This awkward phrase leaves it doubtful wheth- 
er the translator has understood the allusion. 
So, too, when Cosetta is mentioned in the list 
of Victor Hugo’s creations, we meet with 
the following sentence: “I think of his su- 
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perb Orient, his tremendous Middle Ages, 
Pritre pour tous of the infanta who loves 
the rose, while Philip the Second loves the 
Armada.” © This should read, “ Priere pour 
tous, of the Infanta who loves the rose,’’ etc.; 
Pritre pour tous and La rose de [ Infante are 
‘the names of separate poems. These blun- 
ders, however —and others in which mal- 
punctuation produces sheer, nonsense — lie 
between the translator and printer, and the 
sins of the latter are enough to damn the 
book: they are most glaring in the proper 
names—Angier for Augier, Mazoni for Man- 
zoni, Thunkassy for Munkacsy, Campagna 
des Indes for Compagnie des Indes, victor 
Hugo, régisters, wine of cyprus, “ shown” 
for “shone.” There are so many typograph- 
ical errors that the translator should have 
the benefit of the doubt when doubt is pos- 
sible. Although her English is often bad, it 
is sometimes very good, with considerable 
flexibility and capacity of expression and a 
large choice of words. The task of render- 
ing a style so unlike anything in English 
literature was a serious undertaking and be- 
set with difficulties: it is done well enough 
to show that it might have been done better 
by the same person, but ill enough to remain 
a reproach to a person who attempted what 
she had not the knowledge, practice or appli- 
cation to execute. 

To turn from the translator to the author, 
the highest praise which can be bestowed 
upon his book is to say that, with all the 
drawbacks and defects in the shape in which 
it is presented to us, it is interesting, spark- 
ling, amusing, agreeable in the highest de- 
gree. Signor de Amicis has a brilliant, deli- ° 
cate intellect, perceptions as rapid and sub- 
tle as intuitions, a wit so polished and fine- 
pointed that it pierces to the vitals without 
drawing a drop of blood or leaving a visible 
wound. He unites a satirical bent with an 
enthusiastic disposition, a combination which 
produces the most sympathetic quality of 
mind. His books must lose by being read 
in even the best English; Latin raptures 
sound exaggerated in the language of mod- 
erate emotions and ‘measured expression; 
yet his talent and charm are strong enough 
to overcome the obstacles of an alien tongue 
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and: temperament, and the reader is carried 
along swimmingly on the flood of words. 
Wordiness is Signor de Amicis’s fault: he 
has a wonderful flow of language, an ex- 
traordinary vocabulary, and his descriptions 
are apt to degenerate into mere catalogues 
or strings of adjectives and substantives, 
like those remarkable productions which the 
French denominate “the inventions of Vic- 
tor Hugo.’’ He has an intense admiration 
for M. Hugo, who exercises a baleful influ- 
ence over his mode of writing; but Signor 
de Amicis owes none of his peculiar elo- 
quence, his acuteness, his lightness of hand, 
to his great idol. The swarm in which his 
impressions come, and the torrent in which 
he pours them forth, make it almost impossi- 
ble to give extracts. One must read the whole 
“ First Day in Paris”’ to share the crowd, rush, 
whirl, blaze, daze of sights and sensations 
which he records. Description is not Sig- 
nor de Amicis’s strongest point: he enumer- 
ates and specifies too much, and gives no gen- 
eral view or striking aspect: he shows us too 
many component parts for us to embrace the 
idea of a whole. But his picture of the de- 
partment of machinery at the Paris Exposi- 
tion is magnificent and highly imaginative : 
he compares the place, very happily, to an 
ode of Victor Hugo’s, and lavishes similes 
and suggestions enough for a poem of his 
own were he minded to write one. ‘ There 
are two galleries as long as the Champ de 
Mars, very broad and full of light, in which 
a thousand enormous machines, an army of 
cyclops in metal, menacing and superb, raise 
their heads, arms, clubs, blades, thick and in- 
tricate, up to the highest arch, producing the 
uproar of a battle. An immense transforma- 
tion of things is taking place on all sides... . 
The great ice- machine emits a furious icy 
breath among the fiery exhalations of the 
gas-machines. . . . In other portions of the 
hall is felt the marvellous and horrible life of 
monsters with a hundred mouths and hands, 
which irritate the nerves, deafen the ears and 
confuse the mind. Here and there one sees 
the raw material disappear into the gloomy 
mouths of these colossal creatures, and re- 
appear above some moments afterward, half 
worked up, as if carried in triumph, then 
hidden again, dashed below to suffer the 
final torments. Here the arms of giants are 
at work, there the fingers of a fairy. On one 
side work presents itself under the aspect of 
a bloodthirsty destroyer, between enormous 
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iron teeth and claws of steel, which crush 
and tear to pieces with an infernal racket, in 
which one hears the confused sound of human 
laments among an intricate, dizzy and fero- 
cious set of wheels that would reduce to pow- 
der a Titan as if he were atrifle in glass. On 
another side the tame monster caresses the 
imprisoned material, rollsit into balls, smooths 
it and polishes it as if it were only at play. 
Otker colossal machines, like those for weav- 
ing, make strange and mysterious motions, 
almost human in appearance, with a certain 
languid grace peculiar to feminine move- 
ments, which inspire one with an inexplica- 
ble spirit of repugnance, as if they were liv- 
ing beings whose form one could not un- 
derstand.” The entire chapter on the Expo- 
sition produces, be this a fault or a merit, the 
same sense of hurry, confusion, fatigue and 
desire to skip which such a show actually 
begets. 

The papers on Victor Hugo and Emile 
Zola are a mixture of elaborate criticism and 
clever personal gossip. About M. Hugo— 
granting him to be as great as Signor de 
Amicis believes—we suppose that his ad- 
mirer is right. There are a few geniuses so 
fertile and potent that they must be accepted 
with their tremendous failings, like the forces 
of Nature, like the seasons, sunshine, storms, 
tide, fire, water, with whose ways of doing 
their work, although beautiful and beneficial 
on the whole, mortals have much fault to 
find. Signor de Amicis gives the most com- 
prehensive, penetrating, exhaustive analysis 
of the genius and work of these two authors. 
He looks them boldly in the face—sees every 
merit, but does not blink a single defect. He 
worships strength, and Zola’s force impresses 
him: his poetical imagination is captured by 
the other’s powerful realism. We cannot 
think his critical judgments infallible, for, 
after stating the case for and against Zola, 
he gives a verdict in his favor. The condi- 
tion of art, literature and the drama in Italy 
for centuries has been unfavorable to the 
development of the critical faculty. There is 
a want of taste, of refinement, of what the 
French call justesse, in an Italian’s opinions 
on such matters, which is to be detected 
in Signor Amicis’s way of seeing, feeling, 
enjoying and writing. We do not know 
how these articles were first published, but 
they have in a faint degree, though disguised 
with pungent, aromatic, delicious essences, 
the odor of the newspaper. There runs 
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through the pzean of Paris an almost in- 
audible undertone, suggestive of the per- 
functory accents of the reporter. But these 
slight blemishes we ascribe to circumstances 
or accident, fully believing that the author’s 
natural place, and that which he cannot fail 
to find, is in the first rank of contemporary 
writers. 


Haworth’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The most striking feature in Mrs. Burnett’s 
writings is intensity of feeling, incident and 
style. Her themes are interwoven with some 
question of the day — one which appeals to 
the sympathies of the widest thinkers, and 
which agitates vaguely even the emptiest 
heads. In Haworth’s the struggle of labor 
and capital connects itself with the private 
griefs and convulsions which form the main 
thread of the story. A smothered intensity 
pervades the narrative and characterizes the 
principal actors, who come before us always 
with an outward calm, or attempt at calm, 
which covers fierce inward storms. They 
are surcharged with suppressed passion. Be- 
neath the marble pride of Miss Ffrench, the 
intellectual self-control of Murdoch and the 
more transparent roughness of Haworth the 
same ferment is at work in the same intense 
undermining way. The least word uttered 
by one to another of these fire - eaters is like 
a scattering of dynamite: it is a narrow es- 
cape if the explosion for which the reader is 
constantly looking does not take place. They 
are men of iron, these Lancashire factory- 
men — full of energy, but chary of speech. 
Their utterances are as brief and epigram- 
matic as the speech of the Lacedzmonians. 

This energy, brusqueness and passion comes 
out finely in the character of Haworth, which 
is really an admirable piece of work, original, 
vigorous and well sustained. The man who 
by twenty years of single, strenuous exertion 
has risen, without influence or education, from 
the workhouse to the position he covets as sole 
owner of the great iron-works, is not merely 
the chief personage but gives its life to the 
book. There is a large element of pictu- 
resjueness in the strange, brutal, paradoxi- 
cal being whose vices are worn with flagrant 
bravado in full view or defiantly flung for- 
ward, while an incongruous little spot of ten- 
derness, which he does not know what to do 
with, is hidden shamefacedly away. It isa 
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pathetic picture too, for it is evident through- 
out that failure is in store for Haworth, and 
that whatever prizes there may be to distrib- 
ute at the end will fall to Murdoch’s share. 
The strong, successful man struggling in weak 
bewilderment against the subtle power of an 
overmastering passion, and being dragged 
down as many a strong man has been by 
silken cords, awakens interest and pity. 
Miss Ffrench, the Delilah of this Lancashire 
Samson, fails to impress her fascinations upon 
the reader. The very effort made by the wri- 
ter to keep her true to the character designed 
has overshot the mark, and resulted in the 
destruction of her personality. The lines of 
the portrait are too rigid. Mrs. Burnett is 
constantly insisting upon her coldness, her 
self-control, and has made her so cold as to 
chill our interest. She is so persistently self- 
contained, and parades before us with her 
heart so carefully covered up, that we lose 
all curiosity as to what is under the cover, 
and seriously doubt if there be anything at 
all.! A more powerful revelation than the 
author has given us in the last chapter would 
be needed to remove the impression which 
the coldness of this nymph creates in the 
earlier ones.. 

Mrs. Burnett aims at artistic ends, at pro- 
ducing effects rather than pleasing, and, 
though she is not a consummate artist, her 
work is often effective. Her style is brusque 
and forcible, and her method is that of con- 
centration and suggestiveness—never defin- 
ing what can be told by a hint, and never 
elaborating where a clear, direct stroke is 
possible. She disdains by-play and idle 
talk: every conversation advances the plot, 
and every movement has its connection with 
the mainspring of the book. It is a method 
which shows definite artistic purpose, besides 
carrying the reader forward at that exciting 
pace which we demand of fiction. But the 
effort is too perceptible at times, and there 
is a tendency to mannerism which could 
hardly fail to betray itself in a style so care- 
fully individualized. 


The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitz- 

— LL.D. New York: Harper & 

rothers. 

Few writers can have won so large and 
deserved a reputation on so small a basis of 
literary skill as Charles Lever. He had tal- 
ent, but was not a cultivated writer ; his style 
was careless and heavy; he was neither a great 
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humorist nor a great wit, but he had the gift 
of genuine fun of the sturdy, honest sort which 
is bottled up in old English comedies. Those 
early Irish novels of his are rich with a dith- 
yrambic mirth and hearty good - fellowship 
which made Maginn declare that he would 
rather borrow money to get drunk with the 
author of Charles O’ Malley than get drunk 
at the costliest expense of any other scrib- 
bler. Their gallant soldier-heroes dashed 
through this world @ bride abattue, carrying 
all before them, and would doubtless, if their 
right of entrance to the next were disputed, 
have cleared its gates at a bound. 

When Lever abandoned this tone for the 
more sober one of his later books, he left a 
field in which he was without a rival for one 
in which he was surpassed, and even dis- 
tanced, by his competitors. His biographer 
gives us a choice of reasons in explanation 
of this change, ascribing it on one page to 
soreness at Thackeray’s satires of Tom Burke 
and Lorrequer, and in another place to Le- 
ver’s conviction that his power lay in depict- 
ing the higher phases of character. ‘“ Con- 
viction”’ is perhaps too strong a word, for 
the most striking point in the picture the 
book presents of Lever is his want of vital 
faith in his work and of literary ambition. 
A noted talker, he craved the stimulus of life 
and society, and writing seems to have been 
always an irksome task to him. Thus, al- 
though he worked hard, it was with a view 
to finishing, not to improving, his work. 
We find him spurred on to write his first 
romances by his publisher, McGlashen, who 
made criticisms and suggestions as they pro- 
ceeded, and was probably the best friend to 
his pen, for the books thus written were not 
only the most successful, but the most en- 
during. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick has been active in procur- 
ing materials for his biography, and has got 
together a large number of “ recollections” 
from friends and acquaintances of the nov- 
elist; but he has not used his material to 
advantage. Instead of delivering a plain, un- 
varnished tale, he quotes this person and that, 
stops in his account of a simple fact to give 
his references, and sprinkles paragraphs with 
quotation-marks in a way that is hopelessly 
confusing. Any quotations are preferable, 
however, to originality.in such a form as this 
brief but pointless sentence: ‘“ Virgil and 
Socrates were mute owls.” What Mr. Fitz- 
patrick probably means is, that Virgil could 
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write better than he‘ sal Socrates 
could talk better than he could'write, His’ 


attempt to express the two ideas in one breath 
is like saying that a blind and.a deaf man:are © 


both blind, because one cannot see.‘and the 
The book. is disfigured” 
by a good many similar inaccuracies and in. 


other cannot hear. 


consistencies. 
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Joan of Arc; or, The Maid of Orleans. By 
Jules Michelet. To which is appended De 
Quincey’s Essays on the same. (Fitch’s 
Popular Library, No. 13.) Rochester: 
George W. Fitch. 

Surry of Eagle’s Nest; or, The Memoirs of 
a Staff Officer serving in Virginia. Edited 
from the manuscripts of Colonel Surry, by 
John Esten Cooke. 

The Summer and its Diseases. By James C. 
Wilson, M.D. (American Health Primers. 
Vol. III.) Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blak- 
iston. 

Summer-Savory, gleaned from Rural Nooks 
in Pleasant Weather. By Benjamin F. 
Taylor, LL.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Othello, the Moor 
of Venice. Edited, with notes, by William 
J. Rolfe, A.M. New York : Harper & Bros. 

The Life of John of Barneveld. By John 
Lothrop Motley, D.C.L., LL.D. (Two 
volumes.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Piling of Tophet: A Lunatic’s Problem 
for the World to Solve. John T, Fowler. 
New York: Henry T. Cornett. 

The Light of Asia; or, The Great Renuncia- 
tion. By Edward Arnold, M.A.,F.R.G.S. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

Markof. By Henry Gréville. (Cheap Edi- 
tion for the Million.) Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

Rancy Cotton’s Courtship. By Major Joseph 
Jones. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 


The Rougon-Macquart Family. By Emile 


Zola. Foeaiene : T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

A Man’s a Man for a’ That. (Knickerbocker 
Novels.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ethics; or, Science of Se a By John Bas- 
com. New York: G. P Putnam’ s Sons. 

Common Mind-Troubles. By J. Mortimer 
Granville. Salem: S. E. Cassino. 

Wayside Leaves. By J. Luella Dowd. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A True Republic. By Albert Stickney. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Burke. By John Morley. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 
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Bagster’s Biblia Sacra Polyglotta. 

Reduced from $60.00 to $20.00. 
_ Messrs. J. B. Lipprncott & Co. have on 
hand a small remainder of ‘‘ Bagster’s Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta,” in two volumes, large 
folio, half bound in morocco, Roxburgh 
pattern, which they offer at $20.00 ne? till 
the lot is sold. 

The SACRA PoLyGLotta is in- 
valuable to the Biblical Student, who can, 
by its aid, compare with facility the various 
Texts of the Bible. Every Clergyman, also, 
will find it a great addition to his library. 

The advantages offered by this Polyglot 
Bible are great. Unlike the older Poly- 
glots, it addresses itself primarily to the 
Interpretation of Scripture. It gives under 
one simultaneous view the Hebrew Text, 
the two ancient indispensable versions, the 
Septuagint and the Vulgate, and a series 
of the best European translations. 

The older Polyglots, the Complutensian, 
the Antwerp, the Paris, and the London, 
are inaccessible to most people, and many 
would find a difficulty in using them; but 
this Modern Polyglot is at once accessible, 
convenient, moderate in price, and of easy 
practical use. The study of Hebrew is 
spreading every day, the Greek is familiar 
to most Biblical Students, while the Latin 
and European Versions are more or less 
universally understood. 


Bishop Coverdale says in the prologue 


of his Bible: ‘ Sure I am that there cometh 
more knowledge and understanding of the 
Scripture by their sundry translations, than 
by all the glosses of our sophistical doc- 
tors.” 


The New TESTAMENT is presented on a 
precisely similar plan, with a Supplement 
containing the Peschito Syriac Version. - 

This Polyglot also contains Tables of the 
Various Readings of the Hebrew, the Septu- 
agint, the Greek, and Syriac New Testa- 
ments, 

As only twenty copies of this work can 
.| be had at this low price, it is important that 
those wishing to purchase give the matey, 
immediate attention. 


New at Attractive Books for Boys and 
Girls. 

Tur attention of our readers is invited to to 
the list of new and attractive juveniles now 
ready, as announced upon another page of 
this issue, of which works the American 
Bookseller speaks as follows : 

‘Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are as 
usual early in the field with a line of new 
books for the children. .The series of 
quartos which they commenced in 1876 
with ‘The Prattler’ they have continued 
each year, giving us such popular books 
as ‘ The Budget’ and ‘ The Playmate ;’ and 
this season they publish a volume, entitled 
‘The Boys and Girls’ Treasury,’ which is 
fully up to the standard of Uncle Herbert's 
former works. These are books that no 
parents need fear to give to their children, 
and Santa Claus will receive a warmer 
welcome if he carries a pack of them to 
distribute to the young folks, _ 

““¢The Picture Alphabet,’ Cousin 
| Daisy, an elegant alphabet book, contain- 


‘| ing large letters with a full-page picture to 
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and the book is a fine specimen of printing. 


Romeo,’ ‘My: Young Soldier," 


‘ The New Tea Things,’ ‘ Face in the Glass’ 
are the titles of four volumes of choice 
stories selected from ‘The Prattler.’ These 
little books are gems in their way, with. 
pictures bright, cheerful, and pleasing. 

"My Picture Story Book” is issued at 
a reduced price, with a new board cover on 
which there is a pretty picture. 
“Famous Fairy Tales” form a series 
of eight small quartos containing such 
charming and familiar fairy tales as ‘ Cin- 
derella,’ ‘Robin Hood,’ etc., in words of 
one syllable. Each volume contains col- 
ored illustrations, and the illuminated 
covers are after the style of Walter Crane. 

«Mother Goose’s Melodies,’ containing 
all that has ever come to light of her mem- 
orable writings, illustrated throughout with 
wood engravings, in small quarto with 
illuminated covers. This juvenile seems 
to outlive all other juvenile books. For 
years to come the homes of the rich and 
poor will echo with the music of its ditties. 

“The success of ‘The Indestructible 
My Primer,’ a book printed on linen last 
year by J. B. Lippincott & Co., has led the 
publishers to add three books to the same 
line in their new issues of the coming 
season. ‘The Picture Alphabet,’ by Cousin 
Daisy, is a large 4to, with big letters and 
full-page pictures, by far the largest and 
prettiest book on linen that has yet ap- 


peared. 


‘about fifty pages of thes¢ popular melodies, 


with pictures to suit, and. corresponds in 


size to ‘ My Indestructible. 
Indestructible A B C: Book’ is a little book 


| of sixteen pages, with the alphabet illus- 


trated with pictures and thyme. It is a 
marvel of cheapness, being the cheapest 
linen book of its size that. we have ever 

In the early part of the present century 
Jane Taylor and her sisters published a 
collection of poems for infant minds. The 
volume was reprinted in Boston by the old 
house of Francis & Co., with eighty illus- 
trations, after the style of Bewick. It had 
a large sale; two generations of children 
have used copies from these plates, and 
now we have from the press of J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. the same edition, printed on 
good paper and very neatly bound. The 
authors of these poems had a great affec- 
tion for the race of children, and seemed 
to have studied their capacities, habits, and 
wants, and adapted verses to their compre- 
hension. Many who are well along in 
years will remember the verse on the title- 
page: 

; «In books, or work, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be past ; 
That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last.’’ j 

‘“‘ Parents will desire this edition on ac- 
count of its association with their early life, 
and will bestow it on their children." 


JUST ISSUED. 


MARLITT’S NEW NOVEL.—IN THE SCHILLINCSCOURT. 


A Romance. 


VIVA. 
A Novel. 
etc. Cheap Edition. 


From the German of E. MARLITT, author of “The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” 
“The Second Wife,” etc. By Mrs. A. L. WIsTER. 


12mo. Extra cloth. $1. 


By Mrs, Forrester, author of “* Rhona,’’. “ Diana Carew,” “ Mignon,” *¢ Dolores,” 


16mo. Paper cover. 50 cents. 


A GUIDE TO THE POPULAR TERMS IN SCIENCE AND 


ArT. By C.-BANKEs BROOKES. Large 12mo. 


THE CROSS. 


A Series of Poems. By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 


Extra cloth. 


16mo. Extra cloth. 


LECTURES ON POPULAR AND SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
By the EARL oF CAITHNESS, F.R.S. Delivered at various times and places, Second pigsty: 


Edition. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.00. 


TICKNOR’S POEMS. 


' The Poems of Frank O. Ticknor, M.D. Edited by K. M. R., with an lapeiacory Notice 


of the Author by PAUL H. HAYNE. 


12mo. 
6 


Extra cloth. $1, 50. 
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OF SWEDENBORC’S WORKS... 
A. Compendium. of the Writings of Samoa. M. 
WARREN. Second and Revised Edition. a Biographi cal Introduction 
BIGELow. With fine Portrait from steel.’  8vox Rater $3.00. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 


From the Cornhill Magazine.) To which is added The 10Gb Funeral ‘of Napoleon. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. With Illustrations ‘by the. Author, 
and M, Fitegerald, vol. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $1.25. Seventeenth 
Work of the New and Popular Edition of Thackeray's Works. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE BOYS’ AND CIRLS’ TREASURY. 
A Collection of Pictures and Stories for Boys and Girls. Edited by UNCLE HERBERT. With 
138 Illustrations. Uniform with “The Prattler,” “ The Budget,” etc. Bound in half cloth, 
gilt back, elegant chromo side. $1.25. Also, in cloth, extra black and gold. $1.75. 


No juveniles have ever in the same length of time had so large a sale as these om te 


“Uncle Herbert.” The large sale of the new volume of the series ‘iba year i 
appreciation of the young people for books of real merit. 
THE PICTURE. ALPHABET. 
By Cousin Daisy. Containing large letters, with a full stg see to each letter. Es- 
pecially adapted to very young children. Large 4to. with elegant chromo side. 
pages. 75 cents, 
baby 
OUR ROMEO, AND OTHER STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Selected from “The Prattler.” With over 30 Illustrations. 96 pages. ‘Tiuminated 
sides, socents. 
MY YOUNC SOLDIER, AND OTHER INTERESTING 
Storigs. -Selected from ‘The Prattler.” With over 30 Illustrations, 96 pages. 
Illuminated sides. 50 cents, 
THE NEW TEA THINGS, AND OTN ER STORIES FOR 
THE Younc. Selected from. “ The Tilustrations. 96 pages. Boards. 
Illuminated sides, 50 cents. 
FACE IN THE CLASS, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Selected from “‘ The: Prattler.” With 39 Illustrations. 96 pages. Boards. 
sides. 50 cents. : 
FAMOUS FAIRY TALES. 
Told in Words of One Syllable. By Harriet B. “ Gulliver i in, in Lilipat 
and “Puss in Boots;” ‘Goody Two Shoes,’ and “Tom Thumb;” 
Wonderful Lamp,” and “ Whittington and ‘His Cat ;” “ Valentine and Orson, ” and “ Little Red 
Riding Hood ;” “Cinderella,” and “ The Fair One with Golden Locks ;” Robin Hood,” 
and ‘Hop-O” My-Thumb ; ;” “Blue Beard,’’ and.‘ Jack and the Bean Stalk ;” Beauty and 
the ge and “Children in the Wood.” With elegant illuminated covers. Small 4to. 
Boards. Each volume containing two colored Illustrations. Price per vol., 40 cents. 
For the. first time these charming and familiar fairy tales are ae oe pleas in words of one sees 
thus making them plain to the youngest child. No nursery should be without them. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S MELODIES. 
Containing all that have ever come to light of her memorable writings. Illustrated throughout 
with Wood Engravings. Small 4to. Illuminated board covers. 96 pages. 50 cents) | © 
Mother Goose's Melodies" has for years been highly appreciated and enjoyed 
It will always be welcomed. 
ORICINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. 
By JANE TaYLor and her Sisters. With 80 Illustrations. 4to. Extra cloth, gilt. st .00. 


BOOKS PRINTED ON LINEN. 


MY PICTURE ALPHABET. 
By Cousin Datsy. Containing large letters, and 27 full-page 
Flexible linen covers. 55 pages. $1.00. 


MOTHER COOSE’S MELODIES. 
With many Illustrations. Small 4to, Flexible linen covers, 48.pages. 60 cents: .-. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE ‘‘MY’’ PRIMER. | 
Printed entirely on linen. 48 pages. 66 Illustrations. 4to. The largest and best book of the 
kind ever made. 60 cents. 
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Lippincott & Cos Monthly Builtetin of 


MY INDESTRUCTIBLE A B C BOOK. °° 
With | 30 Pictures. Small 4to. Flexible. linen covers. 16 pages. 15 cents, tee fr, 


ers 


RECENTLY 


MADELON LEMOINE. | 
A Novel. By Mrs. LeirH ADAms, author of ‘ Winstowe,” 66 My Land: of Beulah,” et 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. Paper cover. 75 cents. 

“A carefully-written book; thoughtful, pleasant, and high toned, The plot of the story is well 
worked out, and the book’is, on the whole, very readable."’"— London Athenaum. 

‘“‘ The plot is skilfully woven, and the ype hs domestic life it involves is cleverly told. The aah ee 
has a happy faculty of description and fine in character-drawing. Once taken up, this 
not be dropped until read through.” —.S¢. Louis Republican. 

“In this novel Mrs. Adams has made a decided hit; she has produced a story that pessaanes a 
large amount of human interest, and is bound to give her a high rank as a story-writer, scene is 
laid in England, and the interest centres about a few characters which are finely drawn. There are 
some fine pieces of description to be found in the book, and the plot is of sustained interest. It isa 


production well worthy of perusal." — Boston Post. 


THE MARABLE FAMILY. 
_ANovel. By SHALER HiLLyer. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

“‘ Abounds in interest, has an attractive plot, a number of well-developed characters, oni an 
interest that is skilfully sustained throughout. The style is fresh and lively asarule. . . The 
book as a whole has much that will repay the reading, and is an interesting picture of Southern life.” 

ton Saturday Evening Gasette. 

“ A very ow rp bees of fiction. The characters are well drawn, and the story is well told.” 
— St, Louis Republican 

“The characters are well drawn, and the plot and situations such as to give full play to their 
peculiar traits. The style is easy and flowing, and the novel keeps up its interest to the end. Iti isa 
very enjoyable romance."—Baltimore Gasetie. 


RABELAIS. 
By WALTER BESANT, M.A. 16mo. Fine cloth. ‘$1 .0o. Being the Eighth Volume of 
“ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. Other volumes of the 
series in preparation. 
“Mr. Besant has made his studies bravely and effectively, and has furnished the most popular 
account of Rabelais that has ever appeared in English." —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
“Mr. Walter Besant has done an uncommonly clever bit of work in the volume on ‘ Rabelais.’ 
-_. To present such an author in an English dress, and not only so, but in a work desi; es- 
pecially for the very classes from whom Rabelais is necessarily hidden away, is a task from which most 
men would have shrunk appalled by the difficulties that surrounded it. Mr. Besant has undertaken it, 


and the result is not a little creditable to his skill, his scholarship, and his good taste." —New York 
Evening Post. 


DOLORES. 
A Novel. By Mrs. FoRRESTER, author of “ Rhona,”’ “ Viva,” 6 Mignon,” ete: Cheap 
Edition. 16mo. Paper cover. 50 cents. 
“It has such attractive elements that, once begun, the reader's attention will be absorbed and 
chained to the end." —Pitésburgh Commercial. 
‘tA capitally told story; a good, old-fashioned love-story of the very best school.''—Peterson's 


“The story is vivacious and interesting in style and in plot.""—Boston Post. 

‘The characters are outlined with stre and precision, and, while highly dramatic at times, 
there is a cheerful vivacity of tone which gives it the flavor of an old-fashioned migraine am Pittsburgh 
Telegraph. 

DIANA CAREW. 


A Novel. By Mrs. FoRRESTER, author of “Rhona,” «Viva, ’? «¢ Mignon,” « Dolores,” etc. 
Cheap Edition. 16mo. Paper cover. 50 cents. 


“A story of remarkable power and interest. The characters are drawn with such distinctness, and 
they are made to act always so consistently, that the reader comes to feel towards them as he would 
toward actual personages "—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

‘A story of great beauty and complete interest to its close. . . . Those who admire a love- 
story, of ap society, and who especially admire ease and naturalness in writing and-character-paint- 
ing, will find in Mrs. Forrester's novel a deep pleasure.”"—Boston Traveller. 


NEARLY READY. 


ATLAS OF SKIN DISEASES. PART VI. 
A. DuHRING, M.D., author of Diseases of the Skin.” Royal Paper cover. 
2.50, 
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THE — CEORCES. 


Walker, and G. A. Sala. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, $1.25. Bang the 
Work of the, New and Popular Edition of Thackeray's Works. on 
THROUCH WINDING WAYS. 
A Novel. By W. OLNEY, guthor of Love in in Idleness,” ete... 8yo. ‘Cloth and paper. 
WOMEN’S HUSBANDS. 
The Barber of Midas—The False Prince—Narcissus.” Cloth and paper.” 
“A striking and ‘clever society series. Tiiete’is bo mention of of the auth. of thaw 
ought to be, if already not one of that particular a very 
nov 
“Tt delineates effectiv life in fashionable circles.” —Beston 
“A suggestive papers."— Printer’s Circular. 
AMERICAN COLLECE FRATERNITIES. 
A Descriptive Analysis of the Society System in the Colleges of the United States, with a de 
tailed account of each Fraternity. By WILLIAM .RAIMOND BAIRD. 
Being Selections from the Prose ‘Works titers of Pesi¢le the 
Present Day. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D., author of “A Criti nt edt British 
and American Authors,” “A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, ”? etc. 
THE READER’S HAND-GOOK L 
Or Facts, CHARACTERS, PLOTS, AND REFERENCES. By E. CoBHAM Siew, ere author 
of A Guideto Science,” Dictionary of of and 


TALES OF OLD THULE. 
Collected and Illustrated by J. Moyr "With 46 

WITH GENERAL CRANT IN THE EAST. 
By JoHN M. KEATING, Jr., M.D. 12mo. 

A MANUAL OF HYPODERMIC MEDICATION. 
By Prof. RoBERTS BARTHOLOW, A.M., M.D. Third Edition, 13mo, 


| -IN PRESS... 
THE PASTOR. 


Pastoral Theology. ‘Experientia Docens, Docet, Docuit.” Right Rev. ‘Gammer 
THURSTON. BEDELL, D.D., Bedell Professor of “Pastoral Theo the Theological 
Seminary of the Protestant ’ Episcopal Church in the Diocese of O fat _J2mo. 

OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 
A Song with Variations. By James B.. KENYON. Square 12mo.. 
THE LOST TRUTHS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
12mo. 
DOCTOR. HILDRETH. 
A Romance. By ALFRED LUDLOW WHITE. 12mo. 
OUTLYING EUROPE AND THE —— ORIENT. 
By JoszPH Moorg, Jr.. Crown 8vo. 


MEMOIR OF HENRY ARMITT BROWN, 

Together with four Historical Orations. Edited by J. M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 
THE CREAT LIVING MEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 

A Dictionary of Biographical: Notices of the Distinguished Living Characters of the U. S.. 


THE CLIMATE OF AMERICA. 

Its Influence in Health and Disease. A Practical Guide for Physicians and Invalids. In- 
cluding an account of the Mineral Springs of America. By WILLIAM Pepper, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine in the University of geen etc. Assisted in the Section 
ae" Topography by JoHN M. KEATING, M D., Physician to the Fee Hos- 
pital, etc 

ABDOMINAL AND PELVIC TUMORS, 

IN THE FEMALE. Their etc. By kL M.D., 

and THomAs M. DrysDALE, M Illustrations. 8vo. - 
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LIPPINGOTT’S MACAZING: | 


$5.00 FOR 30 ‘CENTS! 


wE WILL SEND T0 RBADER or THIS FOR 80 
IN CASH OR STAMPS, 


A GENUINE FRENCH OIL, CHROMO: 


and 


This elegant little picture is 12 by 16 inches, and is printed in sixteen (16) colors, (Copies. 
of this same edition have sold for $5.00.) This picture could not be reproduced ‘and sold’ for’ 
anything like the price we ask for it, and we only pala this FTI, | offer in were, 
close out balance of a large edition, Address — 


QUAKER OITY OHROMO 00., 29 South Seventh Philadelphia, Pr. 
BINDING TO ORDER A SPECIALTY. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT: & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, Importers, and. Stationg 
and 717 MARKET 8T,, PHILADELPHIA,’ 
Invite attention to their facilities for binding = J 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, Bion, 
AT THE LOWEST RATES, IN ALL STYLES. ORDERS SOLICITED. 
A VALUABLE BOOK FOR TOU RT 


PLORIDA; 
ITS SCENERY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


AN ACCOUNT OF CHARLESTON, SA VANNAN, AUGUSTA, AND AIKEN ; A CHAPTER 
FOR CONSUMPTIVES, AND VARIOUS PAPERS ON FRUIT CULTURE, Etc. 


Being A COMPLETE HAND-BOOK AND GUIDE. 


BY SIDNEY LANIER. 
Profusely Iustrated, Third Edition. 19mo. Extra Cloth. $1.75. $100. 


“The best hand-book blished concerning the favorite end of ever w 
commend the book-to ail southern-| bound York World. 
“‘ The volume is all that its title imports and much more, for as a literary performance it is far above all other 
works of the kind that we have ever seen. The descriptive chapters, wh ee are Profusely and beautifully ral eter 
are written in the most charming style."’—Philadel; lphia Evening Bulle 
“It is just the book for the traveller’s portmanteau.’ naa 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, upon 
J.B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publisher, 716 and 717 Maske, 
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«tare MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. _ 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT<& 00, 
HAVE RECENTLY 
THE “LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


Portraits 
5-00 per vol. (Life or |. Scien 


of work we have in its 
bestand_ fairest 


‘A CORTON, md. 
The Reviaw many 


features which especially commend it.to people of celture 
liberal tdeas, and also to those who 


A Rhythmic Prose Translation of Virgil’s Eneid. 
Henry rai 7 in‘solid American literature. It is the aim of the Editor 


the Aneid that repro- | to make it a medium sar excellence of literary criticism 


duces the poetry of Virgil and attractively, ; “ 
and the style elo jity are preserved with and philosophic discussion, asd to keep its pages above 
delightful uipoise get ne ee the suspicion of interested motives, sectarian prejudice, 


Inquirer. , or partisan bias,’ While th 


of, 


hin. its char- 


Ecole de 
ted by Wa. H. 
8vo. Extra 


BLEMENTS OF MODERN | 


CHEMISTRY. . 


Ap) Wozrs Prof of Chemistry at the 
Translated and 


- | permanent than for that which is merely politic or ex- 
| pedient, and, therefore, transient. Its pages are open 
impartially to the discussion of both sides of all subjects, 
by writers of every diversity of opinion, subject only to 
the rules of liberal controversy. Its subjects embrace 


chemistry | General Literature; Reviews, Criticisms, and Exposi- 


on 
, but we know of none that will fill the 
wants of the studest so completely as this.”’—New York tions of Science, History, Philosophy, and, Biography ; 


the Ancient and Modern Classics; Belles-Lettres, Poli- 
Sur- | tics, Ethics, Economic Problems, Public Men and Public 


no other shia Medical 


gical Reporter 


THE SECOND COMING OF THE 
LORD. 


Comm, Stews, AND Erracts. By the Rev. 
Gigs, author of “Man as a Spiritual Being,’ 
Hea leavenly Blessedness,”” etc. x12mo. 


velume from the pan of oe of the ables and, 
at the same time, one of the clearest nders of New | 
Church doctrines in this country. 

attract wide attention.”’—A 
Sel § 


No effort is spared to make the Naronat 
Quarterty Revizw worthy of a permanent place in 
the libraries of public institutions and on the tables © 


_ CORTERTS OF THE F THE NUMBER FOR 
OCTOBER, 1879: 
. The Republic of Athens from Alci- 
_ biades to Demosthenes. 
II. The Chinese Immigration Question. 
“III. The Rationale of Panics. 


A Course 
nance, U.S.. 
Department, U.S.A. With Pesce of 
16mo. Extra cloth. America. 
“Tt will be found su r to any previous publication “WI. Ethics of Utilit rianis 


of i its kind, iphia Times. 
t in the art of ile rifle 


R Republican. 


FRENCH AND BELGIANS. 


By Puzss E. Grszons, author of Dutch,” 
etc. z2mo. Extracloth. $2.00. 

“We very much doubt whether any p go 
ler has conveyed-anything like the 
particular observation as French and Delgians 
that we find in Miss Gibbons 'S very and enter- 
taining volume,” —Philadelphia Press, 


VII. The Development of Art. Part IV. 
VIII. Judge Jones’s History of New York. 
Reviews and Criticisms. 


TERMS.—$4.00 per year in advance; 
number, 
so cents, 

A. GORTON & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
st and 53 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


| 
ALBERT GALLATIN. | ESTABLISHED 1860. 
Published in July, October, January; 4 
“Together with the ‘ Writings,’ this memoir makes up SECOND SERIES. | 
‘to a most serious and important study on what is un- me 
ie doubtedly the. period in our history richest in political 
| 
ies own.” —Literary World." 
VIRGIL'S BNEID. | 
we know Of no transiation 
| 
| | | 
RIFLE FIRING. 

| 

| 
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“LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE “ADVERTISER: 


‘Edited by Rev. W. LUCAS: COLLINS... 
20; ¥olumes. “Small 12mo. Fine oloth. $1.00 each, 


The tw: cloth box, 20.00. Complete in. on in nest 
ony, volumes, neds cloth box, $18.00. 


2. Homer's Odyssey. Xenophon. |. Aristophanes. JBL 
3. Herodotus. 9. Cicero. Hesio and 
4 Casar. 10. Sophocles. Plautus and Terence, 
5. Virgil, ‘th. Pliny, 17. Tacitus. 
6. Horace. 42, Euripides. 18. Lucian. 
i 19. Plato. | 20. Greek Anthology. 
if The aim of this delightful series of books is to explain, sufficiently for general readers, who these Quart 
ie great writers were, and what: they wrote; to give, wherever possible, some. connected : of ithe Octav' 
Lis story which they tell, or the facts which they record, checked by the results.of madern Acade 
iq to present some of their most striking passages in approved Englisty tranglati: ‘Ot the oth Fran them Comp: 
generally from modern writers; to serve, in short, as a popular:retrospect of literature Schoo 
hy nd Rome. 
Each successive issue adds to our appreciation of the and skill with which 
hy admirable enterprise of bringing the best classics within easy reach of English readers is conduicte 
if —New York 
ofa vn fh ene an wef ses tis ot ove ery 
ik, manner, and worthy of the highest praise." —British Quarterly Review, 
’ 
-JHE SUP LEME 
(UNIFORM WITH THE’ FELLO 
I. LIVY, by the Editor. pes 
II. OVID, by the Rev. A. Church, M.A. ya 
III. CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, PROPERTIUS, 
by the Rev. ‘ames Davies, M.A. 
“IV. DEMOST ENES, by the Rev. w. 
-V. ARISTOTLE, by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., LL. D. ee 
‘VI. THUCYDIDES, by the Editor. 
VII. LUCRETIUS, by W. H. H. Matlock. 
VIII. PINDAR, by Rev, ‘Morice, M.A. 
The Series, 28 Vols., $28.00 
rn ‘* We welcome the appearance of a Supplementary Series of ‘Ancient Cinieica for English Readets,’ 
is which was certainly very much Pot S Pine publication was to answer the purpose for which it was . 
—_ designed. . . . r. Collins's ‘ Livy’ is almost, if not quite, equal to the best of the pre- 
Church's Essay is a very complete and scholarly performance. London FULL 
is "9 ‘We have spoken in praise of this series so often, we need add nothing now. It isa great thing 
if . — the marvellous treasure-house of ‘classic literature opened to English readers.”— Chicago 
Ny “Ito ht to find a great demand, and should be in ev school and coll aa wall 99 
the be private hibraries of of culture." —Boston Traveller. 
6° For sole by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of thie pita pion 


j. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Published by © 


% Co. | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


"THE COMPLETE SERIES. 


Dictio . Illustrated. Library Sheep. $10.00, 


the Octavo (Unive: and Critical) Dictionary. 8vo. Library Sheep. 
ons ; Academic Dicti Crown 8vo... Half roan. $1.88, 
hem Comprehensive Dictionary. Illustrated. 12mo. Halfroan. $1.75. 


School (Elementary) Dictionary. 12mo. Halfroan. $1.00. 
Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. Halfroan. 60 cents. 
wt ator 24mo. Cloth, 68 cents; Roan, flexible, 85 cents ; 


t Diction 
Roan, tuck, lit od ges, $1.00 

Many special aids to students ‘in cag ay to a very full pronouncing and defining 
vocabulary, make the dbite-nanell' tho in the opinion of he most distinguished edu- 


cators, the most complete as well as byt rag the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


“WORCESTER” 


is now ed as the standard authority, and is so recommended. ‘tp Bryant, Lone- 
FELLOW, WHITTIER, SUMNER, Irvine, WINTHROP, Acassiz, MarsH, Henry, 


EVERETT, Mann, Quincy, Fe_ton, and the majority of our most 
scholars, and is, besides, as pnthority by the. of our National 


Government. 


WORCESTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


A large, handsome volume of 1854 pages, containing consider- 
ably more than 100,000 Words in its Vocabulary, with 
the correct Pronunciation, Definition, and Etymology. — 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED AND UNABRIDGED. WITH FOUR a ILLUMINATED 
PLATES. LIBRARY SHEEP, MARBLED EDGES, $10.00. an 


With Deni’s Patent Ready Inder, $1.00 atonal, 
And in a Variety of Fine Bindings. 


Ma de Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage free, on roost of the 
price 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 


Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER: 


~ VALUABLE: AND STANDARD: WORKS. = 
Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT &-CO., Philadel i 


Gasetteer of the 


POPULAR STANDARD WORKS, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo. al 
auther of “ Life of | 


Hugravings and ec Sle 12mo. mie 
$4.50. 


3 vols. 
. Cheap Eiition, 


Life Bapoleon Bu 
lustrated 
Crown 8vo. Fine 
S vols, 12mo. Cloth. $4.50. 
Edition. Edited by J. 12mo, 
With Portraits from and ine cloth, ex- 


tra. per vol. 
Bulwer’s Novels. Complete in 26 vols. With 
Frontispieces. 16mo. Bound in 
12mo. Fine 


fine cloth. The 
The Edi- 


cloth, extra. Either 

Dickens’s Works. Standard Mustrated 
tion. Complete in 30 vols. 8vo. Fine cloth, extra. 
The Charles Dickens Edition. Illus- 
12 vols. 12mo. Finecloth. $16.00 per set. 


Landor's The Works Walter Sevage 
New Edition. Edited by Jonn Fonsrzn. 
vols. Portraits. Orown 8vo. Cloth. 


Tuomas Moors. 
vols. 12mo. Fine cloth, extra. wooo 
Goethe's Complete With Portrait. 1 


Knight's Half, Hourg with the Bos Best 


With extre Portraita Cloth 


Schiller‘s Complete Works, With Dortrelt. 6 


Scott’s Novels, The Abbctsford’ 
Edition. 12 vols. Orown Svo. 
Fine cloth. Edition. 


48 vols. 


's Complete Works. 


&a- The above Works are also bound in a variety of handsome extra styles, ; 


a@ For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, sostpata, ‘gas 


receipt of the price by the Publishers. 
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{ 
Alli Di Critical Commentary. <A Commentary, Critical, Catter’s 
Uubone’s, Dictionary of Postion | and the Od and Hye 
cloth. 95.00, taments.. By Drs. Jamison, and: Baows, 930 
with the Oomplote Posma of Ove. auven 
8vo, Sheep, $12.00, 2 vols. $20.00. : 
Allibone’s Critical Dictionsry of Authors, | to Ante 
Fi ‘Ataasons, LL.D. 3 vele.: Imperial Extra 
I's orld. A Extra cloth. Sanford 
Long's 
inner: 
Derry's 
4 z2mo. 
Leeds’s 
Woree 
: t Classics for lish Readers. Em- son’s Comple 
the Disingeished Authors of Greece and | “by Prot With on 
Soar | Byren’s Complete Poetical Works, _Biltel Contan 
bf ten by himself (Franklin). Edited from Capen $1.50. 
uscri inted Co: mdence, and other Writ- Atwat 
re With Portrait. Sams 
Abric 
Wicke 
ih f wie 
icke 
Cloth 
Lincol 
Hache 
Wore 
Illus 
Cham 
Aut 
She 
hal 
ti appli 
; 


VALUABLE: 


MAGAZINE ADVERTIOGR. 


Se 


Inc OTT & co. 


Plans and “Spherical Trigonometry. 
of Lagat Squares. 8vo, ‘Cloth. 


Sanford ia Abalytical Arithenétle, 


cents. 
Intermediate Arithmetic, 

y6mo. 2 Half bound., 
ord's Common School Arithmetic, 


Outlines of Ety Btymology. rsmo. Cloth. 
Derry's, History o of the Unised Sts States. Illustrated. 


5. BeLIPPINCOT? co. 


‘HAVE JUST ISSORD 


| BIGELOW’S LIFE OF BENJA- 


MIN FRANELIN, 


Ancestors, and 


brief account of his: 


present doctrines, 
acter of the sage andsaint.""— 


_ WORDS FOR THE NEW 


Beaitih Grammar for Be- A Serial controlled by 


great 
United States. 


ecies of Ilustrated School Dic- 
The 


18mo. $1.50. 
Science of Wealth, xamo. Extra cloth. 
Atwater’s Elemen oz 
Wickersham's School tamo. Cloth. 


Methods had Instruction. 


Ere., 


INDISPENSABLE WORKS REFERENCE. 
Illustrated an: Sheep. 
Chambers’s Eacycl 
zo Volumes. Illustrated. 


Gasetteer of the World. 
alee 
ne Largs 8 and British 


$7.50 per yol. 


On 


Sheep. per vol. 
* Cuculas and Descriptive Catal 


J. & CO.; 


B. & Brag 


WORCESTER'S 


POCKET DICTIONARY, 
Profusely Illustrated. 24mo, Oloth, 68 ote. 


ules 
an receipt of the price by the Published, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stati 
715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PH ILADELPHIA. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Philadelphia. 


SERIES. 
Cutter’s First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Phys- 
Physiology, asd Hyriene, Human end Comparative. | of his later years and the events of his times, From 
309 Pp. ustrations. Half roan. $1.35. | his original manuscripts, printed correspondence, and 
Catter's New. Aualytic Anatomy, Balted by the Hos. Joam-Brastow, 
Human and Com ive. r2mo. 388 pp. vole. samo. ‘ With portrait from steel. New and 
CHAUVENET’S MATHEMATICS. studied, to be pom, by 
Chauvenet’s Elementary Geomet: Clot men, ad be 
exquisite order.””—Boston Traveller. 
A Com of the berg Writings of Emanuel 
By Samuee M. Warren. Second and. 
Revised Edition. With a iy 
by Hon. Jonw Bicerow. fine ‘portrait from: 
8vo. -Extra cloth: $3.00. nit 
anew from the original Latin, and the book will be found 
sufficient, in its copious extracts, to show the belief, 
fbit the ex char- 
Sanford’s Higher Analytical Arithmetic. 12mo. 
419 PP. roan. ‘Cloth sudes. 
Sentord’s Elemen ebra. r2amo. Half roan. 
the Academy of the 
cloth. $3.50; 
and his disciples will Sind this 
Courier-Journal. 
TICKNOR’S POEMS. 
Poems of Frank:O.-Ticknor, M.Dj by 
hensive. nd 
Schmit Ge Gr . Cloth. K.M.R. with-an Introductory: Notice 
A Novel. By author of 
4 Viva’ is a lively, nating love-story, full of ex- 
citing incidents, but written in 
same time a chaste style.””— Balittin, 
| Boston. : 
bymall, 
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LIPPINGOTINS MAGAZINE ANVERTISER. — 


| MASONS us 


Decl 
WORLD'S INDUbf. 
THIRTEEN YEARS. 


Orpen 


wards. Also rented 
uarter for juarters 


t., Boston Now York 


ali 


“CONSOLATION” 


ok: Magnificent | Prize! 


production of Gx Great Pi Con. 
solation,” size 20x30, in oil colors, worth 


p nted to each $3 subscriber to 
Mi mounted 
free of trans SOc. extra, ora 

pe m twelve other valuable premiums. 


AT OR 


Magazine, after protracted 
and. heavy cost, has secured the 

copyright for the pu’ of presenting one to 
each $3 subscriber of this popular and indis- 
msable fam agazine. Address W. JEN- 
INGS DEMOREST léth New York, 


“CONSOLATION.” 
MONTHS 703.25 CENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED I MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


A beautiful Garden containing 1 
Plate, and many fine Illustrations. The i 
ments are Correspondence, Foreign Notes, 
leasant Gossip Our moon Folks, the latter con- 
taining, each mon r Little Folks,”’ whi 
has received scores of ot compinen letters. 
Price $1.25 per year; —< ni or the last three 
of the on tri 
f Buibe for Fall Planting just published 
‘VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


SIC A number contains 50 pages of choice 


sew music and interesting musical read- 
ing matter. Single copies mailed for 15 
An containing worth of new 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
“SCOLTONS 25.455. 
Great Saving tn Actual Cost to 


WATCHES GIVEN AWAY. 
Sil Pi: 
ver-ware, anos, 
, Alarm Cloc 
amount of Jewelry, bes 
favor, which 
t and costly 
to be given awa are described and 
engravings in ‘6The Gelden 
which we will send E 
Gugason.& Co., 46: Summer Street, 
An Elegant Holiday present. A gilt-bound A 


man, woman boy, or girl can 

one in “he United 

graph Album, containing 4! ved pages, 


select quotations, all 


gents’ Profit ‘Week. Will proves 


thors, 160. 85 Fun cards 1c, 


A YEAR and 
P. CKER 


60 ==. ums away, Bil Cars CO., Worthiord, 
50 TIN CARDS, no two alike, with name and case 
60 Whitel0ec. POSTMASTER, Higganum, 


1.50 ned or $1.60 with premi 
por ab ln ts we will send the 
World ON TRIAL, Containing over 
~~ oo worth of music. bier es of music free. Ad- 
NARD’S SONS, 
Cleveland, O. or Chicago, 


Elegant New Chromos, Shells, Gold-bordet,’ 


DIABETIC F FLOUR UR tie, tins, 
Gluten Flour, 
m. | JOH HEDDEN, Broadway, Cor. St. 
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A New Novel by the author of “The Second Wife,” etc, 


JUST READY. 


THE 


A ROMANCE. FROM THE GERMAN OF E. MARLITT, 


Author of ‘‘ The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’’ ‘‘The Second Wife,” **Gold Elsie,”’ ete. 


Translated by MRS. A. L. WISTER. 


12MO0. BXTRA CLOTH. $1.50. 


“Mrs. Wister shows both admirable taste and unusual knowledge of current German litera- 
ture in the novels which she selects for translation. Her series, beginning with Marlitt’s 
‘Mam’selle’s Secret,’ already amounts to more than a dozen volumes, including works by Hack- 
linder, Fanny Lewald, Werner, Baroness von Hillern, and Wichert.”—New York Tribune. 


THE NOVELS OF E. MARLITT. 


Translated by MRS. A. L. WISTER. 


RECENTIY PUBLISHED. 
AT THE COUNCILLOR’S; 


Or, A NAMELESS HISTORY, 


SIXTH EDITION. 12mo. FINE CLOTH. $1.50. 
“One of the most pleasant novels that has been translated from the German for many a long 
day. . . . Well merits a second and even a third perusal,”— Boston raed Globe. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 


TWELFTH EDITION. 12mo. FINE CLOTH. $1.50. 
«A German story of intense interest ia one of the best-known writers of romance of that 
country.” — Washington Chronicle. 


THE OLD MAM?SELLE’S SECRET. 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 12mo. FINE CLOTH. $1.50. 


“It is one of the most intense, concentrated, compact novels of the day. . . . And the 
work has the minute fidelity of the author of the ‘ Initials,’ the dramatic unity of Reade, and the 


graphic power of George Eliot.”’— Columbus (Ohio) Fournal. 


GOLD ELSIE. 


TENTH EDITION. 12mo. FINE CLOTH. $1.50. 
“Gold Elsie is one of the loveliest heroines ever introduced tothe public.” — Boston Advertiser. 
“A charming story charmingly told.”—altimore Gazette. 


THE LITTLE MOORLAND PRINCESS. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 12mo. FINE CLOTH. $1.50. 


“A charming story.’”’—Wew York Observer. 


COUNTESS GISELA. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 12mo. FINE CLOTH. $1.50. 
“One of the very best of its class, and is a genuine representation of court, burgher, and 
rural lifein Germany. The translation is spirited and faithful.”—Philadelphia Press. 


8G For sale by all Bgpl sellers, or will be sent, postage paid, upon receipt of the price by 


JIB. PPINGOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL THE TRADE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING# 


LABELLED LABELLED | 


TINS ONLY. TINS ONLY. i 
HALF-POUND (BREAKFAST) _ HAL¥-POUND 


AND POUND. 


A practical road machine, by the aid of 
may ride three (3) miles with no more exertii it 
takes to walk one. The exercise is the aes ei 
and 1s by physicians, All é 

atalogue 
Housekeeper’s in leading cities of the world. No rop-cont is 
other preparation makes,such light, flaky, hot breads, taining testimonials and: full information. 


POWDER 


ge pure. - Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 


or luxurious past Can be-eaten by dyspeptics without 
fear of the ilis from h indi igestibl ble The Pope Manufacturing Co. 
4@~Commended for wholesomeness ‘by the 78 SUMN ER sT., 
Government Chemist, Dr 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. ‘Boston, pea 


THE STANDARD. 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 


FOR ALL LUNG TROUBLES, 


J as well as Complaints of the Throat, Dr. 
Jayne's Expectorant is certainly palliative. 
and often a curative, as the testimony of thousands 
and its world-wide reputation attestsi.ike 
Colds no surer or more effectiyg*remeny ¢ 


AMERICAN BRANCH OF HOUSE, 


fe 
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| | 
| | | 
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